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THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT XIII.—‘“ BONN AND ITS BRETHREN.” 


Wun I look at the heading of this chapter, and read there the name of 
a little town upon the Rhine—which, doubtless, there is not one of my 
readers has not visited—and then reflect on how worn the track, how 
beaten the path, I have been guiding them on so long, I really begin to 
feel somewhat faint-hearted. Have we not all seen Brussels and Antwerp, 
Waterloo and Quatre Bras? Are we not acquainted with Belgium, as 
well as we are with Middlesex—don’t we know the whole country, from 
its cathedrals down to Sergeant Cotton—and what do we want with Mr. 
O’Leary here? And the Rhine—bless the dear man—have we not 
steamed it up and down in every dampschiffe of the rival companies? 
The Drachenfels and St. Goar, the Caub and Bingen, are familiar to 
our eyes as Chelsea and Tilbury Fort. True, all true, Mesdames and 
Messieurs—I have been your fellow-traveller myself. I have watched 
you pattering along, John Murray in hand, through every narrow street 
and ill-paved square, conversing with your Commissionaire in such French, 
as it pleased God, and receiving his replies in equivalent English. I have 
seen you at table d’hote, vainly in search of what you deemed eatable— 
hungry and thirsty in the midst of plenty ; I have beheld you yawning at 
the opera, and grave at the Vaudeville ; and 1 knew you were making 
your summer excursion of pleasure, “doing your Belgium and Germany,” 
like men who would not be behind their neighbours. And still, with all 
this fatigue of sea and land—this rough-riding and rail-roading—this 
penance of short bed, and shorter board—though you studied your hand- 
book from the Scheldt to Schaffhausen—you came back with little more 
knowledge of the Continent, than when you left home. It is true, your 
son Thomas, that lamb-like scion of your stock, with light eyes and hair, 
has been initiated into the mysteries of “rouge et noir” and “ roulette ;” 
Madame, your wife, has obtained a more extravagant sense of what is 
becoming in costume ; your daughter, has had her mind opened to the 
fascinations of a French “ escroc,” or a “refugee Pole ;” and you, yourself, 
somewhat the worse for your change of habits, have found the salads of 
Germany imparting a tinge of acidity to your disposition. These are, 
doubtless, valuable imports to bring back: not the less so, that they are 
duty free. Yet, after all, “joy’s recollection is no longer joy;” and I 
doubt if the retrospect of your wanderings be a repayment for their 
fatigues. 
Vou. XXII.—No. 132. 2u 
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“ Would he have us stay at home, Pa?” lisps out, in pouting accents 
of impatience, some fair damsel, whose ringlets alone would make a “furor” 
at Paris. 

Nothing of the kind, my dear. ‘Travel by all means. There’s 
nothing will improve your French accent like a winter abroad ; and as to 
your carriage and air, it is all-essential you should be pressed in 
the waltz, by some dark-moustached Hungarian, or tight-laced Austrian. 
Your German, will fall all the more trippingly off your tongue, that you 
have studied it in the land of beer and beet-root ; while, as a safeguard 
against those distressing sensations of which shame and modesty are the 
parents, the air of the Rhine is sovereign, and its watering-places an 
unerring remedy. All I bargain for is, to be of the party. Let there be 
a corner in a portmanteau, or an imperial, a carriage-pocket, or a courier’s 
sack, for me, and I’m content. If “John” be your guide, let Arthur be 
your Mentor. He’ll tell you of the roads—I, of the travellers. To him 
belong pictures and statues, churches, chateaus, and curiosities: my 
province is the people—the living actors of the scene—the characters who 
walk the stage in prominent parts— and without some knowledge of whom, 
your ramble would lose its interest. Occasionally, it is true, they may 
not be the best of company. Que voulez vous? “If ever you travel, 
you musn’t feel queer,” as Mathews said or sung—I forget which. I shall 
only do my endeavour to deal more with faults, than vices—more with 
foibles, than failings: the eccentricities of my fellow-men are more my 
game, than their crimes—and therefore, do not fear that in my company, 
I shall teach you bad habits, nor introduce you to low acquaintances ; 
and above all, no disparagement—and it is with that thought, I set out— 
no disparagement of me, that I take you over a much-travelled track. If 
it be so, there’s the more reason you should know the company, whom 
you are in the habit of visiting frequently ; and secondly, if you accom- 
pany me here, I promise you better hereafter; and lastly, one of the 
pleasantest books that ever was written was the “ Voyage autour de ma 
chambre.’ Come, then, is it agreed—are we fellow travellers? You might 
do worse than take me. I'll neither eat you up, like your English foot- 
men; nor sell you to the landlord, like your German courier ; nor give 
you over to brigands, like your Italian valet. It’s a bargain, then—and 
here we are at Bonn. 

It is one o'clock, and you cau't do better than sit down to the 
table @hote—call it breakfast, if your prejudices run high, and take 
your place. I have supposed you at “ Die Sterne,” the “Star,” in the little 
square of the town—and, certes, you might be less comfortably housed. 
The cuisine is excellent, both French and German, and the wines deli- 
cious. The company, at first blush, might induce you tostep back, under 
the impression that you had mistaken the salon, and accidentally fallen 
upoa a military mess. They are nearly all officers of the cavalry regi- 
ments garrisoned at Bonn, well-looking and well-dressed fellows—stout, 
bronzed, and soldier-like—and wearing their moustaches like men who 
felt hair on the upper lip a birthright. If a little too noisy and uproarious 
at table, it proceeds not from any quarrelsome spirit—the fault, in a 
great measure, lies with the language. German, except spoken by a 
Saxon Miidchen, invariably suggests the idea of a row, to an uninterested 
bystander ; and if Goethe himself were to recite his ballads before an 
English audience, I’d venture long odds they’d accuse him of blasphemy. 
Welsh, and Irish, are soft zephyrs compared to it. 

Astray Herr Baron, or two—large, portly, responsible-looking men, + ith 
cordons at their button-holes, and pipe-sticks projecting from their breast 
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pockets ; and a slight sprinkling of students of the higher class—it is too 
dear for the others—make up the party. Of course, there are English— 
but my present business is not with them. 

By the time you have arrived at the Rae-braten, with capers, which, 
on a fair average, taken in the months of spring and summer, may be, 
after about an hour and a half’s diligent performance—you'll have more 
time to survey the party, who by this time are clinking their glasses, 
and drinking hospitably to each other, in champagne—for there is always 
some newly returned comrade to be féted—or a colonel’s birth-day, or a 
battle, a poet, or some sentimentalism about the Rhine, or the fatherland, 
to be celebrated. Happy, joyous spirits, removed equally from the con- 
templation of vast wealth, or ignominious poverty. The equality so 
much talked of in France, is really felt in Germany, and however the 
exclusives of Berlin and Vienna, or the still more exalted coteries of 
Baden, or Darmstadt, rave of the fourteen quarterings, which give the 
entrée to their salons, the nation has no sympathy with these follies. 
The unaffected, simple-minded, primitive German, has no thought of 
assuming an air of distance, to one his inferior in rank ; and I have myself 
seen a sovereign prince take his place at table d’hote, beside the landlord, 
and hob-nob with him, cordially, during dinner. 

I do not mean to say, that the German has no respect for rank: on the 
contrary, none more than he, looks up to aristocracy, and reveres its 
privileges ; but he does so from its association with the greatness of his 
fatherland. The great names of his nobles recall those of the heroes and 
sages of whom the traditions of the country bear record—they are the 
watch-words of German liberty, or German glory—they are the monu- 
ments of which he feels proudest. His reverence for their descendants 
is not tinged with any vulgar desire to be thought their equal, or their 
associate—far from it, he has no such yearnings. His own position could 
never be affected by any thing in theirs. ‘The skipper of the fishing-craft 
might join convoy with the great fleet—but he knows that he only com- 
mands a shallop after all. And this, be it remarked, is a very different 
feeling from what we occasionally see, nearer home. I have seen a good 
deal of student-life in Germany, and never witnessed any thing approach- 
ing that process so significantly termed “tuft-hunting” with us; perha 
it may be alleged in answer, that rank and riches, so generally allied in 
this country, are not so there ; and, consequently, much of what the world 
deems the “prestige” of condition, is wanting to create that respect. 
Doubtless, this is, to a certain extent, true; but I have seen the descen- 
danis of the most distinguished houses in Germany, mixing with the 
students of a very humble walk, on terms the most agreeable and familiar— 
assuming nothing themselves, and, certainly, receiving no marks of peculiar 
favour or attention, from their companions. When one knows something 
of German character, this does not surprise. As a people, highly imagi- 
native and poetic in temperament—dreamy and contemplative—falling 
back rather on the past, than facing the future—they are infinitely more 
assailable by souvenirs than promises ; and in this wise, the ancient fame 
of a Hapsbourg has a far firmer hold on the attachment of a Prussian, 
than the hopes he may conceive from his successor. It was by recalling 
to the German youth the once glories of the fatherland, that the beautiful 
Queen of that country revived the drooping spirit of the nation. It was 
over the tomb of the great Frederick the monarch swore to his alliance 
with Alexander, against the invading legions of France. The songs of 
Uhland and Goethe, the lyrics of Burgher and Korner, have their source 
and spirit in the heartfelt patriotism of the people. The great features of 
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the land, and the more striking traits of national character, are inextricably 
woven in their writings, as if allied to each other; and the Rhine, and 
the male energy of German blood, their native mountains, and their 
native virtues, are made to reciprocate with one another; and thus the 
eternal landmarks of Germany, are consecrated as the altars of its faith- 
fulness, and its truth. 

The students are a means of perpetuating these notions. The young 
German is essentially romantic. A poet and a patriot, his dreams are 
of the greatness of his fatherland—of its high mission among the nations 
of Europe; and however he may exaggerate the claims of his country, 
or overrate his own efforts in her cause, his devotion is a noble one; 
and, when sobered down by experience and years, gives to Germany 
that race of faithful and high-souled people—the best guardians of her 
liberty, and the most attached defenders of her soil. 

A great deal of mauvaise plaisanterie has been expended by French 
and English authors on the subject of the German student. The theme 
was perhaps an inviting one. Certainly, nothing was easier than to ridi- 
cule absurdities in their manner, and extravagancies in their costume. 
Their long pipes and their long beards—their long skirts, and long boots, 
and long sabres—their love of beer, and their law-code of honour. Russel, 
in his little work on Germany—in many respects the only English book 
worth reading on that country—has been most unjustly severe upon them. 
As to French authors, one never expects truth from them, except it slip 
out, unconsciously, in a work of fiction. Still, they have displayed a more 
than common spirit of detraction when speaking of the German student. 
The truth is, they cannot forget the part these same youths performed, 
in repelling the French invasion of their country. The spirit evoked by 
KGrner, and responded to from the Hartz to the Black Forest, was the death- 
note to the dominant tyranny of France. The patriotism which in the 
Basque provinces called into existence the wild Guerillas, and in the Tyrol 
created the Jiger-bund; in more cultivated Germany, elicited that race 
of poets and warriors, whose war-songs aroused the nation from its sleep 
of slavery, and called them to avenge the injuries of their nation. 

Happily the occasion for such an outbreak of national enthusiasm has 
passed away. The peace of Europe seems to rest on a wider and safer 
foundation than it has ever done before. Still the old leaven rises, from 
time to time, in the student’s nature ; and even lately, when the “ fausse 
colére” of France affected to meditate another inroad upon Germany, 
the song, “Sie sollen ihm nicht haben,” ran from end to end of the land, 
and in the excitement it created, you could see that the spirit of the 
Tugenbund and the Burschenschaft, was not dead, but sleeping. 

Laugh, then, if you will, at the strange figures, whose uncouth costumes 
ef cap and jack-boot bespeak them a hybrid, between a civilian and a 
soldier. The exterior is, after all, no bad type of what lies within—its 
contradictions are indeed scarcely as great. The spectacles and mous- 
taches—the note-book beneath the arm, and the sabre at the side—the 
ink-bottle at the button-hole, and the spurs jingling at the heels—are all 
the outward signs of that extraordinary mixture of patient industry and 
hot-headed enthusiasm—of deep thought, and impetuous rashness—of 
matter-of-fact shrewdness, and poetic fervour—and, lastly, of the most 
forgiving temper, allied to an unconquerable propensity for duelling. 
Laugh if you will at him—but he is a fine fellow for all that; and despite 
all the contrarieties of his nature, has the seed of those virtues, which, 


in the peaceful life of his native country, grow up into the ripe fruits of 
manly truth and honesty. 
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I wish you then to think well of the Bursche, and forgive the eccentricities 
into which a college life, and a mdst absurd doctrine of its ordinances, 
will, now and then, lead him. ‘That wild-looking youth, for all that he 
has a sabre-wound across his cheek, and wears his neck bare, like a Malay 
—despite his savage moustache, and his lowering look has a soft heart, 
though it beats behind that mass of nonsensical braiding. He could recite 
you for hours long, the ballads of Schiller, and the lyrics of Ubland ; ay, 
and sing for you too, with no mean skill, the music of Spohr and Weber, 
accompanying himself the while, on the piano, with a touch that would 
make your heart thrill; and I am not sure, that even in his wildest moments 
of enthusiastic folly, he is not nearly as much an object of hope to his 
country, as though he were making a “book” on the “ Derby,” or studying 
“the odds,” among the legs at Tattersall’s. 

Above all things, I would beg of you, don’t be too hasty in judging 
him. Put not much trust in half what English writers lay to his charge— 
believe not one syllable of any Frenchman on the subject—no ! not even that 
estimable Alexandre Dumas, who represents, the “ Student,” as demanding 
alms on the high road—thus confounding him with the “ Lehr-Junker”— 
the travelling apprentice—who, by the laws of Germany, is obliged to spend 
two years in wandering through different countries, before he is permitted 
to reside permanently in his own. The blunder would have been too gross 
for any thing but a Frenchman and a Parisian; but the Rue St. Denis, 
covers a multitude of mistakes, and the Boulevard de Montmartre is a 
dispensation to all truth. 

Howitt, if you can read a heavy book, will tell you nearly every 
thing a book can tell; but setting a Quaker to describe Burschen 
life, was pretty much like sending a Hindoo to report at a Repeal 
meeting. 

Now all this time we have been wandering from Bonn, and its gardens 
sloping down into the very Rhine, and its beautiful park, the once pleasure- 
ground of that palace, which now forms the building of the university, 
There are few sweeter spots than this. You have escaped from the long, 
low swamps of Holland—you have left behind you the land of marsh and 
fog—and already the mountainous region of Germany breaks on the 
view: the Sieben Gebirge are in sight, and the bold Drachenfels, with its 
ruined tower on its summit—an earnest of the glorious scenery to come. 
The river itself looks brighter and fresher—its eddies seems to sparkle 
with a lustre they know not when circling along the swampy shores of 
Nimmegen. 

Besides, there is really something in a name, and the sound of “ Deutsch- 
land” is pleasanter than that of the country of “dull fogs and dank 
ditches ;’ and although I would not have you salute it, like Voltaire—~ 


** Adieu! canaille—canards—canaux !” 


still be thankful for being where you are—take your coffee, and let us 
have a ramble through the Park. 

Alas! the autumn is running into the winter—each breeze that sighs 
along the ground, is the dirge over the dead leaves that lie strewn around 
us. The bare branches throw their gaunt arms to and fro, as the cold, 
grey clouds flit past. The student, too, has donned his fur-lined mantle, 
and strides along with cap bent down, and hurried step. 

But a few weeks since, and these alleys were crowded by gay and 
smiling groups, lingering beneath the shadow of tall trees, and listenin, 
to the Jiiger band that played in yonder pavilion. The grey-hair 
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professor moved slowly along, uncovering his venerable head as some 
student passed, and respectfully saluting him ; and there, too, walked his 
fair daughters—the “ frauleins, with the yellow hair!” How calmly 
sweet their full blue eyes—how gentleness is written in their quiet gait ! 
Yet, see! as each bar of the distant waltz is heard beating on the ear, how 
their foot-steps keep time, and mark the measure. Alas! the summer 
hours have fled, and with them, those calm nights, when, by the flickering 
moon, the path-ways echoed to the steps of lingering feet, now homeward 
turning. 

I never can visit a University town in Germany, without a sigh after the 
time, when I was myself a Bursche, read myself to sleep, each night, with 
Ludwig Tieck, and sported two broadswords cross-wise above my chimney. 

I was a student of Gottingen—the Georgia Augusta—and in the days I 
speak of—I know not well what King Ernest has done since—it was 
rather a proud thing to be “ ein Géttinger Bursche ;”’ there was considered 
something of style to appertain to it above the other universities, and we 
looked down upon a Heidelberger, or a Halle man, as only something 
above a “ Philister.” The professors had givena great celebrity to the uni- 
versity, too: there was Stromeyer in chemistry, and Hausman in philo- 
logy; Behr in Greek; Shrader in botany ; and, greater than all—old 
Blumenbach himself, lecturing four days each week on every thing he 
could think of—natural philosophy, physics, geography, anatomy, physi- 
ology, optics, colours, metallurgy, magnetism, and the whale fishery in the 
South Seas—making the most abstruse and grave subjects interesting by 
the charm of his manner, and elevating trivial topics into consequence by 
their connection with weightier matters. He was the only lecturer I ever 
heard of, who concluded his hour to the regret of his hearers, and left 
them longing for the continuation ; anecdote and illustration fell from him 
with a profusion almost inconceivable, and perfectly miraculous, when 
it is borne in mind that he rarely was known to repeat himself in a figure, 
and more rarely, still, in a story, and when he has detected himself in this 
latter, he would suddenly stop short, with an “ Ach Gott, I’m growing old,” 
and immediately turn into another channel, and by some new and unheard- 
of history, extricate himself from his difficulty. 

With all the learning of a Buffon and a Cuvier, he was simple and un- 
affected as a child. His little receptions in the summer months were held 
in his garden—I have him before me ‘this minute, seated under the wide- 
spreading linden tree, with his little table before him, holding his coffee 
and a few books; his long hair, white as snow, escaping beneath his 
round cap of dark green velvet, falling loosely on his shoulders—and his 
large grey eyes, now widely opened with astonishment at some piece of 
intelligence, a boy would have heard without amazement—then twinkling 
with sly humour at the droll thoughts passing through his mind, while 
around him sat his brother professors and their families, chatting pleasantly 
over the little news of their peaceful community—the good Vrows knitting 
and listening, and the frauleins demurely sitting by, wearing a look of mock 
attention to some learned dissertation, and ever and anon stealing a sly glance 
at the handsome youth, who was honoured by an invitation to the sozreé. 
How charming, too, to hear them speak of the great men of the land, as 
their old friends and college companions. It was not the author of Wal- 
lenstein and Don Carlos, but Frederick Schiller, the student of medicine, 
as they knew him in his boyhood—bold, ardent, and ambitious—toiling 
along a path he loved not, and feeling within him, the working of that 
great genius, which, one day, was to make him the pride of his father- 
land; and Wieland—strange and eccentric—old in his youth, with the inno- 
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cence of a child and the wisdom of a sage; and Hoffman—the victim 
of his gloomy imagination, whose spettral shapes and dark warnings, were 
not the forced efforts of his brain, but the companions of his wanderings, 
—the beings of his sleep. How did they jest with him on his half-crazed 
notions, and laugh at his eccentricities. It was strange to hear them tell 
of going home with Hummel, then a mere boy, and how, as the evening 
closed in, he sat down to the piano-forte, and played and sung, and 
played again, for hours long, now exciting their wonder by pas- 
sages of brilliant and glittering effect, now knocking at their hearts by 
tones of plaintive beauty. There was a little melody he played the night 
they spoke of—some short and touching ballad—the inspiration of the 
moment—made on the approaching departure of some one amongst them, 
which many years after, in “ Fidelio,” called down thunders of ap- 
plause—mayhap, the tribute of his first audience was a sweeter homage, 
after all. 

While thus they chatted on, the great world without, and all its mighty 
interests, seemed forgotten by them. France might have taken another 
choleric fit, and been in march upon the Rhine; England might have 
once more covered the ocean with her fleets, and scattered to the waves 
the wreck of another Trafalgar; Russia might be pouring down her 
hordes from the Don and Dnieper ; little chance had they of knowing 
aught of these things! The orchards that surrounded the ramparts shut 
out the rest of Europe, and they lived as remote from all the collisions of 
politics, and the strife of nations, as though the university had been in 
another planet. 

I must not forget the old Hofrath Froriep, Ordentliche-Professor von 
heaven knows what! No one ever saw his collegium (lecture-room), 
nor ever heard him lecture. He had been a special tutor to the princes— 
as the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge were then called, about 
forty years ago—and he seemed to live upon the memory of those great 
days when a royal highness took notes beside his chair, and always 
addressed his class, “ Princes and Gentlemen!’ What pride he felt in 
his clasp of the Guelph, and an autograph letter of the Herzog von Clarence, 
who once paid him a visit at his house in Gottingen. 

It was a strange thing to hear the royal family of England spoken of 
thus, among foreigners who neither knew our land, nor its language. 
One was suddenly recalled to the recollection of that Saxon stock, 
from which our common ancestry proceeded—the bond of union between 
us—the source from which so many of the best traits of English 
character take their origin—the love of truth—the manly independence— 
the habits of patient industry which we derived from our German blood 
—are not inferior to the enterprising spirit, and the chivalrous daring of 
Norman origin. 

But to return to the Hofrath, or Privy Counsellor Froriep, for so was 
he most rigidly styled. I remember him so well, as he used to come 
slowly down the garden-walk, leaning on his sister’s arm. He was the 
junior by some years; but no one could have made the discovery now: 
the thing rested on tradition, however, and was not disputed. The Frau- 
lien Martha von Froriep, was the Daguerreotype of her brother. To 
see them sitting opposite each other was actually ludicrous; not only 
were the features alike, but the expressions tallied so completely, it was 
as if one face reflected the other. Did the professor look grave—the Frau- 
lein Martha’s face was serious. Did he laugh—straightway her features 
took a merry cast. If his coffee was too hot, or did he burn his fingers 
with his pipe, the old lady’s sympathies were with him still. The Siamese 
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twins were on terms of distant acquaintanceship, compared with the in- 
stinctive relation these two bore to each other. 

How was it possible, you will ask, that such an eternal similarity should 
have marked their dispositions? The auswer is an easy one. The Frau- 
lein was deaf—perfectly destitute of hearing. The last recorded act of 
her auditory nerves, was on the occasion of some public rejoicing, when 
twenty-four large guns were discharged in a few seconds of time, and by 
the reverberation broke every window in Géttingen, the old lady, who 
was knitting at the time, merely stopped her work, and called out, “ come 
in!” thinking it was a tap at the room-door. To her malady was it then 
owing, if she so perfectly resembled the professor her brother. She watched 
him with an anxious eye; his face was the dial that regulated every hour 
of her existence; and as the telegraph repeats the signal that is made to 
it, yet knows not the interpretation of the sign, so did she signalize the 
passing emotions of his mind, long, perhaps, after her own could take 
interest in the cause. 

Nothing had a stranger effect, however, than to listen to the professor’s 
conversation, to which the assent of the deaf old lady chimed in, at short 
and regular intervals. For years long, she had been in the habit of corro- 
borating every thing he said, and continued the practice now from habit. 
It was like a clock, that struck the hour when all its machinery had run 
down. And so, whether the Hofrath descanted on some learned question 
of Greek particles, some much-disputed fact of ancient history, or, as was 
more often the case, still narrated with German broadness some little an- 
ecdote of his student life, the old lady’s, “Ja! ja! den, sah jch selbst, da war 
jeh, auch!” “ Yes, yes; I saw it myself; I was there too;” bore testimony 
to the truth of Tacitus or Herodotus, or, more precarious again, to these 
little traits of her brother’s youthful existence, which, to say the least, were 
better uncorroborated. 

The Hofrath had passed his life as a bachelor, a circumstance which 
could not fail to surprise, for his stories were generally of his love adven- 
tures and perils; and all teemed with dissertations on the great susceptibi- 
lity of his heart, and his devoted admiration of female beauty—weak- 
nesses of which it was plain he felt vain, and loved to hear authenticated 
by his old associates. In this respect, Blumenbach indulged him per- 
feetly—now recalling to his memory some tender scene, or some afHlicting 
separation, which invariably drew the Hofrath into a story. 

If these little reminiscences possessed not all the point and interest of 
more adventurous histories, to me, at least, they were more amusing 
by the force of truth, and by the singular look, voice, and manner of him 
who related them. Imagine, then, a meagre old man, about five feet 
two, whose head was a wedge with the thin side foremost, the nose stand- 
ing abruptly out, like the cut-water of a man-o’-war gig; a large mouth, 
forming a bold semicircle, with the convexity downwards, the angles of 
which were lost in a mass of wrinkles on his withered cheeks; two fierce- 
looking, fiery, little grey eyes, set slant-wise in his head, without a vestige of 
eyelash over them ; his hair, combed back with great precision, and tied behind 
into a queue, had, from long pulling, gradually drawn the eyebrows up- 
wards to double their natural height, where they remained fixed, giving to 
this uncouth face an expression of everlasting surprise—in fact, he appeared 
as if he were perpetually beholding the ghost of somebody. His voice 
was a strange, unnatural, clattering sound, as though the machinery of 
speech had been left a long while without oiling, and could not work 
flippantly, but, to be sure, the language was German, and that may 
excuse much. 
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Such was the Herr Hofrath Froriep—once, if you were to believe him- 
self, a lady-killer of the first water. Indeed’still, when he stretched forth his 
thin and twisted shanks, attired in satin shorts, and black silk stockings, a 
gleam of conscious pride would light up his features, and he would seem 
to say to himself, “ These legs might do some mischief yet.” 

Caroline Pichler, the novelist, had been one of his loves; and, if you 
believed himself, a victim to his fascinations. However, another version 
of the tale had obtained currency, and was frequently alluded to by his com- 
panions, at those moments when a more boastful spirit than they deemed 
suitable, animated his discourse ; and at such times, I remarked that the 
Hofrath became unusually sensitive, and anxious to change the subject. 

It was one evening, when we sat somewhat later than our wont, in the 
garden, tempted by the delicious fragrance of the flowers, and the mild 
light of a new moon, that, at last, the Hofrath’s Madchen made her appear- 
ance, lantern in hand, to conduct him home. She carried on her arm a 
mass of cloaks, shawls, and envelopes, that would have clothed a proces- 
sion, with which she proceeded, leisurely, and artistically, to dress up the 
professor and his sister, until the impression came over the bystanders, 
that none but she who hid them in that mountain of wearables, would ever 
be able to discover them again. 

“ Ach Gott,” exclaimed the Hofrath, as she crowned him with a quilted 
nightcap, whose jaws descended and fastened beneath the chin, like an 
antique helmet, leaving the miserable old face, like an uncouth pattern in 
the middle of the Berlin embroidery—* Ach Gott, but for that !” 

* But for that!” reiterated old Hausman, in a solemn tone, as if he 
knew the secret grief his friend alluded to, and gave him all his sympathy. 

“Sit down again, Froriep,” said Blumenbach ; “ it is an hour too soon 
for young folk like us to separate. We'll have a glass of Rosenthaler, 
and you shall tell us that story.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Hofrath, as he made signs to the Madchen that 
he would cast his skin. “Ich bin dabey! Im ready.” 


‘Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil, 
Wi’ usquebaugh we'd face the deevil,” 


quoth Burns ; and, surely, Tam’s knowledge of human nature, took a wide 
circuit when he uttered the words. The whole philosophy of temptation 
is comprised in the distich, and the adage of coming up “to a man’s price” 
has no happier illustration; and certainly had the poet been a Bursche in 
Germany, he could not have conveyed the sliding-scale of professors’ 
agreeability under a more suitable formula. He, who would be civil with 
a pipe, becomes communicative with coffee—brotherly with beer—but 
opens every secret of his nature under the high-pressure power of a flask 
of Rhenish. The very smack of the Hofrath’s lips, as he drained his 
giass to the bottom, and then exclaimed in a transport, “ Er ist zum kissen 
der Wein!” announced that the folding-doors of his heart stood wide open, 
and that he might enter who would. 

“ Rosenthaler was Goethe’s favourite,” quoth Stromeyer ; “ and he had 
a good taste in wine.” 

“Your great folk ever,” said Hausman, “like to show some decided 
preference to one vintage above the rest: Napoleon adopted Chambertin, 
Joseph the Second drank nothing but Tokay, and Peter the Great found 
brandy the only fluid to his palate.” 


“A plague on their fancies,” interrupted old Blumenbach, “Let us 
have the story.” 
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“Ah! well, well,’ said the Hofrath, throwing up his eyes with an air of 
sentimentalism, “so you shall. ‘ Love’s young dream!’ was sweet after all! 
We were in the Hartz,” continued he, at once springing into his story 
with a true Demosthenic abruptness—“ we were in the Hartz mountains, 
making a little tour, for it was semestre, and all the classes were closed in 
the university. There was Tieck, and Feldtbourgh the Dane, and Upsal, 
and old Langendorf of Jena, and Grétchen von Zobelschein, and Mina 
Upsal, and Caroline, and Martha there—she, poor thing, was getting deaf 
at the time, and could not take the same pleasure as the rest of us: she 
was always stupid you know.” 

Here he looked over at her, when she immediately responded— 

“ Ja, ja, what he says is true.” 

“Each morning, we used to set off up the mountains, botanizing and 
hammering among the lime-stone rocks, and seeking for cryptogamia 
and fellspar, lichens and jungermania, and primitive rock; mingling our 
little diversions with pleasant talk about the poets, and reciting verses to 
one another, from Hans Sachs and the old writers, and chatting away 
about Schiller—the ‘Lager’ was just come out, and more than one 
among us could scarce believe it was Frederick did it. 

“ Tieck and I soon found that we were rivals; for, before a week, each 
of us was in love with Caroline. Now, Ludwig was a clever fellow, and 
had a thousand little ways of ingratiating himself with a pretty woman— 
and a poetess besides. He could come down every day to breakfast with 
some ode or sonnet, or maybe a dream; and then he was ready after 
dinner, with his bit of poetry, which sometimes, when he found a piano, 
he’d set to music; or maybe in the evening he’d invent one of those 
strange rigmarole stories of his, about a blue bottle fly, dying for love of a 
white moth, or some superannuated old drone bee, that retired from public 
life, and spent his days reviling the rest of the world. You know his 
nonsense well; but somehow one could not help listening, and what’s 
worse, feeling interest in it. As for Caroline, she became crazed about 
gnats, and spiders, and fleas, and would hear for whole days long the 
stories of their loves and sorrows. 

“For some time I bore up as well as I could. There was a limit, 
heaven be thanked, to that branch of the creation, and as he had now got 
down to millepedes, I trusted that before the week was over he’d have 
reached mites—beyond which it was impossible he could be expected to 
proceed. Alas, I little knew the resources of his genius; for one even- 
ing, when I thought him running fast aground, he sat down in the midst 
of us, and began a tale of the life and adventures of the Herr Baron von 
Beetroot, in search of his lost love, the Fraulein von Cucumber. This 
confounded narrative had its scene in an old garden in Silesia, where there 
were incidents of real beauty and interest interwoven, ay, and verses, 
that would make your heart thrill. Caroline could evidently resist no 
longer. ‘The Baron von Beetroot was ever uppermost in her mind, and if 
she eat “ ghurkin-salade” it brought the tears into her eyes. In this sad 
strait, I wandered out alone one evening, and, without knowing it, reached 
the Rase Miihle, near Oltdorf. There I went in and ordered a supper ; but 
they had nothing but “dicte milche”* and “kalte shade.” No matter, 


* Thick milk, a mess of sour cream thickened with sugar and crumbs of bread. 
Kalte shade, the same species of abomination, the only difference being, Leer, vice 
cream, for the fluid. 
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thought I, a man in such grief as mine, need little care what he eats; and 
I ordered both, that I might afterwards decide which I'd prefer. They 
came, and were placed before me. Huimel! und Erde! what did I do 
but eat the two: beer and cream, cream and beer, pepper and sugar, 
brown bread and nutmeg. Such was my abstraction, that I never noticed 
what I was doing, till I saw the two empty bowls before me. ‘I ama 
dead Hofrath before day breaks,’ said I, ‘and IT’ll make my will;’ but 
before I could put the plan into execution, I became very ill, and they 
were obliged to carry me to bed. From that moment my senses began to 
wander ; exhaustion, sour beer, and despair, were all working within me, 
and I was mad. It was a brief paroxysm, but a fearful one. A hundred 
and fifty thousand ridiculous fancies, went at racing speed through my 
mind, and I spent the night, alternately laughing and crying. My pipe, 
that lay on the chair beside the bed, figured in nearly every scene, and 
performed a part in many a strange adventure. 

“By noon the others learned where I was, and came over to see me. 
After sitting for half an hour beside me, they were going away, when I 
called Caroline and Martha back. She blushed, but taking Martha’s arm, 
she seated herself upon a sofa, and asked in a timid voice what I wished for. 

«“¢ To hear me before I die,’ replied I; ‘to listen to a wonderful vision 
I have seen this night.’ 

“¢ A vision,’ said Caroline—‘ Oh, what was it?’ 

“* A beautiful and a touching one. Let me tell it to you. I will call 
it The never-to-be-lost-sight-of, though not-the-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-concealed, Loves of the Mug and the Meerschaum.’ 

“ Caroline sprang to my side as I uttered these words, and as she wiped 
the tears from her eyes, she sobbed forth— 

«* Let me but hear it—let me but hear it ! 

“¢ Sit down,’ said I, taking her hand and pressing it to my lips—‘sit 
down and you shall.’ With that 1 began my tale. 1 suppose,” continued 
the Hofrath, “ you don’t wish to have the story ?” 

“Gott bewahr! heaven forbid,” broke in the whole company in a 
breath. “ Leave the mug and the meerschaum, and go on with Caroline.” 

“ Well, from that hour her heart was mine. Ludwig might call all the 
reptiles that ever crawled, every vegetable that ever grew, to his aid—the 
victory was with me. He saw it, and irritated by defeat, returned to 
Berlin, without bidding us even farewell, and we never heard of him till 
we saw his new novel of Fortunio. But to go on; the day after Tieck 
left us was my birth-day, and they all arranged to give me a little féte ; 
and truly nothing could be prettier. The garden of the inn was a sweet 
spot, and there was a large linden like this, where the table was spread ; 
and there was a chair all decked with roses and myrtle, for me—Caroline 
herself had done it; and they had composed a little hymn in honour of 
me, wherein were sundry compliments to my distinction in science and 
poesy—the gifts of my mind,and the graces of my person. Ach, ja! I was 
handsome then. 

“ Well, well, I must close my tale—I cannot bear to think of it even 
now. Caroline came forward, dressed in white, with a crown of roses 
and laurel leaves intertwined, and approached me gracefully, as I sat 
waiting to receive her—all the rest ranged on either side of me. 

, 


* Auf seine stirne, who, der licht 
¢ Upon that brow where shines the light-——’ 


said Caroline, raising the chaplet. 
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“« Ah due Heiliger,’ screamed Martha, who only that instant saw I was 
bareheaded. ‘ The dear man will catch his death of cold ;’ and with that 
she snatched this confounded nightcap from her pocket, and rushing 
forward, clapped it on my head before I could know it was done. I strug- 
gled and kicked, like one possessed, but it was of no use ; she had tied the 
strings in a black knot, and they could neither be loosened nor broken. 
‘ Be still there,’ said she ; ‘thou knowest well that at fifty-three > You 
ean conceive,” said the Hofrath in a parenthesis, “that her passion oblite- 
rated her memory.—‘ At fifty-three, one can’t play the fool like at 
twenty.’ 

“ Ach ja! it was over with me for ever. Caroline screamed at the cap, 
first laughing, then crying, and then both—the rest nearly died of it, and 
so did I. Caroline would never look at me after, and I came back home, 
disappointed in my love—and all because of « woollen nightcap.” 

When the Hofrath concluded, he poured the remainder of the Rosen- 
thaler into his glass, and bowing to each in turn, wished us good-night, 
while, taking the Fraulein Martha’s arm, they both disappeared in the 
shade, as the little party broke up, and each wended his way homeward. 


FRAGMENT XIV.—“ THE STUDENT.” 


Ir I were not sketching a real personage, and retailing an anecdote once 
heard, I should pronounce the Hofrath von Froriep a fictitious character, 
for which reason, I bear you no ill-will if you incline to that opinion. I 
have no witness to call in my defence. There were but two Englishmen 
in Gottingen in my day—one of them is now no more. Poor fellow! he 
had but just entered the army; his regiment was at Corfu; and he was 
spending the six months of his first leave in Germany. We chanced to 
be fellow-travellers, and ended by becoming friends. When he left me, 
it was for Vienna, from which, after a short stay, he departed for Venice, 
where he purchased a yacht, and with eight Greek sailors, sailed for a 
tour through the lonian Islands. He was never seen alive again; his 
body, fearfully gashed and wounded, was discovered on the beach at 
Zante. His murderers, for such they were, escaped with the vessel, and 
never were captured. Should any “ 61st’ man throw his eye over these 
pages, he will remember that I speak of one, beloved by every one who 
knew him. With all the heroic daring of the stoutest heart, his nature 
was soft and gentle as a child’s. Poor G ! some of the happiest 
moments of my life were spent with you—some of the saddest, in thinking 
over your destiny. 

You must take my word for the Hofrath, then, good reader. They 
who read the modern novels of Germany—the wild exaggerations of 
Fougé, and Hoffman, Museus, and Tieck, will comprehend that his story 
of himself has no extravagance whatever. To ascribe language, and 
human passions, to the lower animals, and even to the inanimate creation, 
is a favourite German notion, the indulgence of which has led to a great 
deal of that mysticism we find in their writings; and the secret sympa- 
thies of cauliflowers and cabbages, for young ladies in love, is a constant 
theme among this class of novelists. 

A word now of the students, and I have done. Whatever the absur- 
dities in their code of honour, however ludicrous the etiquette of the 
“comment,” as it is called, there is a world of manly honesty, and true- 
heartedness, among them. There is nothing mean or low, nothing dis- 
honourable nor unworthy, in the spirit-of the Burschenschaft. Exagge- 
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rated ideas of their own importance—an over-weening sense of their value 
to the Vaterland—there are in abundance; as well as a mass of crude, 
unformed notions about liberty, and the regeneration of Germany. But, 
after all, these are harmless fictions; they are not allied to any evil 
passions at the time—they lead to no bad results for the future. The 
murder of Kotzebue, and the attempt on the life of Napoleon, by Staps, 
were much more attributable to the mad enthusiasm of the period, than 
to the principles of the student league. The spirit of the nation revolted 
at the tyranny they had so long submitted ’to, and these fearful crimes 
were the agonized expression of endurance, pushed to madness. Only 
they who witnessed the frantic joy of the people, when the tide of fortune 
turned against Napoleon, and his baffled legions retreated through Ger- 
many, on their return from the Russian campaign, can understand how 
deeply stored were the wrongs, for which they were now to exact ven- 
geance. The “ volker schlagt”—the “ people’s slaughter’—as they love 
to call the terrible fight of Leipsic, was the dreadful recompense of all 
their sufferings. 

When the French revolution first broke out, the German students, like 
many wiser and more thinking heads than theirs, in our own country, were 
struck with the great movement of a mighty people in their march to 
liberty ; but, when disgusted with the atrocities that followed, they after- 
wards beheld France the first to assail the liberties, and trample on the 
freedom, of every other country, they regarded her as a traitor to the 
cause she once professed ; and while their apathy, in the early wars of the 
republican armies, marked their sympathy with the wild notions of liberty, 
of which Frenchmen affected to be the apostles in Europe—yet, when they 
saw the lust of conquest and the passion for dominion, usurp the place of 
those high-sounding virtues—Jliberté, egalite—the reverse was a tremen- 
dous one, and may well excuse, if excuse were needful, the proud 
triumph of the German armies, when they bivouacked in the streets of 
Paris. 

The changed fortunes of the Continent have of course obliterated every 
political feature in the student-life of Germany ; or, if such still exist, it 
takes the form merely of momentary enthusiasm, in favour of some 
banished professor, or a Burschen festival, in honour of some martyr of 
the press. Still their ancient virtues survive, and the German student is 
yet a type, one of the few remaining, of the Europe of thirty years ago. 
Long may he remain so, say I. Long may so interesting a land, have its 
national good faith, and brotherly affection, rooted in the minds of its 
youth. Long may the country of Schiller, of Wieland, and of Goethe, 
possess the race of those who can appreciate their greatness, or strive to 
emulate their fame. 

I leave to others the task of chronicling their beer orgies, their wild 
festivals, and their duels; and though not disposed to defend them on 
such charges, 1 might, were it not invidious, adduce instances, nearer 
home, of practices little more commendable. At those same festivals, at 
many of which I have been present, I have heard music, that would shame 
most of our orchestras, and listened to singing, such as I have never heard 
surpassed, except within the walls of a grand opera; and as to their 
duelling, the practice is bad enough in all conscience: but still I would 
mention one instance, of which I was myself a witness, and perhaps, even 
in so little fertile a field, we may find one grain of goodly promise. 

Among my acquaintances in Gottingen, were two students both Prus- 
sians, and both from the same small town of Magdebourg. They had 
been school-fellows, and came together to the university, where they lived 
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together on terms of brotherly affection, which, even there, where friend- 
ship takes all the semblance of a sacred compact, were the subject of 
remark. Never were two men less alike, however, than these. Eisen- 
decker was a bold, hot-headed fellow, fond of all the riotous excesses of 
Burschen life ; his face, seamed with many a scar, declared him a “ hahn,” 
as, in student phrase, a confirmed duellist is termed. He was ever fore- 
most in each scheme of wild adventure, and continually brought up before 
the senate, on some charge of insubordination. Von Mihry, his com- 
panion, was exactly the opposite. His soubriqguet—for nearly every 
student had one—was “der Zahme—the gentle,” and never was any more 
appropriate. His disposition was mildness itself. He was very hand- 
some ; almost girlish in his look ; with large blue eyes, and fine, soft, 
silky hair, which, German-like, he wore long upon his neck. His voice— 
the index of his nature—soft, low, and musical, would have predisposed 
you at once in his favour. Still, these disparities did not prevent the 
attachment of the two youths ; on the contrary, they seemed rather to 
strengthen the bond between—each, as it were, supplying to the other the 
qualities which nature had denied him. They were never separate in 
lecture-room, or at home, or in the allée—as the promenade was called—or 
in the garden, where, each evening, the students resorted to sup, and 
listen to the music of the Jiiger band. Eisendecker and Mihry were 
names that no one ever heard separated, and when one appeared, the 
other was never more than a few yards off. 

Such was their friendship, when an unhappy incident occurred to trouble 
its even course, and sow dissension between these, who never had known 
a passing difference in their lives. The sub-rector of Gottingen was in 
the habit of giving little receptions every week, to which many of the 
students were invited, and to which Eisendecker and Mihry, were fre- 
quently asked, as they both belonged to the professor’s class. In the 
quiet world of a little university town, these sotrées were great occasions, 
and the invited plumed themselves not a little’ on the distinction of a 
card, which gave the privilege of bowing in the Herr professor's drawing- 
room, and kissing the hand of his fair daughter, the Frederica von 
Ettenheim, the belle of Géttingen. Frederica was the prettiest German 
girl I ever saw, for this reason, that having been partly educated at Paris, 
French espiéglerie relieved what had been, otherwise, the too regular 
monotony of her Saxon features, and imparted a character of sauci- 
ness—or “fierté,” is a better word—to that quietude, which is too tame 
tu give the varied expression, so charming in female beauty. ‘The esprit, 
that delicious ingredient, which has been so lamentably omitted in 
German character, she had imbibed from her French education ; and in 
lieu of that plodding interchange of flat commonplaces, which constitute 
the ordinary staple of conversation, between the young of opposite sexes 
beyond the Rhine, she had imported the light, delicate, tone of Parisian 
raillery—the easy and familiar gaiety of French society, so inexpressibly 
charming in France, and such a boon from heaven, when one meets it by 
accident elsewhere. Oh, confess it ye, who in the dull round of this 
world’s, so-called, pleasure—in the Egyptian darkness of the dinners and 
evening parties of your fashionable friends—sit nights long, speaking and 
answering, half at random, without one thought to amuse, without one 
idea to interest you—what pleasure have you felt, when some chance 
expression, some remark—a mere word, perhaps, of your neighbour 
beside you—reveals, that she has attained that wondrous charm—that 
most fascinating of all possessions—the art to converse; that neither 
fearful of being deemed pedantic, on the one hand, or uninformed, on the 
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other, she launches forth freely, on the topic of the moment, gracefully 
illustrating her meaning, by womanly touches of sensibility and delicacy, 
as though to say these lighter weapons were her own peculiar arms, while 
men might wield the more massive ones of sense and judgment. Then, 
with what lightness she flits along from theme to theme, half affecting to 
infer that she dares not venture deep, yet showing, every instant, traits of 
thoughtfulness and reflection. 

How long since have you forgotten, that she who thus holds you 
entranced, is the brunette, with features rather too bold than otherwise ; 
that those eyes, which now sparkle with the fire of mind, seemed, but half 
an hour ago, to have a look of cold effrontery. Such is the charm of 
“esprit,” and without it, the prettiest woman wants her greatest charm ; 
a diamond she may be, and as bright and of purest water, but the setting, 
which gives such lustre to the stone, is absent, and half the brilliancy of the 
gem}{is lost to the beholder. 

Now, of all tongues ever invented by man, German is the most difficult 
and clumsy, for all purposes of conversation. You may preach in it— 
you may pray in it—you may hold a learned argument, or you may lay 
down some involved and intricate statement—you may, if you have the 
gift, even tell a story in it, provided the hearers be patient—and some 
have even gone so far, as to venture on expressing a humorous idea in 
German; but these have been bold men, and their venturous conduct is 
more to be admired than imitated. At the same time, it is right to adg, 
that a German joke is a very wooden contrivance at best, and that the 
praise it meets with, is rather in the proportion of the difficulty of the 
manufacture, than of the superiority of the article—just as we admire 
those Indian toys carved with a rusty nail, or those fourth-string per- 
formances of Paganini and his followers. 

And now to come back to the students, whom, mayhap, you deem to 
have been forgotten by me all this time, but for whose peculiar illustration, 
my digression was intended ; it being neither more nor less than to show, 
that if Frederica von Ettenheim turned half the heads in Géttingen, 
Messrs. Eisendecker and Miihry were of the number. What a feature it 
was of the little town, her coming to reside in it! What a sweet atmos- 
phere of womanly gracefulness, spread itself, like a perfume, through these 
old salons, whose dusty curtains, and moth-eaten chairs, looked like the 
fossils of some antediluvian furniture! With what magic were the old 
ceremonials of a professor’s reception, exchanged for the easier habits of a 
politer world! The venerable dignitaries of the university, felt the 
change, but knew not where it lay, and could not account for the pleasure 
they now experienced in the vice-rector’s soirées ; while the students knew 
no bounds to their enthusiastic admiration ; and “ Die Ettenheim” reigned 
in every heart in Gottingen. 

Of all her admirers, none seemed to hold a higher place in her favour, 
than Von Miihry. Several causes contributed to this, in addition to his 
own personal advantages, and the distinction of his talents, which were of 
a high order. He was particularly noticed by the vice-rector, from the cir- 
cumstance of his father's holding a responsible position in the Prussian go- 
vernment while Adolphe himself gave ample promise of one day making 
a figure in the world. He was never omitted in any invitation, nor for- 
gotten in any of the many little parties so frequent among the professors ; 
and even where the society was limited to the dignitaries of the college, 
some excuse would ever be made by the vice-rector, to have him present, 
either on the pretence of wanting him for something, or that Frederica 
had asked him without thinking. 

Vou. XXII.—No, 132. 2x 
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* Such was the state of this little world, when I settled in it, and took up 
my residence at the Meissner Thor, intending to pass my summer there. 
The first evening I spent at the vice-rector’s, the matter was quite clear 
to my eyes. Frederica and Adulphe were lovers. It was to no purpose, 
that when he had accompanied her on the piano, he retreated to a distant 
part of the room when she ceased to sing. It signified not, that he 
scarcely ever spoke to her, and when he did, but a few words, hurriedly 
and in confusion. Their looks met once; I saw them exchange one glance 
—a fleeting one too—but I read in it their whole secret, mayhap even 
more than they knew themselves. Well had it been, if I alone had wit- 
nessed this, but there was another at my side who saw it also, and whis- 
— in my ear, “ Der Zahme is in love.’ I turned round, and it was 

isendecker: his face, sallow and sickly, while large circles of dark 
olive surrounded his eyes, and gave him an air of deep suffering. “ Did 
you see that ?” said he, suddenly, as he leaned his hand on my arm, where 
it shook like one in ague. 

* Did you see that 7” 

“ What ?—the flower !” 

“ Yes—the flower. It was she dropped it, when she crossed the room. 
You saw him take it up—didn’t you ?” 

The tone he spoke in was harsh, and hissing, as if he uttered the words 
with his teeth clenched. It was clear to me now, that he, too, was in love 
with Frederica, and I trembled to think of the cruel shock their friendship 
must sustain ere long. 3 

A short time after, when I was about to retire, Eisendecker took my 
arm, and said, “ Are you for going home? May I go with your” I[ 
gave a willing assent, our lodgings being near, and we spent much of 
every day in each other’s chambers. It was the first time we had ever 
returned without {waiting for Miihry; and fearing what a separation, 
once begun, might lead to, I stopped suddenly on the stairs, and said, ‘as if 
suddenly remembering—. 

« By the by, we are going without Adolphe.” 

Eisendecker’s fingers clutched me convulsively, and while a bitter laugh 
broke from him, he said, “ You wouldn’t tear them asunder—would you ?” 
For the rest of the way, he never spoke again, and I, fearful of 
awakening the expression of that grief, which, when avowed, became 
confirmed, never opened my lips, save to say— Good night.” 

I never intended to have involved myself in a regular story, when I 
began this chapter, nor must I do so now, though, sooth to say, it would 
not be without its interest, to trace the career of these two youths, who 
now became gradually estranged from each other, and were’no longer to 
be seen, as of old, walking with arms on each other’s shoulders—the most 
perfect realization of true brotherly affection. Day by day the distance 
widened between them; each knew the secret of the other’s heart, yet 
neither dared to speak of it. From distrust there is but a short step to 
dislike—alas! it is scarcely even a step. They parted. 

Every one knows that the reaction which takes place, when some long- 
standing friendship has been ruptured, is proportionate to the warmth of 
the previous attachment. Still, the cause of this, in a great measure, is 
more atributable to the world about us, than to ourselves; we make 
partizans to console us for the loss of one who was our confidant—and in 
the violence, of their passions, we are carried away as ina current. The 
students were no exception to this theory—scarcely had they ceased to 
regard each other as friends, when they began to feel as enemies. Alas, 
is it not ever so? Does not the good soil, which, when cultivated with 
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eare, produces the fairest flowers, and the richest fruits~rear up, when 
neglected and abandoned, the mogt noxious weeds, and the rankest 
thistles? And yet, it was love for another—that passion so humanizing 
in its influence, so calculated to assuage the stormy and vindictive traits 
of even a savage nature—it was love had made them thus, To how many 
is the “light that lies in woman’s eyes” but a beacon to lure to ruin? When 
we think that but one can succeed, where so many strive—what sadness 
and misery must not result to others ? 

Another change came over them, and a stranger still. Eisendecker, 
the violent youth, of ungovernable temper, and impetuous passion—who 
loved the wildest freak of student-daring, and ever was the first to lead 
the way in each mad scheme—had now become silent and thoughtful—a 
gentle sadness tempered down the fierce traits of his hot nature, and he 
no longer frequented his old haunts of the cellar and the fighting school, 
but wandered alone into the country, and spent whole days in solitude, 
Von Miihry, on the other hand, seemed to have assumed the castaway 
mantle of his once friend ; the gentle bearing, and almost submissive tone 
of his manner, were exchanged for an air of conscious pride—a demeanour 
that bespoke a triumphant spirit—and the quiet youth, suddenly seemed 
changed to arash, high-spirited boy, reckless from very happiness. pane 
this time, Eisendecker had attached himself particularly to me; an 
although I had always hitherto preferred Von Miihry, the feeling of the 
other’s unhappiness—a sense of compassion for suffering, which it was 
easy to see was great—drew me closer in my friendship towards him; 
and, at last, I scarcely saw Adolphe at all—and when we did meet, a 
mutual feeling of embarrassment, separated and estranged us from each 
other. About this time, I set off on an excursion to the Hartz Mountains, 
to visit the Brocken, and see the mines—my absence, delayed beyond 
what I first intended, was above four weeks—and I returned to Géttingen 
just as the summer vacation was about to begin. 

About five leagues from Géttingen; on the road towards Nordheim, 
there is a little village called Meissner, a favourite resort of the students, 
in all their festivals—while, at something less than a mile distant, stands 
a water mill, on a little rivulet among the hills—a wild, sequestered spot, 
overgrown with stunted oak and brushwood. A narrow bridle-path leads 
to it from the village, and this was the most approved place for settling 
all those affairs of honour, whose character was too serious to make it safe 
to decide nearer the university: for, strangely enough—while, by the 
laws of the university, duelling was rigidly denounced—yet, whenever 
the quarrel was decided by the sword, the authorities never, or almost 
never interfered—but if a pistol was the weapon, the thing at once took 
@ more serious aspect, 

For what reasons the mills have been always selected, as the appropriate 
scenes for such encounters, I never could discover; but the fact is unques- 
tionable—and I never knew a university town, that did not possess its 
“ water privileges” jn this manner. 

. Towards the mill, I was journeying at the easy pace of my pony, 
early on a summer’s morning, preferring the rural breakfast with the 
miller—for they are always a kind of innkeepers—to the fare of the 
village. I entered the little bridle-path that conducted to his door, and 
was sauntering listlessly aloag, dreaming pleasantly, as one does, when 
the song of the lark, and the heavy odour of dew-pressed flowers, steep 
the heart in a happiness all its own—when, behind me, I heard the 
regular tramp of marching, I listened—had I been a stranger to the 
sound, I should have thought them soldiers—but I knew too well the 
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measured tread of the student, and I heard the jingling of their heavy 
sabres, a peculiar clank a student’s ear cannot be deceived in. I guessed 
at once the object of their coming, and grew sick at heart to think 
that the storm of men’s stubborn passions, and the strife of their revenge- 
ful nature, should desecrate a peaceful little spot like this. I was about 
to turn back, disgusted at the thought, when I remembered I must return 
by the same path, and meet them—but even this I shrunk from. The 
footsteps came nearer and nearer, and I had barely time to move off the 
path, into the brushwood, and lead my pony after, when they turned the 
angle of the way. They who walked first, were muffled in their cloaks, 
whose high collars concealed their faces, but the caps, of many a gaudy 
colour, proclaimed them students. At a little distance behind, and with a 
slower step, came another party, among which I noticed one, who walked 
between two others, his head sunk on his bosom, and evidently overcome 
with emotions of deep sorrow. A movement of my horse, at this instant, 
attracted their attention towards the thicket—they stopped, and a voice 
called out my name. I looked round, and there stood Eisendecker before 
me. He was dressed in deep mourning, and looked pale and worn—his 
black beard and moustache deepening the haggard expression of features, 
to which the red borders of his eyelids, and his bloodless lips, gave an 
air of the deepest suffering. “Ah, my friend,” said he, with a sad effort 
at a smile, “you are here quite apropos. I am going to fight Adolphe 
this morning.” A fearful presentiment that such was the case, came over 
me the instant I saw him—but when he said so, a thrill ran through me, 
and I grew cold from head to foot. 

“ 1 see you are sorry,” said he tenderly, while he took my hand within 
both of his—“but you would not blame me—indeed, you would not—if 
you knew all.” 

«“ What then was the cause of this quarrel—how came you to an open 
rupture ?” 

He turned round, and as he did so, his face was purple, the blood 
suffused every feature, and his very eye-balls seemed like bursting with 
it—he tried to speak, but I only heard a rushing noise, like a hoarse- 
drawn breath. : 

“ Be still, my dear Eisendecker,” said I, “cannot this be settled other- 
wise than thus °” 

“ No, no,” said he, in the voice of indignant passion, I used to hear 
from him long before, “never.” He waved his hand impatiently, as he 
spoke, and turned his head from me. At the same moment, one of his 
companions made a sign with his hand, towards me, 

“What!” whispered I, in horror—“a blow ?” 

A brief nod was the reply. Alas, from that minute all hope left me. 
Too well I knew the desperate alternative that awaited such an insult— 
reconciliation was no longer to be thought of. I asked no more, but 
followed the group, along the path towards the mill. 

In a little garden, as it was called—we should rather term it, a neatly- 
chosen grass-plot—where some tables and benches were placed, under the 
shade of large chestnut trees, Adolphe von Miihry stood, surrounded by a 
number of his friends. He was dressed in his costume, as a member of 
the Russian club of the Landsmanschaft—a kind of uniform, of blue and 
white, with a silver braiding on the cuffs and collar—and looked hand- 
somer than ever I saw him. The change his features had undergone, gave 
him an air of manliness and confidence, that greatly improved him—and 
his whole carriage indicated a degree of self-reliance, and energy, which 
became him perfectly. A faint blush coloured his cheek, as he saw me 
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enter—and he lifted his cap straight above his head, and saluted me cour- 
teously, but with an evident effort tf appear at ease before me. I returned 
his salute mournfully—perhaps, reproachfully, too—for he turned away, 
and whispered something to a friend at his side. 

Although I had seen many duels with the sword, it was the first time I 
was present at an affair with pistols, in Germany—and I was no less 
surprised, than shocked, to perceive, that one of the party produced a dice- 
box and dice, and placed them on a table. 

. Eisendecker all this time sat far apart from the rest, and with folded 
arms, and half-closed eyelids, seemed to wait in patience for the moment 
of being called on. 

“ What are they throwing for, yonder “whispered I to a Saxon student 
near me. 

“ For the shot, of course,” said he; “not but that they might spare 
themselves the labour. Eisendecker must fire first ; and as for who comes 
second after him ” 

“Ts he so sure as that?” asked I in terror, for the fearful vision of 
blood would not leave my mind. 

“That is he; the fellow that can knock a bullet off a champagne bottle 
at five-and-twenty paces, may chance to hit a man at fifteen.” 

“ Miihry has it,” cried out one of those at the table; and I heard the 
words repeated from mouth to mouth, till they reached Eisendecker, as he 
moved his cane listlessly to and fro in the mill-stream. 

“ Remember Ludwig,” said his friend, as he grasped his arm with a 
strong clasp; “ remember what I told you.” 

The other nodded carelessly, and merely said—“ Is all ready ?” 

“Stand here, Eisendecker,” said Miihry’s second, as he dropped a 
pebble in the grass. 

Miihry was already placed, and stood erect—his eyes steadily directed 
to his antagonist, who never once looked towards him, but kept his glance 
fixed straight in front. ‘ 

“ You fire first, sir,” said Miihry’s friend ; while I could mark that his 
voice trembled slightly at the words. ‘ You may reserve your fire till I 
have counted twenty, after the word is given.” 

As he spoke, he placed the pistol in Eisendecker’s hand, and called 
out— 

“‘ Gentlemen, fall back, fall back—I am about to give the word. Herr 
Eisendecker, are you ready ?” 

A nod was the reply. 

“ Now,” cried he, in a loud voice; and scarcely was the word uttered, 
when the discharge of the pistol was heard. So rapid, indeed, was the 
motion, that we never saw him lift his arm; nor could any one say what 
direction the ball had taken. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” muttered Eisendecker’s friend, in tones of 
agony. “All is over with him now.” ; : 

Before a minute elapsed, the word to fall back was again given, and I 
now beheld Von Miihry standing with his pistol in hand, while a smile of 
cool, but determined malice sat on his features. 

While the second repeated the same words over to him, I turned to look 
at Eisendecker, but he evinced no apparent consciousness of what was 
going on about him; his eyes, as before, were bent on vacancy ; his pale 

ace, unmoved, showed no signs of passion. In an instant the fearful 
“now,” rung out, and Miihry slowly raised his arm, and levelling his 
pistol steadily, stood with his eye bent on his victim. While the deep 
voice of the second slowly repeated one—two—three—four—never was 
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any thing like the terrible suspense of that moment. It seemed as if the 
very seconds of human life were measuring out one by one. As the word 
“ten” dropped from his lips, I saw Miihry’s hand shake. In his revengeful 
desire to kill his man, he had waited too long, and now he was growing 
nervous : he let fall his arm to his side, and waited for a few seconds, then 
raising it again, he took a steady aim, and at the word, “nineteen,” fired. 

A slight movement. of Eisendecker’s head at this instant brought his face 
full front.; and the bullet, which would have transfixed his head, now 
merely passed along his cheek, tearing a rude flesh-wound as it went. 

A half cry broke from Miihry: I heard not the word, but the accent I 
shall never cease to remember. It was now Eisendecker’s time; and as 
the blood streamed down his eheek, and fell in great drops upon his neck 
and shoulders, I saw his face assume the expression it used to wear in for- 
mer days. A terrible smile lit up his dark features, and a gleam of pas- 
sionate vengeance made his eye glow like that of a maniac. 

“T am ready; give the word,” cried he in frantic impatience. 

But Miihry’s second, fearful of giving way to such a moment of passion, 
hesitated; when Eisendecker again called out“ The word, sir, the 
word ;” and the bystanders, indignant at the appearance of unfairness, 
repeated the cry. 

The crowd fell back, and the word was given. Eisendecker raised his 
weapon—poised it for a second in his hand—and then elevating it above 
his head, brought it gradually down, till, from the position where I stood, 
I could see that he aimed at his heart. 

His hand was now motionless, as if it were marble—while his eye, 
rivetted on his antagonist, seemed to fix on one small spot, as though his 
whole vengeance was to be glutted there. Never was suspense more 
dreadful, and I stood breathless, in the expectation of the fatal flash, when 
with a jerk of his arm he threw up the pistol and fired above his head ; 
and then, with a heart-rending ery of “ Mein bruder, mein bruder,” rushed 
into Miihry’s arms, and fell into a torrent of tears. 


The scene was indeed a trying one, and few could witness it unmoved. 
As for me, I turned away completely overcome; while my heart found 
vent in thankfulness that such a fearful beginning should end thus happily. 

** Yes,” said Eisendecker, as we rode home together that evening, when, 
after a long silence, he spoke: “ Yes, I had resolved to kill him; but when my 
finger was even on the trigger, I saw a look upon his features that reminded 
me of those earlier and happier days when we had but one home and one 


heart; and I felt as if I was about to become the murderer of my 
brother.’’ 
Need I add that they were friends for ever after. 


Here, then, must I leave Gottingen and its Burschenchaft; and while I 
say, good-by—a long good-by—wish you, meanwhile, a happy Christmas. 
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SECOND ARTICLE, * 


CIVIC PROCESSIONS—RIDING THE 
FRANCHISES. 


Tue greatest change wrought in any 
one body of our metropolis within the 
last century, has decidedly been in our 
city corporation. We speak not of 
the political alterations effected by 
“the act transferring corporate abuses 
to other hands,” as some one justly 
calls the corporation reform bill ; but 
of a change of manners as marked in 
the old corporation before its dissolu- 
tion, as in its present successor—a 
change brought about, not by the ope- 
ration of acts of parliament, but by 
the silent progress of time and altera- 
tion of public feeling, and evincing 
itself in the almost total discontinuance 
of display of civic ceremonies and civic 
processions. We have now no pere- 
grinations of trades on their saints’ 
days. The shoemakers no longer 
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ead ; and the smiths will never again 
walk in company with a limping Vul- 
can; nor the fishmongers’ corporation 
personate the twelve apostles. Even 
the very principal ceremony on which 
the boundaries of our civic liberties 
depended, is no longer observed ; and 
though the Archbishop of Dublin were 
to depasture his horses on the Lord 
Mayor’s garden; or the seneschal 
of St. Sepulchre’s to execute an 
attachment under the very piazza of 
the post-office, the sturdy citizens will 
never again ride their franchises. The 
last miserable remnant of our corpo- 
rate dignity is the Lord Mayor’s annual 
procession, in his old glass coach, 
accompanied by a sorry troop of horse 
police; and the only merry-making that 
accompanies it, is an occasional upset 
of that terror of pawnbrokers, the 
city marshal, from his military charger. 
It is true, that sixty years ago, those 
things were beginning to decline, and 
had somewhat fallen from their ancient 
state. Still the remnant of them was 
then kept up, and in some matters 
adhered to with as much earnestness 
as ever. 
The principal civic ceremony which 


still continued within that period, with 
unabated splendour, was the triennial 
procession of the corporation, vulgarly 
called “ riding the fringes.” The great 
object of all civic corporations in their 
original constitution, was the protec- 
tion of the rights and properties of 
the citizens against the usurpation of 
powerful neighbours, church and lay, 
and the stout upholding of the several 
immunities and privileges conferred b 
their different charters. The vigi- 
lance of the Dubliners, in ancient 
times, was principally to be exercised 
— their ecclesiastical neighbours 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Kilmainham, 
Thomas Court, and St. Sepulchre’s, 
the latter being the liberty of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Various were 
the disputes and feuds about their 
respective boundaries, and many are 
the charters and inquisitions definin 
them, which are still extant. To guar 
themselves from encroachment, the 
citizens from time immemorial peram- 
bulated the boundaries of their char- 
tered district every third year, and this 
was termed riding their franchises, 
corrupted into “riding the fringes.” 
In ancient times, when the ecclesias- 
tics were a powerful body, this was a 
very necessary ceremony, and in some 
Measure a dangerous service. The 
worthy citizens went forth “ well 
horsed, armed, and in good array ;” 
and so they are described, in an account 
of this ceremony, in 1488, still extang 
in the white book of Christ's Church, 
But when the power and possessions of 
their clerical neighbours passed away 
there was no one with the will orthe 
means of interfering with them. The 
citizens had long ceased to march out 
with a black standard before them— 
“a great terror to the Irish enemies ;” 
and their military spirit having com- 
letely died away, the riding of the 
ranchises became altogether a peace- 
ful exhibition of civic pomp, consisting 
chiefly of the following emblematic 
personages, and display of craft. 
Every one of the twenty-five cor- 
porations was preceded by a large 
vehicle, drawn by the most splendid 


* See page 744, vol. xxi. for June, 1843. 
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horses that could be bought or bor- 
rowed; indeed all were eager to 
lend the best they had. On these 
carriages were borne the implements 
of the respective trades, at which the 
artizans worked as they advanced. 
The weavers fabricated ribbons of va- 
rious gay colours, which were sent 
floating among the crowd. The prin- 
tersstruck off hand-bills, with songs and 
odes prepared for the occasion, which 
were also thrown about in the same man- 
ner. The smiths blew their bellows, 
hammered on their anvils, and forged 
various implements, and every corpo- 
ration as it passed was seen in the 
exercise of its peculiar trade. They 
were accompanied by persons repre- 
senting the various natures or person- 
ages of their craft, mixing together 
saints and demigods, as they hap- 
pened to be sacred or profane. Thus, 
the shoemakers had a person repre- 
senting St. Crispin, with his last; 
the brewers, St. Andrew, with his 
cross ; but the smiths, though patron- 
ised by S. Loy, were accompanied by 
Vulcan and Venus—which last was the 
handsomest woman that could be pro- 
cured for the occasion, and the most 
gaily attired. She was attended bya 
Cupid, who shot numerous darts, en 
passant, at the ladies who crowded the 
windows. The merchants, who exist 
under the patronage of the Trinity, 
could not without profanation attempt 
any personal representation ; but they 
exhibited a huge shamrock, as the em- 
blem furnished by St. Patrick himself, 
while they were also accompanied by 
a large ship on wheels navigated by 
real sailors. 

The course of proceeding of this 
motley assembly was this: They drew 
up at the old Custom-house, and 
passing along Temple-bar and Fleet- 
street, they came to the sea at Rings- 
end. They then proceeded to low- 
water mark, when a trumpet was 
sounded, a water-bailiff advanced, and 
riding into the water, as far as he 
could, hurled a spear eastward. This 
marked the eastern boundary of the 
city. They then crossed the Strand, 
and traversing the boundaries of the 
city and county, by Merrion, Bray 
road, Donnybrook, &c., came by Ste- 
phen’s Green, to the division between 
the city and liberties. Then traversing 
Kevin's Port, Bolton-lane, Bride-street, 
Bull-alley, &c., they again emerged at 
Dolphin’s barn, from whence they took 
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a round by Stony Batter, Finglass, 
Glasnevin,and Clontarf, ending a little 
beyond Raheny. In the course of 
this peregrination, they passed through 
several houses, and threw down any 
fences that came in their way, particu- 
larly on the confines of the liberties. 
The liberties of Dublin, forming an 
elevated tract on the western side of 
the city, were so called from certain 
privileges and immunities conferred 
upon it. It contained formerly a 
population of forty thousand souls, 
who had obtained a high degree of 
opulence by the establishment of the 
silk and woollen manufacture among 
them. After the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, a number of indus- 
trious artizans of the reformed faith, 
driven from their own country, had 
taken refuge in this district, and 
brought the manufacture of silk and 
woollen to a high state of perfection. 
About sixty years ago there were three 
thousand four hundred looms in active 
employment ; and in 1791, there were 
twelve hundred silk looms alone. This 
prosperity was liable to great fluctua- 
tions. Two years after, when war 
was declared with France, and the raw 
material was difficult to be procured, 
the poor artizans experienced great 
distress ; but the breaking out of the 
insurrection in 98, in which many of 
them were engaged, entirely ruined 
them; so that at the time of the Union 
they were reduced to utter beggary. 
On all occasions of distress, they 
descended in masses from their elevated 
site to the lower parts of the town, and, 
as has been remarked, they resembled 
an irruption of some foreign horde— 
a certain wildness of aspect, with pallid 
faces and squalid persons, seemed to 
mark at this time the poor artizans of 
the liberty as a separate class from 
the other inhabitants of Dublin. Of 
this famous and flourishing community 
nothing remains at the present day but 
large houses, with stone fronts and 
architectural ornaments, in ruins in 
remote and obscure streets; and a 
small branch of the poplin and tabinet 
manufacture, a fabric almost exclu- 
sively confined to them, and whose 
beauty and excellence are well known. 
At the time of which we write, how- 
ever, they exhibited their power on 
every public occasion, and during the 
perambulation of the Lord Mayor, 
they particularly signalized themselves. 
As they had manor courts and senes- 
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chals of their own, with a court-house 
and a prison, they were exceedingly 
jealous of their separate jurisdiction. 
They assembled in detachments in 
some places leading to their territo- 
ries, and made a show of strongly 
opposing any invasion of their inde- 
pendence. The most remarkable was 
on the Cross Poddle, leading to the 
Coombe, the great avenue to the 
interior of the Liberties, and here 
they made a most formidable exhibi- 
tion of resistance.* They seized upon 
the sword-bearer of the corporation, 
wrested from his hand the civic wea- 
pon, and having thus established their 
seeming right to resist encroachment, 
the sword was restored, on condition 
of receiving a present as a tribute, and 
liberating a prisoner from confinement. 
These demands being complied with, a 
formal permission was = to the 
procession to move on. The man who 
wrested the sword from the bearer had 
a distinguished name, and an achieve- 
ment to boast of during the rest of his 
life. 

Beside hurling the spear into the 
sea, the Lord Mayor and corporation 
observed several other ceremonies. In 
their progress they made various stops, 
and held sham consultations, which 
were called courts. At a court at 
Essex-gate, it was aregular ceremony to 
summon Sir Michael Creagh in the fol- 
lowing form:—* Sir Michael Creagh! 
Sir Michael Creagh! come and appear 
at the court of our Lord the King, 
holden before the right honourable the 
Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin, 
or you will be outlawed.”—This sin- 
gular ne originated from the 
circumstance of Sir Michael Creagh’s 
having been Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
in 1668, and absconded, carrying with 
him the gold collar of S.S., which had 
been given to the corporation only a 
few years before by Charles II. The 
civic citation to the fugitive thief bein 
wholly fruitless, and Sir M. Creagh 
never having returned with the collar, 
a new one was obtained by Bartholo- 
mew Vanhomrigh, from William III., 
in 1697, which is the one at present 
in use. The citation, however, conti- 
nued to be made during the procession. 
The worthy citizen through whom the 
collar of S. S. was restored, was fa- 
ther to Swift's celebrated Vanessa. 

The trappings and equipments of 
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this procession seem to have been bor- 
*rowed from the ancient practice of 

acting plays or mysteries by the dif- 
ferent guilds of the corporation. Those 
representations had been discontinued 
since the time of Elizabeth: they are 
however mentioned by many writers, 
and in the books of the corporation 
there are several entries relating to the 
expenses and mode of proceeding for 
them, which show the allegories acted 
to have been similar to the characters 
assumed by the guilds in riding the 
franchises. They were a most ex- 
traordinary medley of religion and 
profanity, morals and indecency. Thus, 
in the same interlude, the carpenters 
acted the story of Joseph and Mary; 
the tailors, Adam and Eve; while the 
vintners personated Bacchus and his 
companions, with their drunkenness and 
gallantries; and the smiths, Vulcan 
and the intrigues of his fair consort, 
or, as it was. modestly entered, “ Vul- 
can, and what related to him.” Such 
things formed regular items in the 
corporation accounts. Several items 
are given in the History of Dublin, and 
are sufficiently amusing. For a cele- 
bration of St. George's day are the 
following :— 

“Item 3. The elder master to find 
a maiden, well attired, to lead the 
dragon, and the clerk of the market to 
find a golden line for the dragon.” 

“Item 4. Theelder warden to find 
for St. George four trumpets; but 
St. George himself to pay them their 
wages. tf 

On the subject of civic processions 
we may mention one which, though 
discontinued for many centuries, was 
much talked of on the election of our 
first R. C. Mayor, though some sce 
tics doubted if it ever existed. We 
mean the ceremony of the Lord Mayor 
walking barefooted through the city on 
Corpus Christi day. The origin and 
account of this ceremony is given at 
length in Stanihurst’s Chronicle. In 
1514, there were constant disputes 
between Gerald Fitzgerald, the Earl 
of Kildare, and James Butler, Earl of 
Ormonde. The origin of the long 
continued feud between their two illus- 
trious families, is referred to the con- 
test between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, the family of Kildare, ad- 
hering to the house of York, and 
Ormonde, to Lancaster. The govern- 


t Ibid. p. 1063. Ibid. p. 110, 
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ment, therefore, after the accession of 
Henry the seventh, relied implicitly on 
the Kildare family, and the Earl of 
Kildare was accordingly made deputy ; 
but, in the words of the historian, 
«James, Earl of Ormonde, a deepe and 
farre reaching man, giving backe like 
a butting ram, to strike the harder 
push, devised to inveigle his adversa- 
rie, by submission and curtesie, bein 
not then able to match him wit 
stoutnesse or pre-eminence. Where- 
upon Ormonde addressed his letters to 
the deputie, specifying a slander raised 
on hitn and his, that he purposed to de- 
fame his government and to withstand 
his authoritie. And for the cleering 
of himself, and of his adherents, so it 
stood with the deputie his pleasure, 
he would make his special repaire to 
Dublin, and there in an open audience 
would purge himselfe of all such odious 
crimes, of which he was wrongfullie 
suspected.” 

The Earl of Kildare having assented 
to this arrangement, Ormonde marched 
to Dublin at the head of a “ puissant 
army,” and took up his quarters in 
Thomas-court, now a part of the 
city, but thena suburb. The meeting 
was arranged to take place in Patrick’s 
Church. Before it took place, how- 
ever, the feuds between Ormonde’s fol- 
lowers and the citizens had arisen to 
an uncontrollable height, and during 
the cunference, while the leaders were 
wrangling inthe church about their mu- 
tual differences, their adherents came 
to blows, and abody of archers and citi- 
zens rushed to the church, meaning 
to have murdered Ormonde. The earl, 
however, suspecting treachery, fled in- 
to the chapter-house and made fast 
the door. The disappointed citizens, 
in their rage, shot their arrows at ran- 
dom through the aisles, and into the 
chancel, leaving some of them stick- 
ing in the images: In the riot a citi- 
zen named Blambfeil was slain. 

The Earl of Ormonde was so much 
alarmed that he would not come out of 
his sanctuary till the deputy assured 
him of his life by joining hands. A 
hole was accordingly cut in the door, 
but Ortnonde suspecting it was a trick 
to get an opportunity to chop off his 
hand, refused to put it out; so the 
Earl of Kildare, to re-assure him, 
thrust his hand in, after which they 
shook hands and were for the present 


reconciled. We give the result, so far 
as the citizens were concerned, in the 
historian'’s words. 


** Ormonde bearing in mind the trea- 
cherie of the Dublinians, procured such 
as were the gravest prelates of his 
clergie to intimate to the court of 
Rome the heathenish riot of the citi- 
zens of Dublin, in rushing into the 
church armed, polluting with slaughter 
the consecrated place, defacing the 
images, prostrating the reliks, rasing 
down altars, with barberous outcries, 
more like miscreant Saracens than 
Christian Catholikes. Whereupon a legat 
was posted to Ireland, bending his course 
to Dublin, where soone after he was so- 
lemny received by Walter Fitzsimon, 
Archbishop of Dublin, a grave prelat, 
for his lerning and wisdome, chosen to 
be one of King Henrie the Seventh his 
chaplins, in which vocation he continued 
twelve eares,and after was advaticed to 
be Arekblehop of Dublin. The legat 
upon his arrival indicted the city for this 
execrable offense: but at length by the 
procurement as well of the archbishop 
as of all the clergie, he was weighed to 
give the citizens absolution with this 
caveat, that in detestation of so horrible 
a fact, and ad perpetuam rei memoriam, 
the Maior of Dublin should go bare- 
footed through the citie in open pro- 
cession before the sacrament, on Corpus 
Christi daie, which penitent satisfaction 
was after in everie such procession dulie 
accomplished.””* 


DRUNKENNESS,. 


Tue habit of intemperate drinking 
had grown to such an excess in Ire- 
land, that it was gravely asserted there 
was something in the people's constitu- 
tion congenial to the excitement of 
ardent spirits. The propensity for in- 
toxication among the people had been 
remarked from the earliest times. Sir 
W.~ Petty, who wrote in the year 
1682, when Dublin contained but 
6,025 houses, states that 1,200 of them 
were public houses, and sold intoxicat- 
ing liquors. In 1798, in Thomas- 
street, nearly every third house was a 
public house. The street contained 
190 houses, and of these fifty-two were 
licensed to sell spirits. Amiong the 
upper classes, the great consumption 
was claret, and so extensive was its 
importation, that, in the year 1763, 
it amounted to 8,000 tons—and the 
bottles alone were estimated at the 
value of £67,000. This fact is de- 


NN 
* Chron. of Ireland, Regn. Hen. VIII. 
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tailed by honest Rutty, the Quaker 
historian of the county of Dublin.* 
Such were the convivial habits of the 
day, and so absorbed were the people 
in the indulgence, that the doctor re- 
commended that port should be substi- 
tuted in its place—* because,” said he, 
with quaint simplicity, “it would not 
admit so long a sitting—a great advan- 
tage to wise men in saving a great deal 
of their precious time.” In fact, the 
great end and aim of life in the upper 
classes seemed to be convivial indul- 
gence to excess. The rule of drink- 
ing was, that no man was allowed to 
leave the company till he was unable 
to stand, and then he might depart, if 
he could walh. 
No evasion sly 

yor sober shift, was to the puking wretch 

ndulged apart. 

If on any occasion a guest left 
the room, bits of paper were dropped 
into his glass, intimating the number 
of rounds the bottle had gone, and on 
his return he was obliged to swallow a 
glass for each, under the penalty of so 
many glasses of salt and water. It 
was the practice of some to have de- 
canters with round bottoms, like a 
modern soda water bottle, the only 
contrivance in which they could stand 
being at the head of the table, before 
the host ; stopping the bottle was thus 
rendered impossible, and every one was 
obliged to fill his glass at once, and 
pass the bottle to his neighbour, on 
peril of upsetting the contents on the 
table. A still more common practice 
was, to knock the stems off the glasses 
with a knife, so that they must be 
emptied as fast as they were filled, as 
they could not stand. 

Such orgies were not oecasional, 
but often continued every night, and 
all night long. A usual exhortation 
from a father to his son was, “‘ make 
your head, boy, while you're young ;” 
and certain knots of seasoned drinkers 
who had succeeded in this insane at- 
tempt, were called xar s&iyny, * the 
heads,” from their impenetrability to 
the effect of liquor. It was said that, 
no man who drank ever died, but 
many died learning to drink ;” and 
the number of victims who fell in 
aeting on this principle was an appal- 
ling proof of the extent of the practice 
—most families could point to some 
vietim to this premature indulgence. 
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An elderly clergyman informed us, 
“that on leaving home to enter college, 
he stopped, on his way, at the hospi- 
table mansion of a friend of his father 
for a few days. The whole time he 
was engaged with drinking parties 
every night, and assiduously plied with 
bumpers, till he sunk under the table. 
In the morning he was, of course, 
deadly sick, but his host prescribed 
« a hair of the old dog,” that is a glass 
of raw spirits. On one night, he con- 
trived to steal through a back window. 
As soon as he was missed, the cry otf 
* stole away” was raised, and he was 
pursued, but effected his escape into 
the park. Here he found an Italian 
artist, who had also been of the com- 
any, but, unused to such scenes, had 
ikewise fled from the orgies. They 
concealed themselves by lying down 
among the deer, and so passed the 
night. Towards morning, they re- 
turned to the house, and were wit- 
nesses of an extraordinary procession. 
Such of the company as were still able 
to walk, had procured a flat-backed 
car, on which they heaped the bodies 
of those who were insensible—then 
throwing a sheet over them, and illu- 
minating them with candles, like an 
Irish wake, some taking the shafts of 
the car before, and others pushing be- 
hind, and all setting up the Irish cry, 
the sensible survivors left their departed 
insensible friends at their respective 
homes. The consequences of this de- 
bauch were several duels between the 
active and passive performers on the 
following day. 

No class of society, even the gravest, 
was exempt from this indulgence. 
Even judges on the bench were seen 
inebriated, without much shame, and 
with little censure. One, well known, 
was noted for the maudling sensibility 
with which he passed sentence. It was 
remarked of him by Curran, that, 
‘‘ though he did not weep, he certainl 
had a drop in his eye.” The indul- 
gence was so universal, that pursuits 
of business never interfered with it. An 
attorney, (Howard;) writing in 1776, 
complaining of the want of reform in 
the law, and the evils of his profession, 
thus speaks :—“ This leads me to mens 
tion an evil, which I would feign have 
thrown a veil over, but for the great 
degree of excess to which it has arrived 
in this kingdom, above all others ; and 


* Nat. Hist. County of Dublin, vol. i. p. 12. 
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even among the professors of the law, 
a profession which requires the clearest, 
coolest head a man can possibly have ; 
ean we complain of being censured of 
dishonesty, if we undertake the ma- 
nagement of a man’s affairs, and render 
ourselves incapable of conducting them? 
and is not this the case with every 
man who has filled himself with strong 
wines, unless he has such an uncom- 
mon capacity as not one in a thousand 
is ever blessed with? The observation 
of English men of business, is, that 
they could not conceive how men in 
this kingdom transacted any business, 
for they seemed to do nothing but 
walk the courts the whole morning, 
and devote the whole evening to the 
bottle.” 

Innumerable are the anecdotes which 
might be collected to illustrate the ex- 
cessive indulgence in drink, now for- 
tunately wholly exploded from all 
classes. Sir Jonah Barrington has re- 
corded some, in which he was an actor, 
which are so highly characteristic, that 
we cite two of them, though, perhaps, 
already known to most of our readers. 
Near to the kennel of his father’s 
hounds was built a small lodge; to this 
was rolled a hogshead of claret, a car- 
case of beef was hung up against the 
wall, a kind of ante-room was filled 
with straw, as a kennel for the com- 
pany, when inclined to sleep, and all 
the windows were closed to shut out 
the light of day. Here nine gentle- 
men, who excelled in various convivial 
qualities, were enclosed on a frosty St. 
Stephen’s day, accompanied by two 
pipers and a fiddJer, with two couple 
of hounds, to join in the chorus raised 
by the guests. Among the sports in- 
troduced was a cock-fight, in which 
twelve game cocks were thrown on the 
floor, who fought together till only 
one remained alive, who was declared 
the victor. Here, for seven days, the 
party were shut in, till the cow was 
declared cut up, and the claret on the 
stoop, when the last gallon was mulled 
with spices, and drank in tumblers to 
their next merry meeting. The same 
writer describes a party given in an 
unfinished room, the walls of which 
were recently plastered, and the mor- 
tar soft. At»ten, on the following 
morning, some friends entered to pay 
@ visit, and they found the. company 
fast-asleep, in various positions, some 
qn chairs, and someon the floor 
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among empty bottles, broken plates 
and dishes, bones and fr. ents of 
meat floated in claret, with a kennel 
of dogs devouring them. On the floor 
lay the piper, on his back, apparently 
dead, with the table cloth thrown over 
him for a shroud, and six candles 
placed round him, burned down to the 
sockets. Two of the com had 
fallen asleep, with their Raiden to 
the soft wall; the heat and light of 
the room, after eighteen hours’ carou- 
sal, had caused the plaster to set and 
harden, so that the heads of the men 
were firmly incorporated with it. It 
was necessary, with considerable diffi- 
culty, to punch out the mass with an 
oyster-knife, giving much pain to the 
parties, by the loss of half their hair 
and a part of the scalp. Allowing all 
licence for the author’s colouring, in 
what other country on the face of the 
earth could any thing like such scenes 
have occurred? 


SHOE BLACKS AND THE STREETS. 


Tue common people of Dublin were 
eminently distinguished b uliar 
traits of character, in which they dif- 
fered from the populace of every other 
city. Among them, the shoe-blacks 
were a numerous and formidable body, 
the precursors of Day and Martin, 
till the superior merits of the latter 
put an end to their trade. The polish 
they used was lamp-black and eggs, for 
which they purchased all that were 
rotten in the markets. Their imple- 
ments consisted of a three-legged stool, 
a basket containing a blunt knife, 
called a spudd, a painter’s brush, and 
an old wig. A gentleman usually 
went out in the morning with dirty 
boots or shoes, sure to find a shoe- 
black sitting on his stool at the corner 
of the street. He laid his foot in his 
lap, without ceremony, where the ar- 
tist scraped it with his spudd, wiped it 
with his wig, and then laid on his com- 
— as thick as black paint with 

is painter’s brush. The stuff dried 
with a rich polish, requiring no fric- 
tion, and little inferior to the elabo- 
rated modern fluids, save only the in- 
tolerable odours exhaled from eggs in 
a high state of putridity, and which 
filled any house which was entered be- 
fore the composition was quite dry, 
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and sometimes tainted even the air of 
fashionable drawing-rooms. Polishing 
shoes, we should mention, was at this 
time a refinement almost confined to 
cities, people in the country being ge- 
nerally satisfied with grease. The cir- 
cumstance is recorded in the ballad of 
the famous wedding of Baltymore— 


“Oh! lay by the fat to grease the priest's boots.” 


Goose grease was the favourite and 
most fashionable, and so was reserved 
for his reverence. 

These artists were distinguished for 
other qualities, as well as professional 
skill. Their costume was singularly 
squalid, if possible generally exceeding 
the representation of the brother of 
the brush preserved in Hogarth’s pic- 
ture. of the idle apprentice, one of 
whose associates is a member of the 
craft, with his basket and brush, play- 
ing chuck-farthing on a tomb-stone 
during divine service on Sunday. But 
the Dublin shoe-black far excelled his 
English contemporary in qualities de- 
signated by the alliteration of “ wit 
and wickedness, dirt and drollery.” 
Miss Edgeworth has preserved some 
traits of their qualities in her admi- 
rable essay on Irish bulls, most inge- 
niously proving that what appeared to 
be the blundering phraseology of this 
class was in reality figurative and poe- 
tical language, and a tissue of tropes 
and metaphors.* 

One, known by the simple appella- 
tion of “ Bill,” perhaps the very Bill 
whom Miss Edgeworth has immortal- 
ized, was distinguished on many other 
occasions for his ready wit. Hegene- 
rally sat on Ormond-quay, at the cor- 
ner of Arran-street, and had an over- 
flow of customers, who resorted to his 
stool, as much to hear his wit, as to 
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receive his polish. Some ladies, at 
that time stars in the Irish court, were 
“not very scrupulous in seeking such 
entertainment, and frequently accosted 
Bill to hear his bon mots, though the 
were not always fit to be repeated. 
One day the gay Mrs. Stratford walked 
up to him, and by way of entering 
into conversation and hearing his good 
things, she asked him the way to the 
Phenix Park. While Bill was po- 
litely directing her, an aide-de-camp 
came up, to whom she turned and 
whispered that she was about to ex- 
tract something witty from Bill; so, 
accosting him again, she renewed the 
conversation, and begged him to go 
on, adding, “and so, sir, you were 
saying—”’ Bill, offended at her inatten- 
tion, replied, “ Oh, be des, marm, I 
was saying—you are de ould pro- 
verb———” and then repeated one, 
which, though singularly apposite, 
is too coarse for our pages. The 
fair querist hastened away, satis- 
fied with one specimen of Bill's wit, 
with which the aide-de-camp after- 
wards regaled the viceregal circle, 
Such coarse humour was the delight 
of the court then held in the castle of 
Dublin. 

The number of crippled and de- 
formed beggars, that even to the pre- 
sent day haunt all places of resort in 
Ireland, has long been a subject of re- 
mark to strangers. Among the notable 
efforts of the Irish parliament for the re- 
lief of the poor, was one of turning this 
class, the maimed and halt, in Dublin, 
into shoe-blacks and news-venders. To 
secure them employment, a statute was 
passed in 1773, by which young and 
able-bodied shoe-blacks, in the city, 
were made liable to be committed as 
vagabonds. This provision, like man 
others of the very silly code of whic 


* The sketch is so generally known, that we forbear to quoteit. The fair authoress 
will pardon us, however, if we suggest an amendment. One of the disputants stated 


with exultation, that his spudd was “up to the Lamprey” in his antagonist. 


All 


the knives were then made by the famous cutler of that name, which was impressed 


on the blade. The true reading is ‘‘up to de Y in him,” the name bein 


formed with the L to the 


always 


int and the Y to the handle ; so that not only the b 


but the very name, to the last letter, was buried in his body. We give a sketch of 
this now extinct instrument : an inspection of it will'give an idea of the singular 


force of the figurative expression:— 
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it formed a part, seems never to have 
been very rigidly executed; and for 
many a year afterwards the fraternit 
flourished as sound in health and lim 
as ever. 

The rapid improvement of the streets 
was destined, however, soon to prove 
far more destructive to the craft than 
commitments ; and Messrs. MacAdam 
and the paving board were worse ene- 
mies than beadlesand parish constables. 
The state of the best streets about a 
century ago, was much worse than the 
Pill-lane or Goat-alley of 1843. There 
were no areas in front of houses as 
there are now, in all streets consisting 
of private residences ; and the spouts, 
instead of being carried down to the 
ground, so as to suffer the water to 
run off in a quiet stream, projected out 
either from the roof, or half-way down 
the wall, so as to pour in torrents over 
a large space below, after every shower. 
Sewers there were few or none, and 
many houses having no reres or places 
of deposit behind, the inhabitants threw 
all species of filth into the middle of 
the street, so that Dublin was as little 

urified as Edinburgh or Lisbon. As 
ate as the year 1811, there was not 
one covered sewer in the most popu- 
lous district of the city—the Liberty, 
south of the Coombe ; and it is a very 
singular circumstance, that when the 
great sewer through Capel-street was 
commenced under the powers vested 
in the paving board, after 1806, that 
street being then one of the most popu- 
lous in Dublin, and in which the most 
thriving shopkeepers of the day lived, the 
sewer was covered in at the desire of 
the inhabitants, and left unfinished.* 
For want of sewers the filth and waters 
were received in pits, called cess-pools, 
dug before the doors, and covered in ; 
and those continued in Sackville-street, 
and other places, till after the year 
1811; and many now remember the 
horrid sight and smell which periodi- 
cally offended the inhabitants in this 
fashionable street, when those stygian 
pools were opened and emptied. 

To the causes of accumulating filth 
was to be added the excessive narrow- 
ness of the streets. Chancery-lane, 
once one of the most fashionable streets 
in the city, and the residence of all the 
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leading members of the legal profes. 


sion, who have now migrated to Mer. 
rion-square, is hardly the width of a 
modern stable-lane; and Cutpurse. 
row, the leading thoroughfare from 
the southern road to the eastern end 
of the town was, before it was widened 
in 1810, only fifteen feet broad. 

Among the mementos of the former 
state of the streets of our metropolis, 
some, not the least curious, are the va- 
rious acts passed for their improve- 
ment, which draw most piteous pic- 
tures of their state. From one passed 
in 1717, it appears to have been 4 lu- 
erative business tolay dirt in the streets 
for the purpose of making manure, 
In such a state of the city shoe 
blacks must have had a thriving trade. 
The face of things is now changed; 
Dublin is one of the cleanest cities 
in Europe, and a pedestrian ma: 
walk from east to west and nort 
to south of it without soiling his 
foot. 

The advance of this improvement in 
our metropolis was occasionally marked 
by events which exhibit strange traits. 
Among others, Gorges Ed, Howard 
mentions a characteristic anecdote of 
the mode of carrying the law into 
effect in the year 1757, After the in- 
stitution of the wide street commis- 
sioners, who were then first appointed 
for the purpose of opening a passage 
** from Essex bridge to the royal pa- 
lace, the castle of Dublin,” they pro- 
ceeded to carry the work into execu- 
tion; but when the bargains for the 
houses they had purchased were con- 
cluded, the inhabitants refused to give 
up possession, alleging they had six 
months to remain; and prepared bills 
for injunctions against the commission- 
ers. A host of labourers were pre- 
pared with ladders and tools in the 
night before the day on which the in- 
junctions were to be applied for, who 
proceeded at the first light in the 
morning to strip the roofs, and in a 
short time left the houses open to the 
sky. The terrified inhabitants bolted 
from their beds into the streets, under 
the impression that the city was at- 
tacked, of which there were some ru- 
mours, as it was a time of war, On 
learning the cause, they changed their 


The sewer was so wide and deep in pro- 


to breadth of the street, that the inhabitants were afraid the foundation 
their houses would give way and fall into it. 
+ Part of Sackville-street still maintains this nuisance. 
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bills of injunction into bills of indict- 
ment, but the commissioners proceeded 
without further impediment. 

Another fatal enemy to the craft of 
shoe-blacks was the increase and cheap- 
ness of public vehicles. About fifty 

ears after the introduction of coaches 
into England, the first hackney-coach 
stand was established in London, It 
was formed, a.pv. 1634, by an experi- 
menting sea captain, named Bailey, at 
the May-pole, in the Strand; but the 
general use of one-horse vehicles is of 
very recent introduction there, dating 
no farther back than 1820, when the 
Londoners borrowed their cabs from 
their Parisian neighbours. The pre- 
cise date of the introduction of hack- 
ney-coaches into Dublin we know not; 
but the first arrangement for regulat- 
ing and controlling them was made in 
1703, when their number was limited 
to one hundred and fifty, and each 
horse employed in drawing them was 
required to be ‘¢in size fourteen hands 
and a half, according to the standard.” 
The hackney-coaches we borrowed 
from our English neighbours, as their 
name imports; but our one-horse 
vehicles have always been peculiar to 
ourselves, and were in use long before 
any thing of a similar kind was intro- 
duced in England. The earliest and 
rudest of these was the “ Ringsend 
ears,” so called from their plying prin- 
cipally to that place and Irishtown, 
then the resort of the beau monde for 
the benefit of sea-bathing. This car 
consisted of a seat suspended in a 
strap of leather, between shafts, and 
without springs. The noise made by 
the creaking of the strap which sup- 
ported the whole weight of the com- 
pany, particularly distinguished this 
mode of conveyance. This machine 
was succeeded by the “noddy,” so 
called from its oscillating motion back- 
wards and forwards. It was a low 
vehicle, capable of holding two per- 
sons, and drawn by one horse. It was 
covered with a calash open before, 
but the aperture was usually filled by 
the “ noddy boy,” who was generally 
a large-sized man, and occupied a seat 
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that protruded back, so that he sat in 
the lap of his company. The use of 

* the noddy by certain classes grew into 
a proverb, “ Elegance and ease, like a 
shoe- black in a noddy.” 

The last improvement was the 
‘jingle,” a machine rolling on four 
wheels, but so put together, that the 
rattling of the work was heard like 
the bells of a waggon team. This 
was finally succeeded by the jaunting- 
car, which still holds its place, and was, 
Hibernice, termed a “ vis-a-vis,” be- 
cause the company sat back to back.* 
The addition of covers to the kind of 
cars called inside cars, is an improve- 
ment made within the last few years, 
giving the vehicle most of the advan- 
tages of a coach ; since which our na- 
tional vehicle has completely beaten 
the English importation out of the 
field, There is not now a single coach 
plying for hire on a stand in Dublin, 

he licensed cars amount to about 
1500, being nearly equal to the num- 
ber of licensed cabs in London—a fact 
to be accounted for probably by the 
absence of omnibuses here. ednes 
coaches still exist in London, but are 
rapidly giving place to their more 
youthful and active French rivals. 

Before the use of one-horse cars 
became so general and popular, the 
common vehicle for a single passenger 
was a sedan. The introduction of 
sedans into England is due to King 
Charles I. when a prince, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, who brought 
them from Spain. 

Though the notion of “ degrading 
Englishmen into beasts of burthen” 
was at first exceedingly unpopular, the 
people soon became accustomed to it, 
In process of time the chair became 
of almost universal use. In Hogarth’s 
time it was a very general favourite in 
London, especially among the beau 
monde, It could not exist, however, 
in the present crowded state of the 
giant metropolis, among the thunder 
of omnibuses, and the clash of cabs; 
and such a thing as a sedan chair ply- 
ing for hire, has for some time been 
unknown there. Chairs still survive 


* The jingle and jaunting-car were both in use for some time after the Union, 
when most.of the Irish nobility became absentees ; and the witty Duchess of Gordon 
declared there were but two titled men who frequented her soirees at the castle, Sir 
John Jingle, and Sir John Jaunting Car, alluding to Sir John Stevenson, the cele» 
brated musician, and Sir John Carr, of pocket-book celebrity. 
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in our more peaceful city, but are de- 
voted almost solely to the service of 
old ladies and invalids. The notion 
of a healthy man traversing our clean 
and even streets in a sedan, appears 
nearly as ludicrous as a man in a bon- 
net and petticoats ; and even the fair 
sex of the present day seem to have 
resigned these solitary vehicles to the 
surviving members of the last genera- 
tion. Far otherwise was it sixty years 
azo. A chair was then as indispen- 
sable to every family of distinction, as 
a coach ; an public chairs, for hire, 
were more numerous than any other 
public vehicle. Women always used 
them in cases where they would now 
walk; and men in full dress, in the 
gaudy fashion of that day, were equally 
unscrupulous as to the charge of effe- 
minacy. In 1771, the number of 
*hackney-coaches, landaus, chariots, 
post-chaises, and Berlins,” licensed by 
the governors of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, (in whom the jurisdiction was 
then vested,) to ply in Dublin and the 
environs, was limited to three hundred, 
while the number of sedans was four 
hundred. The author of the Philoso- 
phical Survey, writing in 1775, says— 
* It is deemed a reproach for a gentle- 
woman to be seen walking in the streets. 
I was advised by my bankers to lodge 
in Capel-street, near Essex-bridge, 
being in less danger of being robbed, 
two chairmen not being deemed suf- 
ficient protection.”* 

The Irish seem to have preferred 
walking with achair. The number of 
Irish chairmen in London was often 
remarked. They made a fearful en- 
gine of attack in riots, by sawing the 
poles of their chairs in two, at the 
thick part in the middle—each pole 
thus supplying two terrific bludgeons. 

The dangers of the streets alluded 
to by the writer above quoted, were a 
fertile subject of complaint in the sister 
country, as well as here ; but the foot- 
= of Dublin robbed in a manner, we 

lieve, peculiar to themselves. The 
streets were miserably lighted—indeed, 
in many places a ighted at all. 
So late as 1811, there were only 
twenty-six small oil lamps to light the 
immense square of Stephen’s-green, 
which were therefore one hundred and 
seventy feet from one another. The 
foodpads congregated in a dark entry, 
on the shady side of the street, if the 
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moon shone; if not, the dim and dis- 
mal light of the lamps was little ob. 
struction. A cord was provided with 
a loop at the end of it. The loop was 
laid on the pavement, and the thieves 
watched the approach of a passenger. 
If he put his foot in the loop, it was 
immediately chucked. The man fell 
prostrate, and was dragged rapidly u 
the entry to some cellar or waste yard, 
where he was robbed, and sometimes 
murdered. The stun received by the 
fall usually prevented the victim from 
ever recognizing the robbers. We 
knew a gentleman who had been thus 
robbed ; and when he recovered, found 
himself in an alley at the end ofa lane 
off Bride-street, nearly naked, and se- 
verely contused and lacerated by being 
dragged over the rough pavement. 

According to Mr. Knight’s account, 
the last London shoe-black might have 
been seen in 1820, in a court at the 
north of Fleet-street. We believe the 
last “regular shoe-black” in Dublin 
had his stand at the corner of Essex- 
street and Crampton court, and disap- 
peared at a much earlier period, more 
than thirty years ago. The original 
craftsmen, such as we have described 
them, were for a short time succeeded 
by peripatetic practitioners, who used 
the modern blacking that requires fric- 
tion. The use of the new material, 
however, required too much delay and 
trouble, and the improvement never 
throve. 


SLANG SONGS, 


Awone the popular favourites of the 
last century, now almost entirely ex- 
ploded, were slang songs. As com- 
positions, their merits were of various 
degrees—but the taste of the times has 
so entirely changed, that their literary 
merits would now gain them little 
attention. Their value chiefly consists 
in being. genuine pictures of uncouth 
scenes, not to be met with elsewhere. 
The favourite subjects of these com- 
positions were life in a jail and the 
roceedings of an execution. The 
interior and discipline of a prison of 
this date qrennted: a frightful contrast 
to the same things at the present day. 
The office of a jailer was regarded as 
a place of profit, of which a trade 
might as fairly be driven, as in the 


* Phil. Survey, p. 46, 
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keeping of an inn; and so as the pri- 
soners were kept safe, and the jailer’s 
fees paid, the entire object of such 
institutions was supposed to be an- 
swered—with a total disregard to the 
improvement or correction of the un- 
fortunate inmates. One striking in- 
stance of this is the custom introduced 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, and 
which continued to a comparatively 
recent date, of licensing poor prisoners 
to beg for their fees. When an un- 
fortunate captive was discharged, for 
want of prosecution, or acquittal, the 
jailer, nevertheless, would not let him 
out, till his fees were paid—and if he 
was.unable to pay them from his own 
means, he was allowed a certain time 
to beg in the neighbourhood of the jail 
to procure them. 

But the most shocking exhibition of 
the utter laxity of a'l discipline, and 
want of decency, was exhibited in the 
manner in which condemned capital 
convicts were allowed to pass their last 
hours. When so many petty offences 
were punishable capitally, and com- 
mitment on suspicion was so often but 
the stepping-stone to the gallows—it 
was natural that, to the unfortunate 
felons themselves, an execution should 
be stripped of all the salutary terrors, 
in which alone the utility of capital 
punishinent consists, and should be by 
them regarded as an ordinary misfor- 
tune in their course of life. The nu- 
merous instances recorded of utter 
levity and recklessness, exhibited by 
convicts on the very verge of eternity, 
clearly show this to have been so, not 
merely in Ireland, but in the sister 
kingdom. The practice of prisoners 
selling their bodies to surgeons, to be 
dissected after their execution, was 
common, we believe, to both countries, 
and the anecdote of the felon who took 
the money, and then told the surgeon, 
laughing, that “it was a bite, for he was 
to be hungin chains” —we believe we can 
hardly claim as Irish wit. But there 
was one trait, evincing a similar care- 
less indifference which was peculiarly 
Irish. The coffins of condemned male- 
factors were usually sent, to them, that 
the sight might suggest the immediate 
prospect of death, and excite corres- 


ponding feelings of solemn reflection 
-and preparation for the awful event. 
From motives of humanity, the friends 
of the condemned were also allowed 
free intercourse with him during the 
brief space preceding his execution. 
The result was, that the coffin was 
converted to a use widely different 
from that intended. It was employed 
as a card-table, and the condemned 
wretch spent his last night in this 
world gambling on it. 

A man named Lambert was an out- 
cast of a respectable family, and was 
known thus to have spent his last pre- 
cious moments ; and it was on him the 
celebrated song of “ The night before 
Larry was stretched,” is supposed to 
have been written. He was a cripple, 
paralytic on one side, but of irreclaim- 
able habits. He was at once ferocious 
and cowardly, and was reported to 
have always counselled murdering 
those whom he had robbed, When 
on his way to execution, he shrieked 
and clung with his legs to whatever 
was near him, and was dragged with 
revolting violence, by the cord about 
his neck, to the drop from which he 
fell—and while passing into eternity, 
he vomited up the effects of his intem- 
perate excess a few hours before. 

The celebrated song composed on 
him has acquired a lasting fame, not 
only as a picture of manners, but of 
phraseology now passed away; and 
its authorship is a subject of as much 
controversy as the letters of Junius. 
Report has conferred the reputation of 
it on Burrows, Curran, Lysaght, and 
others, who have never asserted their 
claims. We will mention one more 
claimant, whose pretensions are equal 
to those of any other. There was, at 
that time, a man named Maher, in 
Waterford, who kept a cloth shop on 
the market cross; he had a distorted 
ancle, and was known by the soubriquet 
of “ Hurlfoot Bill.” He was “a fel- 
low of infinite humour,” and his com- 
positions on various local and tempo- 
rary subjects were in the mouths of all 
his acquaintance.* There was then a 
literary society established in Water- 
ford, of which we have given some 
account ina furmer number of our ma- 


* There stood, at that time, a statue of Strongbow, Earl of Chepstow, in blue 
marble, in front of Reginald’s Tower, in Waterford—and, one Sunday morning, 
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ine,t which received contributions 
in a letter-box, that was periodically 
opened, and prizes awarded for the 
compositions. In this was found the 
Jirst copy of this celebrated slang song 
that had been seen in Waterford. Its 
merit was immediately acknowledged, 
inquiry was made for its author, and 
“ Hurlfvot Bill’ presented himself, 
and claimed the prize awarded. We 
give this anecdote, which must go for 
tantum quantum valet; but we have 
heard from old members of this society, 
that no doubt, at the time, existed 
among them that he was the author. 
His known celebrity in that line of 
composition rendered it probable, and 
he continued to the end of his short 
and eccentric career of life, to claim 
the authorship with confidence, “ no 
man forbidding him.” 

Though, “De nite afore Larry 
was stretched,” has survived almost 
all its rivals, many songs of the 
same style once enjoyed nearly an 
equal popularity. One very similar 
was “ Luke Caffrey’s Kilmainham 
Minit.” The subject is also an 
execution, but turns on a different 
topie—the hope of being brought to 
life by a surgical process. This hope 
was often the last clung to by the dying 
wretch, and had some foundation in 
reality, as several well-known instances 
are recorded in which it was actually 
! effected. The unfortunate Lanigan, 

who was hanged at this time in Dub- 
lin, for the supposed participation in 
the murder of O'Flaherty, was known 
' to be alive, and seen by many, after 
his public execution. When given for 
dissection, the use of the knife on his 
body had caused a flow of blood, which, 
in a little time, restored suspended 
animation. A general belief therefore 
existed, that opening a vein after hang- 
ing was a certain means of restoring 
to life—an idea particularly cherished 
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the statue was seen converted into a woman, with an inscription, commencing 


* Though long a conspicuous person I've been, 
No mark to distinguish my sex, has been seen; 
So, to settle the point, and remove any doubt”"— 


[Dee. 


by felons, who seldom failed to try the 
experiment on their departed friends. 
We annex specimens of this song, 
which, though once very popular, is 
now rarely met with, and, we believe, 
out of print. 


LUKE CAFFREY’S KILMAINHAM MINIT. 


When to see Luke’s last jig we agreed, 
We tipped him our gripes in a tangle, 
Den mounted our trotters wid speed, 
To = at de snub as he'd dangle ; 
For Luke he was ever de chap, 
To boozle de bull-dogs and pinners, 
And when dat he milled a fat slap, 
He merrily melted de winners, 


To snack wid de boys of de pad. 


Along de sweet Combe den we go, 
Slap dash tro de Poddle we lark it, 
But when dat we came to de Row, 
Oh, dere was no meat in de market ; 
De boy he had travelled afore, 
Like ratlers, we after him pegged it, 
To miss him, would grieve us full sore, 
Case why, as a favour he begged it, 
We'd tip him the fives fore his det. 


They come up with him before he is 
turned off, and the following dialogue 
ensues :— 


“Your sowl, I'd fight blood to de eyes, 

You know it, I would to content ye, 
But foul play I always despise— 

Dat’s for one for tofall upon twenty. 
Ses he, “‘’Tis my fute for to die, 

I knowd it when I was committed, 
Bud if dat de slang you run sly, 

De scrag-boy may yet be outwitted, 

And I scout again on de lay, 


** When I dance twixt de ert and de 
skyes, 
De clargy may bleet for de struggler, 
Bud when on de ground your friend lies, 
Oh tip me a snig in de jugglar ; 
Ye know dat is all my last Kove, 
As de surgents of ottamy tell us, 
Dat when I'm cut down from de rope, 
You'd bring back de puff to my bellows, 


And set me once more on my pins.” 


he proceeded, in the same strain, to detail circumstances which prove that the 

statue was not that of Strongbow, but of Eva his wife. The metamorphosis was, 

\ however, so offensive, that it was afterwards thought fit to remove this ancient 
figure from the conspicuous place it occupied. 
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Dese last words were spoke wid a sigh, 
We saw de poor fellow was funking, 
De drizzle stole down from his eye, 
Do we tought he had got better spunk 


in ; 
Wid a tip of de slang we replied, 
And a blinker dat nobody noted, 
De clargy stept down from his side, _ 
. And de dust cart from under him 
floated, 
And left him to dance on de air. 


Pads foremost he dived, and then 
round, aa 
He capered de Kilmainham minit, 
But when dat he lay on de ground, 
Our bisness we taught to begin it ; 
Wid de stuff to a sheebeen we hied, 
But det had shut fast every grinder, 
His brain-box hung all a one side, 
And no distiller’s pig could be blinder, 
But dats what we all must come to. 


* * * | 7” 
We tipped him a snig as he said, 
In de jugglar, oh dere where de 
mark is, 
Bud when dat we found him quite ded, 
In de dust-case we bundled his carcase, 
For a Protestant lease of the sod. 


We subjoin a glossary of some of 
the most unintelligible phrases. 

“ Tipped our gripes in a tangle.” A 
strong figurative expression for an 
earnest shake of many hands. 

** Mounted our trotters,” synony- 
mous with “ riding shank’s mare.” 

“* Chap,” a contraction of chapman, 
a dealer in small wares—similar to the 
epithet of “small merchant,” applied 
to a boy. 

“ Boozle de bull-dogs, &c., 
thief-takers and gaolers. = 

« Milled a fat slap,” made arich booty. 

“ Melted the winners,” spent the 
booty—winners, by metonymy for win- 
nings. 

“ Boys of the pad,” foot-pads, rob- 
bers. Paddington, a village near Lon- 
don once infamous for such, means 
“ the town of robbers.” 

* Slap dash, &c.” The Poddle was 
a low street over the stream of that 
name, always flooded and dirty; the 
passengers waded through it like 
“ mud larks.” 

“Come to de row.” 
where the prison was then. 

“ Meat,” a human body: “seeing 
home the cold meat,” was attending a 
funeral. 

“‘ Travelled afore,” set out for 
Stephen’s-green, where the gallows 
then was. 


outwit 


New-row, 
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“ Tip me de fives,” five fingers 
shake hands. 

** Scrag-boy,” hang man—from scrag, 
the neck. 

* Ottamy,” anatomy, 

“ Dust-cart,” the flat platform cart 
provided for the accommodation of the 
doomed, before the invention of prison 
drops. 

“ Pads foremost he dived, and den 
round.” This is highly graphic, as 
those who have unfortunately chanced 
to witness such a scene can testify, 

** Sheebeen,” a low public housey 
where a weak small beer was sold for a 
farthing a quart. It was in high 


request, as connected with the family 
of St. Patrick, for we are told in song, 


‘His mother kept a sheebeen shop, 
In the town of Enniskillen,” 


** Protestant lease of the sod.” In 
allusion to the penal laws, which pros 
hibited Roman Catholics from acquirs 
ing long titles. 

Another of the songs of this class, once 
in great celebrity, but now nearly fors 
gotten, is “Lord Altham’s Bull.” 
As it is little known, and, we believe, 
not to be obtained in print, and iss 
perhaps, the most graphic of its class, 
and the best specimen of the slang of 
sixty years ago, we subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from it also. We should premise 
that the subject of the song—a bull« 
bait—though the humanity of modern 
legislation has now very properly pro- 
hibited it—was, at the time of which 
we speak, not merely a very common 
and popular sport among the lower 
orders, but, like prize-fighting, and 
the cock-pit, often keenly relished by 
the better classes of society. This 
was not merely owing to the grosser 
tastes of the age, but in a great mea« 
sure to peculiar circumstances. Ires 
land was then a pastoral country, with 
little agriculture, and less manufac« 
tures. It was the great grazing ground 
on which were fed all the cattle that 
supplied the armies of England, in 
their incessant wars, then waged for 
the balance of power in Europe, the 
subjugation of revolted colonies in 
America, or counteracting the revo« 
lutionary principles of France. The 
midland counties of Ireland, particu. 
larly Tipperary, now waving with corn, 
were one great bullock walk—and Cork, 
Waterford, and Dublin, were the marts 
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where the beasts were slaughtered, and 
prepared for exportation. 

Among the cattle sent in was a 
large proportion of bulls. The south 
of Ireland, connected by several ties 
with Spain, adopted many Spanish 

and sports; among the rest, 
bull-fighting, which degenerated into 
bull-baiting. All the bulls sent in for 
slaughter were seized on by the mob, 
as by a kind of prescriptive right, and 
baited before they were killed. In 
Waterford and other towns, on the 
election of every mayor, he was sur- 
rounded by a mob, who shouted out 
* a rope, a rope, a rope,” and the new 
mayor never failed to grant their de- 
mands. A rope two inches in diame- 
ter, with a competent leather collar 
and buckle, had been previously pre- 
pared, and was then delivered to the 
claimants,who‘bore it away in triumph, 
and deposited it in the city jail-yard, 
to remain till wanted. We have 
an extract before us from the old cor- 
poration books of Waterford, dated 
October, 1714, in which month the 
slaughtering season commenced :— 
* Ordered, that a bull-rope be pro- 
vided at the charge of the city re- 
yenue.” Under this sanction, the 
populace assumed the authority of 
seizing every bull, and drawing them 
to the bull-ring to be baited. The 
sport was followed with enthusiasm, 
and it was not unusual to see eighteen 
or twenty of these animals baited in 
one day during the season. 

To enhance and render perfect this 
sport, a peculiar breed of dogs was 
cherished ; the purity of whose blood 
was marked by small stature, with 
enormous disproportioned heads and 
jaws, the upper short and snub, and 
the under projecting beyond it. The 
savage ferocity and tenacity of those 
small animals were quite extraordi- 
nary. A single one unsupported would 
seize a fierce bull by the lip or nose, 
and pin to the ground the compara- 
tively enormous animal, as if he had 
been fixed with a stake of iron. Even 
after the fracture of their limbs, they 
never relaxed their hold; and it was 
often necessary at the conclusion of 
a day's sport to cut off broken legs, 
and in that mutilated state they were 
seen on three legs rushing at the bull. 
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When on rare occasions a rope was 
refused by arefractory oo or anew 
one was required, the bull was driven 
through the streets of the town, as a 
hint of what was wanted, and the civic 
authorities were often called out with 
the military to repress the riots that en- 
sued. Lives were frequently lost, and 
a lord mayor of Dublin was long re- 
membered by the name of “ Alderman 
Level-low,” for his interference on 
such an occasion. A bull was driven 
through the lower part of Abbey- 
street, then open, and called “the 
lots,” and the mob became so riotous, 
that the military were called out, and 
ordered to fire. They directed their 
muskets above the heads of the people, 
but the lord mayor laying his rod on 
them, depressed them to a murderous 
level, and several persons were killed. 
This, we believe, was the last bull-bait 
recorded in Dublin, and the restrictive 
regulations adopted at the time of the 
rebellion in ’98, prohibiting the assem- 
blage of persons, suppressed it then, 
and it was never since revived. 

The custom of seizing bulls on their 
way to market, for the purpose of 
baiting, became so crying an evil in 
Dublin, in 1779, that it was the sub- 
ject of a special enactment, making it 
a peculiar offence to take a bull from 
the drivers, for such a purpose, on its 
way to or from market.* The place 
for bull-baiting in Dublin was in the 
Corn-market, where there was an iron 
ring, to which the butchers fastened 
the animals they baited. An officer, 
called the “mayor of the bull-ring,” 
had a singular jurisdiction allowed to 
him. He was the guardian of bache- 
lors, and it was a duty of his office 
to take cognisance of their conduct. 
After the marriage ceremony, the bri- 
dal party were commonly conducted 
to the ring by “the mayor” and his 
attendants, when a kiss from “his 
worship” to the bride concluded the 
ceremony, from which they went home 
with the bridegroom, who entertained 
them according to his ability. 

Having premised so much we give 
an example of 


LORD ALTHAM’S BULL. 


“’ Twas on de fust of sweet magay, 
It being a high holiday, 


* Statute 19,20 Geo. III. ¢. 36, 
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Six and twenty boys of de straw 
Went to take Lord Altham’s bull 
away. 


‘* Spoken—lI being de fust in de feild, 
who should I see bud de mesey wid his 
horns sticking in de ground. Well be- 
comes me, I pinked up to him, ketched 
him by de tail, and rode him dree times 
round de feild, as well as ever de master 
of de tailor’s corporation rode de 
fringes ; but de mosey being game to 
de back bone, took me be de seven and 
twenty curosities,.and de first rise-he 
gev me in dey elements, he made a 
smash of me collar-bone. So dere being 
no blunt in de cly, Madam Stevens was 
de word, where I lay for seven weeks in 
lavendar, on de broad of me back, like 
Paddy Ward’s pig, be de hoky. 


** We drove de bull tro many a gap, 
And kep him going many a mile, 
Bud when we came to Kilmainham 

lands, 
We let de mosey rest awhile. 


“* Spoken—Oh ! boys, if de mosey was 
keeper of de ankle-spring warehouse, 
you cud not help pitying him; his hide 
smoked like Ned Costigan’s brewery, 
and dere was no more hair on his hoofs, 
dan ders wool on a goose’s gams, be de 
hoky. 


“We drove de bull down sweet Truck- 
street, 
Widout eider dread or figear, 
When out run mosey Creathorn’s 


bitch, 
Hand cotched the bull be de year. 


* Spoken—High Jock—dat dog’s my 
bitch—spit on her nose to keep her in 
wind—fight fair, boys, and no stones— 
low, Nettle, low, and keep your hoult— 
Oh! boys, your souls, I tought de life 
ud leave mosey Creathorn’s glimms, 
when he saw his bitch in de air; ‘Oh! 
Larry Casey, happy det to you, and 

lory may you get, stand wide and 
Fete her in your arms. If her head 
smacks de pavement, she’s not wort 
lifting up—dat’s right, your souls, now 
tip her a sup a de blood while it’s warm.’ 


** We drove de bull down Corn-market, 
As all the world might segee, 
When brave Teddy Foy trust his nose 
tro’ de bars, 
Crying ‘ High for de sweet liberty.’ 


‘* Spoken—Oh ! cruel Coffey, glory to 
you, just knock off my darbies—let me 
out on padroul of honour—lI'll expel de 
mob—kill five, skin six, and bede fader 
of the scity. I'll return like an innocent 
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lamb to de sheep-walk. ‘Oh! boys, who 
dost an arm, who lost five fingers and a 
tumb?’? ‘Oh!’ says Larry Casey, ‘it 
belongs to Luke Ochy, I know it by de 
8 on de slieve.’ 





“De mosey took down Plunket-street, 
Where de cloes on de pegs were 
hanging, 
Oh! den he laid about wid his nob, 
De shifts around him banging. 


“* Spoken—Oh! Mrs. Mulligan, jewel, 
take in de bits o’ duds from de wall, out 
o’ de way of de mosey’s horns—be de 
hoky he'll fly kites wid dem, and den 
poor Miss Judy will go de Lady May- 
eress’s ball, like a spatch-cock. 


‘* Lord Altham is a very bad man, 
As all de neighbours know, 
For driving white Roger from Kil- 
mainham lands, 
We all to Virginy must go! 


** Spoken—Well ! boys !—suppose we 
go for seven years, an’t dere six of us! 
Dats just fourteen monts a piece. I 
can sail in a turf-kish, and if ever I come 
back from his Majesty’s tobacco manu-~ 
factory, I'll butter my knife in him, and 
give him his guts for garters. All de 
world knows I've de blood of de Demp- 
seys in me.” 


As the allusions and phraseology of 
this composition are now nearly obso- 
lete, a few explanatory notes on the 
text may be necessary. 

“* Boys of de straw !”—Citizens of 
the straw market, Smithfield, a locality 
still distinguished as the residence of a 
bull-baiting progeny. 

‘‘ Fringes."—-The name by which 
the triennial procession of the trades 
was known—a corruption of fran- 
chises. The masters rode at the head 
of their corporations, and the tailors 
were never distinguished as first-rate 
horsemen. We have already given 
an account of this extraordinary cere- 
mony. The last, we believe, took place 
on the election of Grattan to the repre- 
sentation of Dublin. Those whoremem- 
ber it say O’ Connell’s late procession of 
the trades was a poor imitation of it. 

* No blunt in the cly."—-No money 
in the pocket. 

‘Madam Stevens was de word.”— 
Miss Griselda Stevens was left by her 
brother, an eminent physician in Dub- 
lin, an estate in Westmeath and the 

King’s County, yielding £600 per 
annum, for her life; and after i 
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death, to found an hospital. She, how- 
ever, most benevolently commenced the 
application of it to the donor's cha- 
ritable intentions during her life. 
She founded, in 1720, the celebra- 
ted hospital near Kilmainham, which 
bears her name, and has ever since 
been the gratuitous receptacle of the 
maimed and poor, particularly for 
sudden accidents, as the inscription on 
the door declares—“ Aigris sauciisque 
sanandis.” Larry, therefore, means 
he had to betake himself to the hos- 
pital, where he had nothing to pay. 

* Paddy Ward’s pig.” — Who Paddy 
Ward was, we believe, has eluded the 
inquiries of historians and antiqua- 
rians, He was, however, very eminent 
for his sayings and doings: he mea- 
sured a griddle, and declared it was 
“as broad as it was long!” Hence, 
his “griddle” was as famous an illus- 
tration as his pig. 

“ Be de hokey !"—A form of adju- 
ration condensing into one, two words, 
* holy poker !”—an implement of pur- 
gatory held in much awe. 

“ Ancle-spring ware-house,” an in- 
genious periphrasis for the stocks. 

“ Ned Costigan,”—a celebrated 
brewer or distiller, whose premises 
were long famous for obumbrating the 
liberties with their smoke. 

“ Gams!"—Legs: from the French 
Jambes. Nothing perhaps could more 
forcibly describe the total absence of 
hair from the bull’s legs than the state 
of a goose’s gam. 

«“ Creathorn.”—A respectable name 
long appearing among the commons 
and freemen of the butchers’ guild. 

“ Dat dog’s my bitch!"— This con- 
fusion of genders is not confined to 
Mosey Creathorn. His late Majesty, 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
was notoriously fond of bull-baiting. 
On one occasion, a Smithfield butcher 
slapped him on the back in ecstasy, 
crying out, with an imprecation, “ Mr. 
Prince, the dog that pinned the bull, 
is my bitch!” 

“Low, Nettle !—low !—and keep 
your hoult!” Taking a bull by the 
ear, was the mark of a mongrel. 
The perfection of a bull-dog was to 
seize the bull by the nose, and hold 
fast—so Nettle is ordered to shift, but 
keep her hold. Limbs were often 
broken by the tossing of the bull, and 
amputated, which, however, did not 
repress the animal's ardour, and many 


‘a three-legged bitch” acquired great 
celebrity, after losing her limb. 

“Corn Market.”—The old prison 
stood in this street, and was called 
« Newgate ;" because it had been once 
a gate of the city. In 1773, the new 
prison was built, and the old taken 
down. Corn Market lay in the way 
from Kilmainham, to the city market, 
near Plunket-street, which therefore 
the bull had to pass through ; and this 
causes ‘Teddy Foy’s affecting aspira- 
tion after liberty, with his nose 
through the bars. 

“ Padroul”—Parole of honour. 

“ Who lost an arm,” &c,—Larry 
Casey’s mark of recognition of the 
owner is not merely graphic, but, 
coarse as it may appear, is very classi- 
cal. The father of Horace, it seems, 
was addicted to Luke Ochy’s habits, 
which caused his adversaries to say— 
‘* Quoties vidi cubito se emungentem.” 
See preefat. Hor. Sat. Ed. Delph. 

« Plunket-street,” long distinguished 
as the mart in Dublin, for the sale of 
old clothes, whence the proverb, to 
describe a person dressed in second- 
hand finery, that he “ stripped a peg in 
Plunket-street.” It is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the scene of action. 

« Dat’s but fourteen months a 
piece!”—-Larry Dempsey’s calculation 
may appear not according to the rules 
of arithmetic, however it may be to 
those of sentiment. Miss Edgeworth 
we believe it is who remarks, that such 
Irishisms are founded on sociability of 
temper. The two Irishmen transported 
for fourteen years, who comforted 
themselves, because it was but seven 
years a piece, were consoled with the 
reflection, that the enjoyment of each 
other's society, would make the time 
appear to each but half its real length. 

** His Majesty’s Tobacco Manufac- 
tory.”—-This may seem merely a meta- 
[rrr of Larry’s ; but itis nevertheless 
egally correct, and borrowed from 
parliamentary phraseology. The lan- 
guage of all statutes previous to the 
30 Geo. III., was transportation “ to 
His Majesty's plantations in North 
America.” 

We shall conclude, with specimens 
from one more song, very popular in 
its day. We have noticed in a former 
part of our article the feuds between 
the Liberty and Ormond boys. Various 
objects of petty display presented causes 
of emulation and strife. . Among them 
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was planting a May-bush—one party 
endeavouring to cut down what the 
other had set up. A memorable con- 
test of this kind, in which the weavers 
cut down “the bush” of the butchers, 
is thus celebrated in song :— 


‘DE MAY-BUSH. 
‘* De nite afore de fust of Magay, 
Ri rigi di, ri ri dum dee, 
We all did agree widout any delay, 
To cut a May--bush, so we pegged it 
away, 
Riri rigi di dum dee!” 


The leader of the boys was Bill 
Durham, a familiar corruption of 
Dermot, his right hame, a distinguished 
man at that time in the Liberty riots. 
When the tree was cut down, it was 
borne back in triumph, with Bill 
astride on it, exhibiting a classical 
picture still more graphic than the 
gem of Bacchus astride on his ton :— 


‘*¢ Bill Durham, he sat astride on his 
bush, 
Ri rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
And dere he kept singin, as sweet as 
a trush— 
His faulchin in one hand, his pipe in 
his mush— 
Ri ri rigidi di dum dee !” 


“The Bush” having been planted 
in Smithfield, contributions were raised 
to do it honour; and among other 
contributors were the fishwomen of 
Pill-lane, who,from contiguity of situa- 
tion, and similarity of dealing, were 
closely allied to the butchers of Or- 
mond market. A custom prevailed 
here, of selling the fish brought for 
sale, to the women who retailed it, by 
auction. The auctioneer, generally 
one of themselves, holding a plaice or 
a haddock by the tail, instead of a 
hammer, knocked down the lot to the 
highest bidder. This was an impor- 
tant time to the trade—yet the high- 
minded poissardes, like their Parisian 
sisters, “ sacrificed every thing to their 
patriotic feelings,” and abandoned the 
market, even at this crisis, to attend 
* de bush :”— 


‘* From de lane came each lass in her 
holyday gown, 
i rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
Do de haddock was up, and de lot 
was knocked down, 
Dey doused all dere sieves, till dey riz 
de half-crown. 
Ri rigi di dum dee!” 
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After indulging in the festivities of 
the occasion round * de bush,” some 
returned, and some lay about, vino 
somno que sepulli ; and so, not watching 
with due vigilance, the liberty boys 
stole on their security, cut down, and 
carried off “ de bush.” The effect 
on Bill Durham, when he heard the 
adversary passing on their way back 
with the trophy, is thus described :— 


* Bill Durham, being up de nite afore, 
Ri rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
Was now in his flea-park, taking a 
snore, 
When he heard de mob pass by his 
door. 
Ri rigidi dum dee !” 


** Den over his shoulders his flesh-bag 
he trew, 
Ri rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
And out of the chimbley his faulchion 
he drew, 
And mad as a hatter down May-lane 
he flew, 
Ri rigidi dum dee!” 


** Wid his hat in his hand by de way of 
a shield, 
Re rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
He kep all along crying out—never 
yield !— 
But he never cried stop till he came 
to Smidfield— 
Ri rigidi dum dee !” 


“ Dere finding no bush, but de watch 
boys all flown, 
Xi rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
Your sowls, ses Bill Durham, I'm 
left all alone— 
Be de hokey de glory of Smidfield 
is gone !|— 
Ri rigidi dum dee !” 


Bill vows revenge in a very charac- 
teristic and professional manner, by 
driving one of the bulls of Ormond 
market among his adversaries :— 


** W'ell wallap a mosey down Mead- 
street in tune, 
Ri rigidi ri ri dum dee, 
And not leave a weaver alive on de 
Combe, 
But rip up his tripe-bag, and bura 
his loom ! 


Ri rigidi dum dee!” 


“In his mush”—mouth, from the 
French mouche. Many words are simi- 
larly derived—gossoon, a boy, from 
garcon, &c, 
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“De lane.”—Pill-lane, called so 
par excellence, as the great centre and 
mart of piscatory dealing. 

*« Doused all dere sieves.”—Laid 
them down at their uncles, the pawn- 
brokers. 

« Riz half a crown.”—The neuter 
verb, “rise,” is classically used here 
for the active verb, “ raised,” a com- 
mon license with our poets. 

“ Flea park.”—This appellation of 
Bill’s bed was, no doubt, borrowed 
from the account the Emperor Julian, 
gives of his beard, “ I permit little 
beasts,” said he, “to run about it, like 
animals in a park.” The word he uses 
is @éuets, pediculi; so that Durham’s 
* flea park,” was evidently sanctioned 
by the emperor's “— park.” The Abbo 
de la Bletterie, who translated Julian’s 
work, complains that he was accused 
for not suppressing the image presented 
by Julian ; but adds very propefly, /a 
delivatesse Francaise va-t-elle jus'qu au 
falsifier les auteurs? So we say of 
our author. 


TIGER ROCHE. 


We conclude these miscellaneous 
sketches with a short account of one 
of those characters distinguished for 
unbridled indulgence and fierce pas- 
sions, who were, unfortunately, too 
frequently to be met with at the pe- 
riod in which he flourished, whose 
name attained so much celebrity as to 
become a proverb. “ Tiger Roche,” 
as he was called, was a native of 
Dublin, where he was born in the 
year 1729. He received the best 
education the metropolis could afford, 
and was instructed in all the accom- 
plishments then deemed essential to 
the rank and character of a gentle- 
man. So expert was he in the various 
acquirements of polite life, that at the 
age of sixteen he recommended him- 
self to Lord Chesterfield, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who offered 
him, gratuitously, a commission in the 
army; but his friends having other 
views for him they declined it. This 
seems to have been a serious misfor- 
tune to the youngman,whose disposition 
and education strongly inclined him 
to a military life. Tis hopes were 
raised and his vanity flattered by the 





notice and offer of the viceroy ; and in 
sullen resentment he absolutely re- 
fused to embark in any other profes- 
sion his friends designed for him. He 
continued, therefore, for several years 
among the dissipated idlers of the 
metropolis, having no laudable pur- 
suit to occupy his time, and led into 
all’ the outrages and excesses which 
then disgraced Dublin. 

One night in patrolling the city with 
his drunken associates, they attacked 
and killed a watchman, who, with 
others, had attempted to quell a riot 
they had excited. He was, therefore, 
compelled to fly from Dublin. He 
made his way to Cork, where he lay 
concealed for some time, and from 
thence escaped to the plantations in 
North America. When the war broke 
out between France and England, he 
entered as a volunteer in one of the 
provincial regiments, and distinguished 
himself in several engagements with 
the Indians in the interest of the 
French, during which he seems to 
have learned those fierce and cruel 
qualities by which those tribes are dis- 
tinguished. 

He was now particularly noticed by 
his officers for the intrepidity and spi- 
rit he displayed, and was high in 
favour with Colonel Massy, his com- 
mander; but an accident occurred 
of so humiliating and degrading a 
nature, as to extinguish at once all 
his hopes of advancement. An officer 
of Massy’s regiment was possessed of 
a very valuable fowling-piece which 
he highly prized. He missed it from 
his tent and made diligent inquiry after 
it, but it was no where to be found. 
It was, however, reported that it was 
seen in the possession of Roche, and 
an order was made to examine his 
baggage. On searching among it the 
lost article was found. Roche de- 
clared that he had bought it from one 
Bourke, a countryman of his own, 
and a corporal in his regiment. Bourke 
was sent for and examined. He so- 
lemnly declared on oath that the state- 
ment of Roche was altogether false, 
and that he himself knew nothing at 
all of the transaction. Roche was 
now brought to a court-martial, and 
little appearing in his favour, he was 
convicted of the theft, and, as a lenient 
punishment, ordered to quit the ser- 
vice with every mark of disgrace and 
ignominy. Irritated with this treat. 
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ment, Roche immediately challenged 
the officer who had prosecuted him. He 
refused, however, to meet him, on the 
pretext that he was a degraded man, 
and no longer entitled to the rank and 
consideration of a gentleman. Stung 
now to madness, and no longer master 
of himself, he rushed to the parade, 
insulted the officer in the grossest 
terms, and then flew to the picquet- 
guard, where he attacked the corporal 
with his naked sword, declaring his 
intention to kill him on the spot. The 
man with difficulty defended his life 
till his companions sprung upon Roche 
and disarmed him. Though deprived 
of his weapon, he did not desist from 
his intention ; crouching down like an 
Indian foe, he suddenly sprung, like 
Roderick Dhu, at his antagonist, and 
fastened on his throat with his teeth, 
and before he could be disengaged, 
nearly strangled him, dragging away 
a mouthful of flesh, which, in the 
true Indian spirit, he afterwards said 
was “the sweetest morsel he had ever 
tasted.” From the fierce and savage 
character he displayed on this occa- 
sion, he obtained the appellation of 
« Tiger,” an affix which was ever after 
joined to his name. 

A few days after, the English army 
advanced to force the lines of Ticon- 
deraga. Unfortunate Roche was left 
desolate and alone in the wilderness, an 
outcast from society, apparently aban- 
doned by all the world. His resolu- 
fion and fidelity to his cause, however, 
did not desert him. He pursued his 
way through the woods till he fell 
in with a party of friendly Indians, 
and by extraordinary exertions and 
forced marches, affived at the fortress 
with his Indians to join in the attack. 
He gave distinguished proofs of his 
courage and military abilities during 
that unfortunate affair, and received 
four dangerous wounds. He attracted 
the notice of General Abercrombie, 
the leader of the expedition, but the 
stain of robbery was upon him, and no 
services, however brilliant, could ob- 
literate it. 

From hence he made his way to 
New York, after suffering incredible 
afflictions from pain, poverty, and 
sickness. One man alone, Governor 
Rogers, pitied his case, and was not 
satisfied of his guilt. In the year 
1785 he received from his friends in 
Ireland, a reluctant supply: of money, 
which enabled him to obtain a passage 
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on board a vessel bound for England, 
Where he arrived shortly after. He 
reserved part of his supply of money 
for the purchase of a commission, and 
hoped once more to ascend to that 
rank from which he had been, as he 
thought, unjustly degraded ; but just 
as the purchase was about to be com- 
pleted, a report of his theft in Ame- 
rica reached the regiment, and the 
officers refused to serve with him. 
With great perseverance and deter- 
mined resolution, he traced the pro- 
gress of the report to a Captain 
Campbell, then residing at the British 
coffee-house, in Charing-cross. He 
met him in the public room, taxed 
him with what he called a gross and 
false calumny, which the other re- 
torted with great spirit. A duel im- 
mediately ensued in which both par- 
ties were desperately wounded. 

He now declared in all public places, 
and caused it to be every where known, 
that as he could not obtain justice on 
the miscreant who had traduced his 
character in America, he would per- 
sonally chastise every man in England 
who presumed to propagate the re- 
port. With this determination, he 
met one day in the Green Park his 
former colonel, Massy, and another 
officer, who had just returned home. 
He addressed them, and anxiously re- 
quested they would, as they might, 
remove the stain from his character. 
They treated his appeal with contempt, 
when he fiercely attacked them both. 
They immediately drew their swords 
and disarmed him. A crowd of spec- 
tators assembled round, and being 
two to one, they inflicted severe chas- 
tisement on Roche. Foiled in his 
attempt, he immediately determined 
to seek another occasion, and finding 
that one of them had departed for 
Chester, he set out after him with the 
indefatigable perseverance and pursuit 
of a bloodhound. Here he again sought 
him, and meeting him in the streets; 
again attacked him. He was, how- 
ever, again defeated, and received a 
severe wound in the sword-arm, which 
long disabled him. 

But that redress to his character now 
came accidentally and unexpectedly, 
which all his activity and perseverance 
could not obtain. Bourke, the cor- 
poral, was mortally wounded by a 
scalping party of Indians, and on his 
death-bed made a solemn confession 
that he himself had actually stolen 
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the fowling-piece, and sold it to Roche, 
without informing him by what means 
he had procured it; and that Roche 
had really purchased it without any 
suspicion of the theft. This declaration 
of the dying man was properly attested, 
and universally received, and restored 
the injured Roche at once to character 
and confidence. His former calum- 
niators now vied with each other in 
friendly offers to serve him ; and as a 
remuneration for the injustice and in- 
jury he had suffered, a lieutenancy in a 
new-raised regiment was conferred 
gratuitously upon him. He soon re- 
turned to Dublin with considerable 
eclat—the reputation of the injuries 
he had sustained, the gallant part he 
had acted, and the romantic adven- 
tures he had encountered among the 
Indians, in the woods of America, 
were the subject of every conversa- 
tion, Convivial parties were every 
where made for him. Wherever he 
appeared he was the lion of the night. 
A handsome person, made still more 
attractive by the wounds he had re- 
ceived, a graceful form in the dance, 
in which he excelled, and the narra- 
tive of “his hair-breadth ‘scapes,” 
with which he was never too diffident 
to indulge the company, made him at 
this time “the observed of all ob- 
servers” in the metropolis of Ireland. 
But a service he now rendered the 
blic in Dublin, deservedly placed 
im very high in their esteem and good 
will. It was at this time infested with 
those miscreants whom we have men- 
tioned in the former part of this arti- 
cle, as *‘ sweaters” or “ pinkindindies,” 
and every night some outrage was per- 
petrated on the peaceable and un- 
offending inhabitants. One evening 
late, an old gentleman, with his son 
and daughter, were returning home 
from a friend’s house, when they were 
attacked on Ormond-quay by a party 
of them. Roche, who was accidently 
ing the same way at the same time, 
the shrieks of a woman crying for 
assistance, and instantly rushed to the 
place. Here he did not hesitate singly 
to meet the whole party. He first 
rescued the young woman from the 
ruffian who held her, and then attack- 
ing the band he desperately wounded 
some, and put the rest to flight. His 
spirited conduct on this occasion 
gained him a high and deserved repu- 
tation, and inspired others with reso- 


lution to follow his example. He 
formed a body, consisting of officers 
and others of his acquaintance, to pa- 
trol the dangerous streets of Dublin 
at night, and so gave that protection 
to the citizens, that the miserable and 
decrepid watch were not able to 
afford. 

But he was not fated long to pre- 
serve the high character he had ac- 
quired. His physical temperament 
impossible to manage, and his moral 
perceptions hard to regulate, were the 
sport of every contingency and vicis- 
situde of fortune. The peace, con- 
cluded in 1763, reduced the army, 
and he retired, in indigent cireum- 
stances, to London, where he soon 
lived beyond his income. In order to 
repair it he paid his addresses to a 
Miss Pitt, who had a fortune of 40001. 
On the anticipation of this, he engaged 
in a career of extravagance that soon 
accumulated debts to a greater amount, 
and the marriage portion was insuffi- 
cient to satisfy his creditors. He was 
arrested and cast into the prison of 
the King’s Bench, where various de- 
tainers were laid upon him, and he 
was doomed to a confinement of hope- 
less termination. Here his mind ap- 
pears to have been completely broken 
down, and the intrepid and daring 
courage which had sustained him in 
so remarkable a manner through all 
the vicissitudes of his former life, 
seemed to be totally exhausted. He 
submitted to insults and indignities 
with a dastardly patience, and seemed 
deprived not only of the capability of 
resenting, but of the sensibility of 
feeling them. On one occasion he 
had a trifling dispute with a fellow 
a who kicked him and struck 

im a blow in the face. There was a 
time when his fiery spirit would not have 
been satisfied but with the blood of the 
offender. He now only turned aside 
and cried like a child. It happened 
that his countryman, Buck English, 
whom we have before noticed, was 
confined at the same time in the bench, 
with him also he had some dispute, 
and English, seizing a stick, flogged 
him in a savage manner. Roche made 
no attempt to retaliate or resist, but 
crouched under the punishment like a 
beaten hound. But while he shrunk 
thus under the chastisement of men, 
he turned upon his wife, whom he 
treated with such tyranny and cruelty, 
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that she was compelled to separate 
from him and abandon him to his fate. 

At length, however, an act of grace 
liberated him from a confinement un- 
der which all his powers were fast 
sinking; and a small legacy, left him 
by a relation, enabled him once more 
to appear in the gay world. With his 
change of fortune a change of dispo- 
sition came over him; and in pro- 
portion as he had shown an abject 
spirit in confinement, he now ex- 
hibited even a still more arrogant and 
irritable temper than he had ever dis- 
played, He was a constant frequenter 
of billiard-tables, where he indulged 
an insufferable assumption, with some- 
times a shrewd and keen remark. He 
was one day driving the balls about 
with the cue, and on some one expos- 
tulating with him that he was not 
playing himself, but hindering other 
gentlemen from their amusement ;— 
“ Gentlemen,” said Roche: ‘why, sir, 
except you and I, and one or two 
more, there is not a gentleman in the 
room,” His friend afterwards re- 
marked that he had grossly offended a 
large company, and wondered some of 
them had not resented the affront. 
“ Qh!” said Roche, “there is no fear 
of that. There was not a thief in 
the room that did not consider himself 
one of the two or three gentlemen I 
excepted.” 

Again his fortune seemed in the 
ascendant, and the miserable, spirit- 
Jess, flogged, and degraded prisoner 
of the King’s Bench was called on to 
stand as candidate to represent Mid- 
dlesex in parliament. So high an 
opinion was entertained of his daring 
_— that it was thought by some of 

e popular party he might be of use 
in intimidating Colonel Luttrel, who 
was the declared opponent of Wilkes 
at that election, In April, 1769, he 
was put into nomination at Brentford 
by Mr. Jones, and seconded by Mr. 
Martin, two highly popular electors. 
He, however, disappointed his friends, 
and declined the poll, induced, it was 
said, by promises of Luttrel’s friends 
© provide for him. On this occasion 
he fought another duel with a Captain 
Flood, who had offended him in a 
coffee-house. He showed no deficiency 
of courage, but on the contrary even 
2 larger proportion of spirit and gene- 
rosity than fad distinguished him at 
former. 

Returning at this time one night 
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to his apartments at Chelsea, he was 
‘attacked by two ruffians, who pre- 
sented pistols to his breast. He 
sprang back, and drew his sword, 
when one of them fired at him, and 
the ball grazed his temple. He then 
attacked them both, pinned one to the 
wall, and the other fled. Roche se- 
cured his prisoner, and the other was 
apprehended next day. They were 
tried at the Old Bailey, and capitally 
convicted, but at the humane and 
earnest intercession of Roche, their 
punishment was mitigated to trans- 
portation. 

All the fluctuations of this strange 
man’s character seemed at length to 
settle into one unhappy state—no 
mixture of good, but a uniformity of 
evil. He met with a young person, 
walking with her mother in St, James's 
Park, and was struck with her appear- 
ance. He insinuated himself into 
their acquaintance, and the young 
lady formed for him a strong and un- 
controllable attachment. She pos- 
sessed a considerable fortune, of which 
Roche became the manager. His 
daily profusion and dissipation soon 
exhausted her property, and the mo- 
ther and daughter were compelled to 
leave London, and retire to indigence 
and distress, in consequence of the 
debts in which he had involved them. 

He was soon after appointed captain 
of a company of foot in the East 
India service,. and embarked in the 
Vansittart, for India, in May, 1773. 
He had not been many days on board, 
when, such was his impracticable tem- 
per, that he fell out with all the pas- 
sengers, and among the rest with a 
Captain Ferguson, whom he used so 
ill, that he was obliged to call him out 
as soon as they arrived at Madeira. 
Roche was again seized with a sud- 
den and unaccountable fit of ter- 
ror, and made an abject submission, 
The arrogance and cowardice he dis- 
played revolted the whole body of 
the passengers, and they unanimously 
made it a point, that the captain should 
expel him from the table. He was 
driven, therefore, to the society of the 
common sailors and soldiers on board 
the ship. With them he endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself, by mixing freely 
with them, and denouncing vengeance 
against every gentleman and officer on 
board the ship; but his threats were 
particularly directed against Ferguson, 
whom he considered the origin of the 
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disgrace he suffered. On the arrival 
of the ship at the Cape, after all the 
passengers were disembarked, Roche 
came ashore in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and was seen loitering about the 
door of the house where he had learned 
that Ferguson lodged. When it was 
quite dark, he caused a message to be 
conveyed to him, that his friend Cap- 
tain Martin, wished to see him at his 
lodgings. The unsuspecting Fergu- 
son immediately went to see his friend, 
when, as he turned the corner of a 
street, he was attacked by some one who 
stood there with his sword ready 
drawn for the purpose. Such was 
the malignant and implacable passion 
that prompted the assassin, that Fer- 
guson was found weltering in his 
blood, with nine deep wounds, all on 
his left side, and it was supposed they 
must have been there inflicted, because 
it was the unprotected side, and when 
the man was off his guard. 

Roche escaped during the night, 
and took refuge among the Caffres, 
Here he disappeared, and all certain 
and authentic account of his strange 
and eventful life terminates. The 
Cape was at that time a colony of the 
Dutch, who, vigilant and suspicious of 
strangers, suffered none to enter there, 
but merely to touch for provisions, 
and passon. The proceedings, there- 
fore, of their colonial government are 
shut up in mystery. It is reported, 
however, that he was demanded and 
given up to the authorities of the 
Cape, who caused him to be broken 
alive upon the wheel, according to the 
then Dutch criminal law of the Cape, 
which inflicted that punishment on the 
more atrocious murderers. 

A writer of the last century, in 
speaking of the Irish character, con- 
cludes with the remark :—* In short, 
if they are good, you will scarcely 
meet a better: if bad, you will seldom 
find a worse.” These extremes were 
frequently mixed in the same person. 
Roche, at different periods, displayed 
them. At one time an admirable 
spirit, great humanity, and unbounded 
generosity ; at another, abject cow- 
ardice, ferocity, treachery, and sordid 
selfishness. 


In thus displaying the traits of cha- 
racter which distinguished our coun- 
trymen 60 years ago, we trust we have 


had a higher motive than merely 
amusing details. We would call at- 
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tention to what we were and to what 
we are, and are likely to become, if 
the race of improvement be not ar- 
rested. At the time we speak of, in- 
tercourse with England was limited 
and unfrequent; few of our neigh- 
bours visited us, and we visited few of 
our neighbours. There is no need to 
be an old man to remember the time 
when a voyage to Liverpool occupied 
sometimes ten days, and was considered 
amatter of some difficultyand danger— 
even of boast and exultation to the enter- 
prising traveller who accomplished it. 
Now, intercours2 across the sea, be- 
tween the two countries, is as free and 
frequent as between two neighbouring 
towns in our own. As we mingle to- 
gether, the rough prominences which 
marked us are rubbing off. Fights in 
our streets, robbing in dark entries, 
gambling over felons’ coffins, bucks, 
bull - baiting, duelling, abduction, 
drunkenness, and a thousand other de- 
grading peculiarities, which marked 
the higher as well as the lower 
classes, have disappeared, and the or- 
der, decency, and decorum which have 
long been the boast of our English 
neighbours, have begun to mark our 
national character. It is, therefore, 
with deep concern that every lover of 
Ireland must see the pains which have 
been taken to arrest the progress of 
improvement, and excite the bitter. 
est prejudices and animosities against 
those, to our friendly intercourse with 
whom we owe so much, and have rea- 
son to look forso much more. It is true, 
that the attainment of the repeal of 
the union is not merely to be deplored 
if it were practicable, but is clearly 
absurd and visionary, even if it were 
desirable. But the agitation to ob- 
tain it alone is marked strongly with 
the evil features to which we allude. 
Its only tendency is, to check the 
friendly intercourse from which both 
countries derive such vast mutual be- 
nefits—not merely pecuniary and mer- 
cantile, but moral and political; and 
instead of allowing the amelioration 
of our own to advance — English 
knowledge to enlighten us, English 
capital to enrich us, and English ex- 
ample to steady us—tends directly to 
excite our worst passions and preju- 
dices, revive our bitterest animosities, 
and draw us back to the brutal man- 
ners, violence, barbarism, and 

from which we have ane at 
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THE DEVIL AND TOM CONNOLLY, 


BEING NO, Vil. OF TUE KISHOGE PAPERS. 
« Wat a ogy day for the scent to lie, 
With a ‘ southerly wind and a cloudy sky,’” 
Says a huntsman old, with a very keen eye, 
And a very red nose, to a little boy nigh, 
As he sits on the back 
Of a very spruce hack, 
And looks with delight on a beautiful pack 
Of foxhounds as ever yet ran on a track. 
There were Howler and Jowler, and Towser and Yelper, 
And Boxer.and Pincher, and Snarler and Skelper, 
And Tinker, 
And Winker, 
And Blinker, 
And Clinker, 
And Griper and Molly, 
And Snuffler and Dolly: 
But to set down the list of the whole would be folly ; 
For alas! and alack! that it rests to be said, 
The last of that pack is some forty years dead. 
And the huntsman that sat on the back 
Of that hack, 
Died very soon after the last of that pack— 
Having kept up the chase by good humour and mirth, 
Till Death one fine afternoon ran him to earth. 
Rest to his bones! he has gone for aye, 
And the sod lies cold on his colder clay. 
He lists no more to the deep-mouthed bay, 
Nor wakes the hills with his * hark away !” 
But never did man a hunting-whip crack, 
That I'd back at a fence against red-nosed Jack. 


The cover is reached—and a better array 
Of sportsmen it never has seen than to-day. 
’Tis as gallant a field 
As all Ireland could yield: 
The horsemen to all kinds of devilment steel’d— 
The best of the senate, the bench, and the bar, 
Whose mirth even Petty and Coke couldn't mar. 
Lucky dogs! who were looked on with pride by a race, 
Who loved learning unmasked by stupidity’s face ; 
Nor fancied that Wisdom high places should quit, 
If she flung round her shoulders the mantle of Wit. 
The hunting-cap triumphs to-day o’er the wig— 
The ermine is doffed for a sportsmanlike rig. 
But enough of the horsemen: the nags that they ride 
Are as noble as horseman might ever bestride— 
Both “ good uns to look at” and “ good uns to go.” 
Few could match them indeed 
Both in bottom and speed ; 
And if put to the pound wall of Ballinasloe, 


There are plenty amongst them would never look—no! 
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But the best-mounted man at that gay cover side 
Is honest Tom Connolly, Castletown’s pride ; 
And mirth and good fellowship beam in his eye, 
Such a goodly collection of guests to descry : 
For guests shall be all 
In Tom Connolly's hall, 
Who keeps * open house” for the great and the small ; 
And none who takes share in the fox-hunt to-day, 
Ere midnight from Castletown’s mansion shall stray. 
And warm are the greetings that welcome the squire 
As he rides up-—but all this preamble will tire ; 
Beside that the hounds through the brushwood are dodging, 
And making inquiries where Reynard Is lodging : 
Some are snuffing the ground 
With a caution profound ; 
Some running and poking their noses all round. 
And now of the whole not a vestige is there, 
But a great lot of tails all cocked up in the air: 
And now there's a bark, and a yelp and a of 
And the horsemen are still standing anxiously by ; 
And some of the pack 
Are at length on his track ; 
And now there’s a shout, 
Sly old Reynard leaps out— 
Hold fast. Don’t ride over the dogs. What a scramble! 
Away go the hounds over brushwood and bramble— 
Away go the horsemen—away goes the fox— 
Away go they all o’er brooks, fences, and rocks. 
Afar in the plain 
They are stretching amain : 
Each sinew and nerve do the gallant steeds strain, 
While the musical cry of the fleet-footed hound 
Is ringing in chorus melodiously round, 
And the horseman who rides at the tail of the pack 
Is a very tall gentleman dressed all in black. 


Away! away! On his restless bed 

His wearied limbs let the sluggard spread, 
His eyes on the glorious morning close, 

And fancy ease in that dull repose. 

Give me to taste of the freshening draught 
Of the early breeze on the green hill quaffed : 
Give me to fly with the lightning’s speed 

On the bounding back of the gallant steed : 
Give me to bend o’er the floating mane, 

While the blood leaps wild in each thrilling vein. 
Oh! who that has felt the joy intense, 

To tempt the torrent, to dare the fence, 

But feels each pleasure beside give place 

To the manly danger that waits the chase ? 


Onward still—'tis a spanking run, 
As e’er was seen by morning's sun— 
Onward still 
O'’er plain and hill— 
’Gad ’tis a pace the devil to kill. 
A few of the nags it will puzzle I trow 
To ride at that neat bit of masonry now. 
Steady there, black fellow—over he goes ; 
Well done, old bay !—ho! the brown fellow toes— 
And pitches his rider clean out on his nose. 
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Thirteen out of fifty their mettle attest— 
There's a very nice view from the road for the rest. 

And now the boithrin,* 

With that rascally screen 
Of furze on each bank—by old Nim, that’s a pozer : 
There's the black fellow at it—’Gad, over he goes, sir, 
Well done, Connolly; stick to the nigger, you dog, 
Though he does seem old Beelzebub riding-incog. 

Ha! the third fellow’s blown— 

No go, Doctor, you're thrown, 
And have fractured your dexter clavicular bone. 
Gad, here’s the solicitor-general down on him: 
Who could think that he ever had got wig or gown on him— 
Cleared gallantly! but sure ‘tis plain common sense, 
Bar practice should fit a man well for a fence. 
Five more show they're good ones in bottom and speed ; 
But that tall, strange, black gentleman still keeps the lead. 


Ha! Reynard, you’re done for, my boy—at your back 
Old Jowler and Clinker come leading the pack ; 

Ay, close at your brush 

They are making a rush : 
Come face ’em, old fellow, and die like a trush. 

Well snapped, but won’t do, 

My poor madairin ruadh ;t 
That squeeze in the gullet has finished your breath, 
And that very black horseman is in at the death. 


The very black horseman dismounts from his steed, 
And takes off Reynard’s brush with all sportsmanlike heed ; 
Then patting the nag 
With the air of a wag, 
Says, “ this is cool work, my old fellow, to-day,” 
At which the black steed gives a very loud neigh. 
And it is odd indeed, 
Neither rider nor steed 
Seem one whit the worse of their very great speed ; 
Though the next four or five 
Who this moment arrive, 
Their horses all foaming, themselves all bemired, 
Look beyond any doubt pretty heartily tired, 
As they think, “‘ who the deuce can be this chap in black, 
Who has ridden all day at the tail of the pack ?” 


The group has come up with the stranger the while, 
Who takes off his hat to the squire with a smile, 
And hands him the brush with an air most polite, 
Expressing his joy at transferring the right, 
Which only the speed of his hunter had won, 
To him who had shown them so noble a run ; 

And whose name he would add, 

He had heard from a lad, 
As a toast through all Ireland for humour and fun, 


* Gad, sir,” says the squire, 

«* Whether most to admire 
Your politeness or daring I’m puzzled to say ; 
But though I’ve seen hunting enough in my day, 


* Pron. boreen—a narrow by-road. 
+ Pron. mothereen rooh—a fox, Lit. a little red dog, 
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All I’ve met with must yield 

To your feats in the field. 
I trust I at least can induce you to dine, 
And your horsemanship pledge in a bumper of wine ; 
And if longer you'll honour my house as a dweller, 
All I promise you is, you'll find more in the cellar.” . 


** Done, Tom!—I beg pardon I make so d——d free, 
When a man of your thorough good nature I see. 
But excuse it.” Excuse it, my excellent friend ! 
*Tis the thing of all others I wish you’d not mend ; 
None but a good fellow had ever the trick. 
But your name by the way ?”—“ Mine! oh, pray call me Nick.” 
“ Very good—there’s a spice of the devil about it.” 
* A spice of the devil! ay, faith, who can doubt it? 
I'm dressed by the way in his livery sainted, 
But they say the old boy's not as black as he’s painted. 
And this clerical suit ”"—‘ You're no parson sure—come 
«« Ah, no pumping on that, my friend Connolly—mum ! 
This clerical suit, faith, though sombre and sad, 
Is no bad thing at all with the women, my lad!” 

* Well done, Nick! On my life, 

I'll look after my wife 
If you come in her way.”-—* ’Gad,” says Nick with a laugh, 
« To look after yourself would be better by half.” 
* Look after myself!” says the squire ; “ Lord, why so? 
You've no partnership sure with your namesake below £” 

* No,” says Nick with a squint, 
« T mean only to hint ; 

But I'll do it more plainly for fear of mistake— 
If we play at blind-hookey, be d-—-—d wide awake.” 


>” 


Thus with laughter and jest 
Honest Tom and his guest 
Ride along, while their humour is shared by the rest, 
Who vow one and all 
Master Nick to install, 
As the prince of good fellows ; and just at nightfall 
They reach most good-humour’dly Castletown Hall. 


‘Tis a glorious thing when the wintry sun, 
Ashamed of himself has cut and run ; 

When the drizzling rain falls thick and fast, 
And the shivering poplars stand aghast ; 

No sight abroad but the landscape bleak, 

No sound save whistle, and howl, and creak ;— 
‘Tis a glorious thing in that dismal hour 

To be snugly housed from the tempest’s power, 
With a blazing fire and a smoking board, 

With “ all the best things of the season” stored ; 
Not costly, mind, but a good plain dinner 

To suit the wants of an erring sinner : 

Say oyster soup and mock-turtle too, 

(The latter is bad when made with glue,) 
Some savoury putés the palate to whet, 

Which at dinner ’tis really vile to forget. 

A turbot or salmon one calmly surveys, 

And eels 2 la Tartare 'tis hard to dispraise ; 
Some people prefer them done en matelote, 

And I'm not very certain which way I should vote. 
Calf’s head is acceptable after one’s fish, 

And a quarter of lamb is no very bad dish ; 
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Fowl too—not those barbarous things that they cram— 
Some people may like to partake of with ham ; 

Though, talking of ham, there’s but one place they cure a 
Ham properly in, namely Estremadura ; 

Still if Estremadura ham cannot be had, 

A slice of Westphalia is not very bad : 

Some simple hors d’ euvre one would add to these— 

Riz de veau say, with cotelettes 2 la Soubise ; 

Indeed for myself I confess I feel partial 

At times to this snug little plat of the Marshal, 

And can sympathize well in his luckless disaster, 

When Seidlitz laid hold of the chops for his master ;* 

A digression—but then ’tisn't often one pops 

On a,cavalry general charging for chops. 

A few light things to follow, and then the dessert, 

And one may make his dinner I dare to assert— 
Champagne, and thou draught, than Jove’s nectar sublimer, 
Johannisberg—dut poor fulk must drink Hocheimer. 


To a dinner of this sort the hunting-folk sit, 
With a silence displaying more wisdom than wit : 
But with the dessert 
Wit begins to assert 
His claims to attention ; and near to its close 
Takes the field, while old Wisdom goes off in a doze; 
But after a couple of bumpers of wine, 
Ye gods, how the urchin commences to shine! 
And as for the stranger, his feats in the field 
To his feats at the table unspeakably yield— 
In drinking, in laughing, in frolic, and jest, 
He seems but the sun who gives light to the rest ; 
And after a while, when the squire begs a song of him, 
He sings for them this, which some folk will think wrong of him :— 


A fig for Philosophy’s rules, 

Our stay is too brief upon earth, 
To spare any time in the schools, 

Save those of Love, Music, and Mirth: 
Yes! their’s is the exquisite lore 

We can learn in life’s summer by heart, 
While the winter of gloomy fourscore 

Leaves us fools in Philosophy’s art. 
Oh! surely if life’s but a day, 

*Tis vain o’er dull volumes to pine : 
Let the sage choose what studies he may, 

But Mirth, Love, and Music be mine. 


What a fool was the Chaldean seer 
Who studied the planets afar— 

While the bright eye of woman is near— 
My book be that beautiful star ! 

The lore of the planets who seeks, 
Is years in acquiring the art, 

While the language dear woman’s eye speaks 
Is learned in a minute by heart. 

Then surely if life's but a day, 
’Tis vain o’er dull volumes to pine. 

Let the stars be his book as they may, 
But the bright eye of woman be mine! 


* General Seidlitz surprised Marshal Soubise, and actually had the dinner which 
was cooked for him, for his royal master, Frederick of Prussia, to partake of.—K. 
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The Chemist may learnedly tell 
Of the treasures his art can unmask ; 
But the grape juice has in it a spell 
Which is all of his lore that I ask. 
In gazing on woman's bright eyes 
I feel the astronomer's bliss ; 
And chemistry’s happiest prize 
I find in a goblet like this. 
Then fill up—if life's but a day, 
What fool o'er dull volumes would pine ? 
Love and Mirth we can learn on the way, 
And to praise them in Music be mine! 


** Hip, hip, hurrah,” 
How they’re cheering away. 
“Hip, hip"—they’re growing uncommonly gay, 
Chorusing all—“ He's a right good fellow !” 
Blending up hiccup, and chirup, and bellow, 
Some two or three are decidedly mellow : 
“ Hip—tis a way we've got in the—hic—hiccup—” 
Lord, what a deuce of a shindy they kick up. 
But at length they have done, 
And drop off one by one 
From their chairs, overcome by the claret and fun : 
And at quarter to four 
All lie stretched on the floor, 
Enjoying in chorus a mighty fine snore ; 
While still to the claret like gay fellows stick 


The warm-hearted squire and his jolly friend Nick. 


There's a cooper of wine by Tom Connolly's chair, 
And he stoops for a bottle—At what does he stare ? 

Can it be ? Nota doubt. 

Ha, my lad, you're found out! 
There’s the cloven foot plainly as eye can behold. 

** Cut your stick, 
Master Nick, 

If I may make so bold. 

’Pon my life, what a jest, 

To have you for my guest, 
To be toping by dozens Lafitte’s very best. 
Be off, sir; you’ve drunk of my wine to satiety.” 
** No, thank you,” says Nick ; “ Tom, I like your society— 

I like your good humour, I relish your wit, 
And I'm d d but I very much like your Lafitte. 

You may guess that your wine 

Is far cooler than mine : 
And I'll stay, my old boy, in your mansion a dweller, 
While a bottle of such claret remains in your cellar ; 
I’ve reasons for this, but 'twere needless to state ‘em, 
For this, my dear fellow, is my ultimatum.” 


Tom rings for the servants, they enter, What now— 
He looks at old Nick with a very dark brow, 
And says, while the latter complacently bears 
His glance—* Kick that insolent rascal down stairs.” 
At their master’s behest 
They approach to the guest, 
Though to kick him down stairs seems no joke at the best ; 
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But when they draw near, 

With a humorous lee®- 
Nick cries—“ My good friends, you had better be civil, 
Tis not pleasant, believe me, to deal with the devil ; 
I’m that much-abused person—so do keep aloof, 
And lest you should doubt me, pray look at my hoof.” 
Then lifting his leg with an air most polite, 
He places the cloven hoof full in their sight, 

When at once with a roar 

They all rush to the door, 
And stumbling o’er wine-coopers, sleepers, and chairs, 
Never stop till they’ve got to the foot of the stairs. 


The parson is sent for—he comes—'tis no go— 
Nick plainly defies him to send him below : 

With a comical phiz 

Says he'll stay where he is, 
And bids him begone for an arrant old quiz ; 
Asks how is his mother; and treats him indeed 
With impertinence nothing on earth could exceed. 


A pleasant finale in truth to a feast, 

There’s but one hope remaining—to send for the priest; 

Though the parson on hearing it says tis all fudge, 

And vows that he ne’er will induce Nick to budge ; 

Still as ’tis the sole hope of getting a severance 

From Nick, the squire sends off at once for his reverence, 
And would send for the Pope 
If he saw any hope 

That his power could induce the old boy to elope. 


Father Malachi feeling for Nick he’s a match, 

Doesn't ask better sport than to come to the scratch ; 
And arriyes at the hall 
In the midst of them all, 

While the frightened domestics scarce venture to crawl : 

And learning the state of affairs from the squire, 

Says he'll soon make his guest from the parlour retire, 
If he'll only agree 
To give him rent free 

A plot for a chapel ; but if he refuses, 

Master Nick may stay with him as long he chooses. 


“ A plot for a chapel!” Tom Connolly cries: 
“ Faith, 1’ll build one myself that will gladden your eyes 
If old Nick 
Cuts his stick.” 
“ That he shall double quick, 
If you'll undertake to stand mortar and brick.” 
“« Agreed,” says the squire ; so the priest takes his book, 
Giving Nick at the same time a terrible look— 
Then th’ exorcism begins, 
But old Nick only grins, 
And asks him to read out the table of sins ; 
“ For between you and me, 
Holy father,” says he, 
“ That's light and agreeable reading you see, 
And if you look it carefully over I’d bet, 
Your reverence will find you're a bit in my debt.” 


At an insult so dire 
Father Malachi’s ire 
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Was aroused in an instant ; so closing the book, 
He gives the black rascal one desperate look, 
Then with blessed precision the volume let's fly, 
And hits the arch enemy fair in the eye. 

There's a terrible yell 

That might startle all hell, 
A flash, and a very strong brimstony smell ; 

And save a great cleft 
From his exit so deft, 

Not a trace of the géntleman’s visit is left ; 

But the book which was flung 

In his visage, has clung 
To the wainscot, and sticks so tenaciously to it, 
You'd fancy some means supernatural glue it ; 
And his reverence in fact finds it fixed in the mortar, 
To the wonder of all, a full inch and a quarter— 
Where the mark of it still to this day may be seen, 
Or if not, they can show you where once it has been ; 
And if after that any doubts on it seize you, 
All Z can say is—’tis not easy to please you. 


The delight of the squire I of course can’t express, 
That ‘tis boundless indeed you might easily guess, 
The very next day 
He gives orders to lay 
The chapel’s foundation ; and early in May, 
If in his excursions Nick happened to pass there, 
He might see Father Malachi celebrate mass there : 
And it stands to this day, slate, stone, mortar, and brick, 
By Tom Connolly built to get rid of old Nick. 


Since the period that Nick got this touch in the eye, 
Of displaying his hoof he has grown very shy : 
You can scarce find him out by his ill-shapen stump, 


For he sticks to the rule— KEEP YoUR TOE IN YOUR PUMP.” 
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MADDEN’S UNITED IRISHMEN—SECOND SERIES.* 


Tue poor rebels of 1798! With what 
mingled feelings we look back upon 
them! How many circumstances in 
their case there were to palliate the 
delusion under which they acted, and 
to extenuate, at least, if not to excuse, 
the enormities into which they were 
betrayed ;—enormities which few, but 
the most knavish and designing amongst 
them contemplated as possible at their 
first rising ! 

The general aspect of European 
society clearly indicated troubles and 
convulsions, which would be no more, 
in many cases, than that reaction against 
feudal oppression, which the growing 
intelligence and the conscious power of 
the people rendered inevitable. Come 
it must. The only question was—when 
and how. And happy would it have 
been for governments, had they antici- 
pated the popular demands, and, by 
wise reforms, obviated that appeal to 
physical force, from which such fearful 
evils were to be apprehended. But, 
the earthquake shock having been once 
given, it was not in the power of man 
to limit the range of its influence, or 
to stay the quiverings and the vibra- 
tions to which it must give rise, until 
its impetus was expended. The mate- 
rials of a mighty combustion had 
already, by the abuses of centuries 
of misgovernment, been prepared in 
France, when a spark from the Ameri- 
can revolution may be said to have 
kindled them into a conflagration. 
And the agitating events which were 
daily taking place in that country, but 
produced their natural effects in this, 
when they quickened into a premature 
activity, those seeds of political dis- 
turbance which were every where rife 
in the land. 

The leaders in the rebellion of 1798 
were, almost without exception, shal- 
low and conceited sciolists, whose half 
knowledge, acting upon a temperament 
and character, restless, daring, and en- 
thusiastic, precipitated them upon those 


* The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. 
Second Series. 


numerous original portraits. 
and Co. 1843 . 


mad schemes, which ended in their so 
exemplary ruin. Wild and visionary 
they were, in the good which they so 
confidently expected, and which, to 
them, more than justified the remorse- 
less character of the means by which it 
was to be accomplished ; but it would 
be doing them cruel injustice, not to 
say, that no mean personal objects were 
amongst the powerful springs of action 
by which they were moved, and that 
they not only never traded upon the 
popular enthusiasm by which they were 
upheld, but were ready at all times to 
make every personal sacrifice, and to 
peril life and limb, and their worldly 
substance, in the service of the cause 
which they had taken “ for better for 
worse,” and to which they adhered, in 
its most adverse aspect, with a “ des- 
perate fidelity.” There were no big 
beggermen amongst them—no gas- 
conading poltroons, who take advan- 
tage of a diseased state of the public 
mind to enter upon the work of sedi- 
tion with the basest personal views, and 
who, when the hour of peril comes, 
shrink appalled from the echo of their 
own hollow words of treason. No! 
The leaders in the movement ef 
‘98 were prepared “to do, or die!” 
If they entered upon their work like 
fanatics, they met the dangers of their 
position like men. Much as there was 
to condemn, there was little to despise, 
in their conduct, when confronted with 
a provoked executive, whose terrors 
they defied. “ Populus me sibilat,” 
says the miser of old, “ at mihi plaudo 
ipse domi, simulae nummos contemplor 
in areca.” Government may prosecute, 
says the modern sedition-monger, but 
that will only increase “ the rent.” 
This is a pitch of infamy, which the 
very worst and basest of those who 
mingled prominently in the stirring 
events of the last Irish rebellion, 
could not even have conceived. And 
bad as they were, and desperate and 
wicked as were the courses upon which 
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they resolved, they stand relieved and 
lifted into something like moral and 
political respectability, by their con- 
trast with the miscreants with whom 
we are all too familiar at the present 
day, and who rouse an unhappily too 
easily deluded people to madness, 
only that the begging-box may cir- 
culate the more rapidly for their own 
advantage. 

In 1798, much blood was shed,—in 
the field, in open conflict, in the light of 
day,—as well asin secret assassination, 
and those midnight maraudings, by 
which a system of terror was main- 
tained by the agents of treason. But 
it is our belief, that a still greater de- 
struction of human life, and a far more 
fearful accumulation of human guilt, 
has been caused by the profligate mendi- 
cant agitation of later times, by which, 
while audacious demagogues have been 
enriched, the whole frame-work of 
society has been disorganized, and the 
people have been kept in that state of 
restless uncertainty, which is most ad- 
verse to all improvement. Yes !—The 
burst of ruin which broke upon the 
country in 1798, would have soon 
redressed itself. It might only have 
depurated the political atmosphere, 
and served to give a healthy tone to 
public feeling, which would long operate 
as an antiseptic to the revolutionary 
mania, by which our poor people were 
deluded,—had it not been for the gaber- 
lunzie patriots, the agitators, whose ob- 
ject it was to get “ the penny from the 
starving man, and the halfpenny from 
the ragged man,” and by whom, accord- 
ingly, iscontent has been kept alive, 
which has manifested itself, from time 
to time, in isolated atrocities, which 
never reached the dignity of rebellion, 
but by which, if they were all put 

ther, an amount of murderous 
misereancy would be made manifest, 
compared with which even ninety-eight 
itself would lose its horrors. How 
long is this to be endured? How lon 
is the country to be disturbed pe 
affrighted, and the government and the 
legislature affronted, by the apery and 
the mountebankery of a sedition the 
most groundless, the most mischievous 
and the most profligate of any that ever 
insulted law or outraged reason? We 
Shall see. In the mean time, it is 
without any angry retrospection that 
we revert to the unhappy histories of 
the far better men, who figured either 
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as agents or principals in the late 
rebellion. 

As a fitting preliminary to his work, 
Mr. Madden prefixes a long account of 
what he denominates the persecutions, 
the sufferings, and the death of a Roman 
Catholic priest, named Sheehy, who 
was executed in the town of Clonmel, 
in the year 1766, for a supposed mur- 
der. The good taste and good feeling 
which led to the introduction of a 
topic of this kind, is about upon a 
level with its good sense. To seek at 
so distant a period for matter of cri- 
mination against the government of the 
country, exhibits a blind and bigoted 
earnestness in the cause of sedition, 
which is well calculated to recommend 
his volumes to the advocates of repeal ; 
and the candid reader is also not under 
a little obligation to him for giving so 
unequivocal a test of the malignancy 
of the spirit by which he is actuated, 
as the cause must be a desperate one, 
indeed, for the justification of which 
it is necessary to rake up the exploded 
calumnies, which never, even in the 
worst of times, obtained credence be- 
yond the most blinded and vulgar dupes 
of credulity and superstition. 

Father Sheehy flourished at the 
period when the white-boy disturbances 
were at their height. hat these dis- 
turbances were fomented by French 
emissaries, and connected with treason- 
able views, which contemplated the 
extirpation of protestantism and the 
establishment of French influence in Ire- 
land, cannot be doubted by any intelli- 
gent reader who gives an impartial 

erusal to the records of these times. 
hat French money was largely dis- 
tributed amongst the people, was a 
fact of which Lord Charlemont enter- 
tained a well-grounded belief. That 
officers, holding commissions from the 
French king, were employed in recruit- 
ing for his service, and were known 
through the country by the name of 
“wild geese,” is a fact, with which 
many old persons in the south and 
west of Ireland were, in our younger 
days, perfectly familiar, and of which, 
we doubt not, there are some at the 
present day who retain a traditionar 
remembrance. The white-boy oath 
was an oath of military organization, 
and had no reference whatever to the 
arian grievances to which Mr. 
adden, and writers like him, refer for 
the origin of that combination. That 
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at this period, the “ Hibernia Domi- 
nicana” should have made its appear- 
ance, and found its way into the library 
of every Roman Catholic priest, teem- 
ing as it did with incentives to treason, 
was not more in accordance with the 
wily policy of the court of Rome, than 
was the fact, that by a secret conclave 
of the Romish bishops, a guasi condem- 
nation of this work was concocted, 
which slept in harmless obscurity as 
long as it might have been effectual 
for the purpose for which it was pre- 
tended, while it served admirably as an 
anticipatory vindication against the 
charge of countenancing disloyal prin- 
ciples, which, upon the discovery of this 
work by the Protestant community, 
was, svoner or later, likely to be 
preferred. 

Such was the diseased state of the 
country, and such were the mate- 
rials and elements of treason, when 
Father Sheehy rendered himself no- 
torious in the county of Tipperary, 
by his connection with the public 
disturbers. That his active parti- 
cipation in their designs amounted 
to something much more than ordinary 
indiseretion, is manifest from the fact 
of which Mr. Madden seems ignorant, 
or to which, at all events, he does not 
allude, that he was denounced to the 
government by his own bishop, as a 
dangerous character, of whom they 
would do well to beware. When we 
consider that this was done by a popish 
prelate, at a lime when all his order 
were nominated to their sees by the Pre- 
tender, and that with a special refe- 
rence to their fitness and readiness to 
aid, at any favourable opportunity, in 
the accomplishment of the object which 
he had most at heart—namely, the 
restoration of his family to the British 
throne—we must believe that Sheehy’s 
conduct was not only criminal, but 
giddy and indiscreet, to a degree which 
amounted to a much graver offence, in 
the eyes of those upon whose more 
circumspect proceedings it was calcu- 
lated to draw very inconvenient and 
disagreeble animadversion. And this is 
the blameless man, the immaculate and 
holy priest, for whose execution Mr. 
Madden would have his readers believe 
the most hellish devices were planned, 
and whose conviction could only be ac- 
complished by means of perjury so vile, 
that ordinary perjury, in comparison 
with it, seems light and venial ! 
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We are not prepared to say what 
precise amount of weight belonged to 
the evidence upon which this priest 
was convicted. Those who bore testi- 
mony against him, may or may not have 
been the wretches they are described. 
He was accused of the murder of a man 
named Bridge, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious, by threatening to 
prosecute some of the disturbers. 
Whether he was, in reality, cognizant 
of the design to murder this man ; or 
actively or passively, before the fact, 
an accomplice in that murder, we pro- 
nounce no positive opinion, knowing, as 
we do, the exasperation of parties at 
that period, and how easy it is, in an 
inflamed and angry state of the public 
mind, to make the semblance pass for 
the substance of proof; but this we 
aver, that his notoriety, as an active 
member and zealous propagator of the 
white-boy system, is placed beyondall 
reasonable doubt; and it is also, un- 
happily, too true, that the crime of 
which he stood charged was nothing 
more than an act of fidelity tothe body 
to which he belonged, and which all 
true white-boys would have regarded 
as a bounden duty. 

But whatever may be decided re- 
specting his readiness to be a consent- 
ing party to a murder, when the in- 
terests of the combination required it, 
he himself gives us ample proof that 
he had no scruple whatsoever to connive 
at the subornation of perjurers,whilehe 
entertained a hope that by their instru. 
mentality he might escape from the 
fangs of the law. 

The following is Mr. Madden’s ac- 
count of some of the evidence which 
was suffered to be given in the case of 
Meighan, the first culprit who was 
tried for the murder of Bridge, and 
which, if the dying declaration of Sheehy 
is to be relied on, he must have known, 
at the time it was tendered, to have 
been false. 


“JoHn BRIEN, sworn. 

‘“‘Lives at Shanbally; is a dancing- 
master ; knew John Bridge ; believes him 
alive; never saw him since the 24th of 
October, 1764, nor was he in the countr 
since ; met him in a forge the 24th at 
Barncourt ; called for the sledge, and 
turned some shoes ; called witness aside, 
and desired that he would keep what. he 
told him secret, for that he was goi 
out of the kingdom, and that if he 
returned, he would return his favour. 
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“ LAWRENCE HANGLIN, sworn. 


** Knew John Bridge; saw him at An- 
nee h, in the county of Limerick, 

h of October, 1764, about eleven 
miles from Clogheen; was surprised at 
his knocking at his door three hours be- 
fore day; he said he was going to sea to 
avoid the light-horse; went with him 
through Mitchelstown ; parted from him 
beyond the town, and took leave of him 
beyond it; he could read and write, but 
he never wrote to him, or to any one that 
he could hear ; told him he would go to 
Cork or Kinsale, to look for a ship; be- 
ra Mr. Beere is to be believed on his 
oath.” 


Now compare with this evidence, 
which the priest either heard, or must 
have known would be given, the fol- 
lowing passage from the letter which 
he wrote to Major Sirr, on the night 
a to his execution, and in which 

e declares he knew, through the con- 
fessional, that Bridge had been mur- 
dered, at the very time when it was 
sworn, as above, he was yet alive! 


‘Remember me to Mr. Waite, the 
Lord Chancellor, Speaker, and the 
Judges of the King’s Bench; may God 
bless them! Recommend to them, all 
under the same charge with me; they 
are innocent of the murder ; the prose- 
ecutors swore wrongfully and falsely; 
God forgive them. The accusers and 
the accused are equally ignorant of the 
fact, as I have been informed, but after 
such a manner I received the information 
that I cannot make use of it for my own 

reservation; the fact is, that John 
ridge was destroyed by two alone, 
who strangled him on Wednesday night, 
the 24th October, 1764. 1 was then 
from home, and only returned home the 


28th, and heard that he had apes 
Various were the reports, which to be- 
lieve I could not pretend to, until in the 
discharge of my duty one accused him- 
self of the said fact. May God grant 
the guilty true repentance and preserve 
the innocent.” 


Mr. Madden will, perhaps, inform 
us what the difference is between con- 
nivance at subornation of perjury, and 
perjury itself. For our parts, we are 
sufficiently old-fashioned not to think 
that it matters very much; nor do we 
believe that there are many readers 
whose moral sense has not been utterly 
depraved, who can regard the conduct 
either of the priest or his apologist, 
the one admitting, the other recording, 
a transaction so replete with all that is 
flagitious and abominable, and _ that, 
without any consciousness of its depra- 
vity and vileness, but as to the last 
degree, base and revolting.* 

Mr. Madden complains, echoing the 
complaint of the candid Dr. Curry, 
that Mr. Keating, a very respectable 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who was 
prepared to swear that Father Sheehy 
was in his house, where he slept on the 
night when Bridge was murdered, (a 
fact which, if established, would have 
proved that he could not have been 
present at the murder,) was himself 
arrested, and conveyed as a prisoner 
to Kilkenny jail, upon a charge of 
being concerned in another murder. 
Valeat quantum valet the evidence 
which was not given; but of Mr. 
Keating himself we must be permitted 
to say, that we remember to have seen 
him in early youth when he was a very 
old man; and we also remember to 
have heard from a friend, upon whose 
veracity we would stake our lives, that 
that very Mr. Keating told him, the 
most difficult struggle he ever under- 
went in his life was, when Father 
Sheehy one day endeavoured to swear 
him in as a white-boy. He described 


the persuasive energy of the priest as 
something almost irresistible, and said, 
that he was on the point of yielding, 
when the thought of his family, and 
what they should be exposed to in case 
he was detected, flashed across his 
mind, when he broke abruptly from 


“We give the evidence, as reported by Mr. Madden, on Meighan’s trial, which 


was the 


rst that took place ; as Sheehy could not possibly have been ignorant of 


the case upon which that culprit relied for his defence. Meighan was sworn to as 
the man who actually murdered Bridge; Sheehy was only said to be present at the 
murder, On the first of the trials, the evidence for the defence would be very 
narrowly looked to by all the parties concerned, as upon its success depended their 
safety. If the man was not murdered, as set forth in the indictment, then no mur- 


der had been committed, and the 


arties charged with such a crime must be set 


free. But Sheehy knew that Bridge was murdered at the very time when Meighan’s 


witnesses swore that he was alive. 
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his seducer, and galloped across the 
country home. Keating’s language 
in relating this incident was too re- 
markable to be forgotten. “If there 
was a college,” he said, “ from Clon- 
mel to Carlow, such was his spirit and 
his power of persuasion, he would 
corrupt them all.” 

That Keating was prevented from 
giving the evidence required from him, 
may have been his own contrivance: 
for well he knew the vengeance which 
would await him, had he refused, when 
so summoned, to appear in favour 
of the priest. The reader has already 
seen with how little scrupulosity Sheehy 
could avail himself of perjured evi- 
dence ; and that being known, the 
value of any alibi which he could pro- 
cure must go but a short way to dis- 
credit the direct evidence by which he 
was charged as a principal in the crime 
for which he suffered. But we fully 
admit, that if any such evidence could 
avail, it would be that of Mr. Keating. 

Another individual was summoned 
to speak to character, in the priest's 
favour—the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Waterford and Lismore, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Egan—and he would not ap- 
pear. Those who know the repute 
in which Dr. Egan was held by all 
classes in the diocese where he lived, 
and the veneration with which his 
memory is still cherished by the mem- 
bers of his own communion, will not 
easily believe that he could refuse to 
comply with Sheehy’s request, for any 
other reason than that he could say 
nothing of him which would prove to 
his advantage. So, at least, his non- 
appearance, when called upon, must 


have been understood by the jury, 
with whom, doubtless, it must have 
had very considerable weight, that the 
culprit, who was known to be a white- 
boy, and who was accused of a white- 
boy offence, was denounced and dis- 
countenanced by his own bishop. 


That this refusal was keenly felt 
and deeply resented, Mr. Madden in- 


forms us in the following note :— 


** After Sheehy’s execution, the refu- 
sal of this gentleman was remembered 
by one of his relatives: as ithe corpse 
was borne past the door of Dr. E., the 
blood of the innocent man was sprinkled 
on his door.” 


Such was the feeling exhibited even 


towards a bishop of their church, by 
the relatives and the partizans of this 
giddy and deluded priest. What 
would it not have been had Mr. Keat- 
ing been the object of it? And is it 
reasonable tosuppose that his life would 
have been safe for a single day, had he 
followed Dr. Egan’s example ? 

So much for the case of Priest 
Sheehy. It is painful to dwell upon 
such a subject at so much length; 
but Mr. Madden has rendered any 
other course impossible, by making it, 
as others had done before him, the 
stalking-horse of popish treason. 
Would you learn the story of Ireland’s 
woes? Listen to the persecution of 
this poor priest; and then “ ex uno 
disce omnes.” Such is the language 
of the disaffected of every succeeding 
generation ; and in proportion as we 
recede from the period at which their 
extravagant statements could be tested, 
are they bold and confident in the 
circumstantial narration of atrocities, 
which, if not pure fiction, are such 
partial and exaggerated representa- 
tions of matters of fact, as must equally 
mislead the too credulous reader. 
Therefore have we felt ourselves con- 
strained to grapple with this story in 
its details, that the reader may see the 
credit due to Mr. Madden as an im- 
partial annalist of by-gone times, and 
thus be better able to appreciate his 
value as the biographer of the “ United 
Irishmen.” 

Far better pleased would we have 
been to bury the errors and the mis- 
conduct of both parties in a charita- 
ble oblivion. Sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, have they all had to 
answer for—of crime and folly, of 
tyranny and treason. We are as little 
disposed to palliate the wild excesses 
of the party who were ascendant, as 
the restless intrigues or the sanguinary 
violence of those who were proscribed. 
Many excuses may be pleaded for 
both, in the days of darkness and of 
passion in which they lived—of phre- 
netic triumph on the one hand, and on 
the other of stifled rage and muffled 
vengeance, which have no place in the 
case of those who live in the pure day- 
light of equal liberty. And to have 
recourse to the angry contentions 
which characterised a state of things 
so replete with the elements of strife 
and disorganization, for the purpose 
of re-inoculating society with a virus 
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that had well nigh become extinct, 
argues a depraved and malignant mind, 
for which the English language fur- 
nishes us with no terms of suitable 
reprobation. If the baleful bigotry 
which raged in Father Sheehy's day 
should be revived, who are they who 
are responsible for its revival? A 
arliament which has stricken the last 
ink from penal disabilities? A go- 
vernment which administers equal laws 
in a spirit of perfect fairness? A 
Protestant people, perfectly willing to 
see Romau Catholics promoted to 
offices of trust and emolument, in the 
full proportion to their merits and 
their claims? No, but the wretches 
who disinter the festering grievances 
of by-gone generations, for the purpose 
of tainting a wholesome atmosphere 
with the gales of death ; who, finding 
no satisfying food for their ravening 
appetite for slander, amongst living 
men, or subsisting realities, become 
transformed into the likeness of the 
wintry wolves, whom Thompson de- 
scribes, and who, failing to get access 
into the villages, 

“On churchyards drear, inhuman to relate, 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shrouded body from the grave..where 


Mixed with foul shades and shrieking ghosts they 
howl.” 


And here we must do the justice to 
the poor rebels of 1798 of stating, 
that they never pretended, as the ex- 
cuse for their treason, any such calum- 
nious misrepresentation of history, as 
Mr. Madden puts forward in his pre- 
face, for the purpose of justifying 
their opposition to British authority. 
We question whether any one of them 
has at any time alluded to the case of 
Father Sheehy. They were republi- 
cans upon principle. They boldly ad- 
vocated the independence of Ireland. 
They sought not a mere redressal of 
grievances, real or supposed, which 
would leave the country still in sub- 
jection to the British crown. They 
aimed at a total overthrow of An- 
glican domination; and were actu- 
ated by a spirit which would suffer 
them to rest contented with nothing 
short of that national transformation, 
in which alone, to their seeming, could 
be realized the rights of man, and the 
country be made worthy to fraternize 
with “the republic one and indivisi- 
ble.” Such were the views of Arthur 
O'Connor, Emmet, Wolf Tone, Mac- 


nevin, Neilson, Oliver Bond, and all 
the other leaders, who would scorn 
to justify their proceedings by any 
reference to the topics upon which 
Mr. Madden enlarges; and who, if 
Ireland had in times past been as well, 
as that gentleman contends that it was 
ill governed, would still, with an in- 
sane temerity, pursue their chimera of 
national independence. 

When we look back upon this period, 
the two things which strike us as the 
most remarkable are, first the shallow- 
ness and incompetency of the giddy 
and presumptuous individuals who 
took upon themselves the remodelling 
of our whole social and political condi- 
tion, and that at the expense of so much 
blood and tumult ; and next, the singu- 
lar forbearance of the government, 
in dealing so mercifully as they did 
with the leading disturbers. Of this, 
Neilson, Bond, Emmet, Macnevin, 
and many others who might be named, 
are examples. They were all, by their 
own confession, guilty of capital crimes. 
There was not one of them who might 
not lawfully have suffered death by 
the hands of the public executioner. 
We know that the government were 
pressed upon by their own more ardent 
partizans, to deal with such conspira- 
tors by a more summary process than 
that of the ordinary law; and that, 
had they done so, they would have 
been fully justified by the dreadful 
exigency of the times, which was al- 
together as pressing and as formidable 
as that which justified Cicero in his 
treatment of Cethegus, Lentulus, and 
the others, who had conspired with 
Cataline against the well-being of the 
Roman republic. That was not done. 
A spirit of clemency was manifested, 
at which we look back with some sur- 
prise; and the men by whom the 
eountry was plunged into civil war, 
were suffered quietly to take their 
departure from it, and that more in 
the character of belligerents who had 
extorted favourable terms from their 
adversaries, than of prostrate rebels 
who had reason to be thankful for 
their lives. Whether the event has 
or has not justified this great forbear- 
ance, is more than we will pretend to 
say. Undoubtedly, from the parties 
thus preserved, and the confederacy 
to which they belonged, and the fac- 
tion who still identify themselves with 
their cause, the government got no 
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credit for it. Nay, it is even objected 
that the truce, forsooth, into which 
the rebel leaders entered, was violated 
by the government, and that having 
got the valuable information for which 
they stipulated, they did not fairly 
fulfil their part of the contract. Such 
is Mr. Madden’s complaint. But we 
would be very glad to learn what in- 
formation they got from them which 
could be called valuable, or which 
they did not know before? The go- 
vernment were well aware of all the 
negociations of the conspirators with 
France, and could have given some 
of them information upon that sub- 
ject, which might not a little move 
their wonder. And what else was 
communicated which was worth the 
ink which was employed in taking 
it down? Nothing. ‘The prisoners 
firmly refused to make any disclosures 
which could, by possibility, compro- 
mise any of their associates who re- 
mained at large ; and beyond mere mat- 
ter of opinion, as to the causes of the 
late rebellion, and the possibility of 
maintaining in Ireland an independent 
republic, and the expediency of an im- 
mediate discontinuance of all severity 
towards the insurgents, we are unable 
to find any other equivalents which 
these persons gave for their lives. So 
‘uat the conclusion is irresistible, that 
in dealing with them as they did, the 
government only sought an excuse to 
be merciful far beyond any measure of 
mercy that could fairly be expected 
by impenitent offenders. 

The following is the examination of 
Neilson, as published by himself, and 
which took place on the 9th of Au- 
ag 1798. The reader can judge 
or himself whether we have, or have 
not, undervalued its importance :— 


‘** Is an United Irishman, has been so 
since the year 1791, was early and active 
in promoting the organization; was a 
member of the Dublin and Belfast first 
societies. That of Dublin had no con- 
cern whatever in et the or- 
ganization ; the meetings of both had 
ceased previous to the commencement 
of the latter; does not precisely recol- 
lect the period when the organization, 
as at present established, had its first 
beginning, but thinks it was very soon 
after government issued their procla- 
mation against the volunteers in 1793. 
It commenced among some junior so- 
cieties in Belfast, without any connexion 
with, or countenance from, the original 
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societies of 1791; the first society of 
Belfast, however, afterwards adopted 
the system, without any communication 
with the society in Dublin, or any per- 
sons of any persuasion in that place; 
on the contrary, it was very slowly the 

came into the measure, and not until 
the province of Ulster was completely 
organized. The system was completed 
in the summer of 1795, and it had 
spread very little in or about Dublin till 
the winter of 1796-7. The original 
object was solely that contained in the 
test ; namely, Equality of representation, 
without distinction on account of religion: 
the ideas of a republic and separation, 
grew out of the severities practised by 
government upon the people ; is positive 
that the measures of government in- 
duced the people to despair of any re- 
form through the constituted authori- 
ties, and to look abroad for aid. 


‘*Has heard of a letter of an early 
date, written by Mr. Tone on this sub- 
ject; does not speak of Mr. Tone’s 
opinion at any period, but of the public 
mind, and is positive that the pe ob- 
ject of the Union at first was as before 
stated ; latterly, a separation from Eng- 
land, and a republic, were the universal 
objects. There was early an idea of 
alarming government into a reform, 
but that hope had long been abandoned. 

** Knew that there were communica. 
tions held abroad, not, however, of him- 
self, but from those in whom he could 
confide; knew nothing of any agent at 
Lisle, but has no doubt of there bein 
a resident agent at Paris. Knew Lor 
Edward Fitzgerald; does not think he 
was extremely confident of an invasion : 
his reason for this opinion is, that he 
would have laboured more assiduously 
to persuade the people to suffer on 
rather than resist ; besides, often heard 
him express a desire that Ireland should 
accomplish her own liberation, rather 
than owe it to a foreign power. Does 
think France will invade these countries ; 
cannot tell how they will act if they 
succeed ; does not think they will use 
it as a conquered country; thinks they 
may act as they have done in other 
countries. 

‘Was liberated in January or Feb- 
ruary last, on condition he should not 
become a member of any treasonable 
committee ; took no part whatever after 
that in politics, previous to the arrest 
at Mr. Bond's, when he understood he 
was again to be cast in prison, if he could 
be found; after that, was very active 
in procuring the vacancies to be filled 
up which that day’s arrest might have 
occasioned ; attended several committees 
belonging to the Union; delivered some 
messages from Lord Edward Fitz. 
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gerald ; was, together with his lordship, 
stopped by a patrol near Palmerstown, 
a liberated, after being a short time 
in custody, owing to the ignorance of 
the officer respecting our persons; has 
spoken thus freely of his lordship, be- 
cause he is no more; but this moment 
it occurs to me, that his family may, by 
possibility, be injured, though he can- 
not; I will not, therefore, answer any 
other question respecting him. [Here 
an altercation took place between Lord 
Dillon and 8. N., the former insisting 
on having an answer to every question, 
the latter warmly refusing to answer 
any that might implicate any person 
whatever: the Lord Chancellor inter- 
fering, said, ‘Do you know, sir, where 
you are?’ 3S. N. ‘I do know where I 
am; I know you may send me back 
either to my cell or to the scaffold; I 
am indifferent ; but I will answer no 
question tending to implicate any per- 
son.’] There was a letter found in his 
pocket, signed I. S8.; he cannot say 
ositively who wrote it; the object of 
it was to dissuade him from an enter- 
prise against Kilmainham prison, but 
the author laboured under a mistake 
when he wrote it; there was an inten- 
tion of attacking Newgate on the night 
of the 23rd of May; a principal call te 
view was the liberation of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; was in no official situation 
that night, further than to give every 
advice and assistance, where either 
might be thought necessary ; does not 
know of any intimacy between Lord 
Edward and the Shearses. 

“oes not think any numbers were 
compelled to become United Irishmen, 
but thinks many joined the Union be- 
cause they thought it the strongest 
side ; thinks it was the strongest side ; 
thinks, had their affairs been well 
managed, they would have succeeded ; 
cannot well account for the failure, but 
supposes they hada great loss in the 
imprisonment and absence of many of 
their leaders. 

** Was often at the Dargle and Tinne- 
hinch, sometimes alone and sometimes 
in company; recollects being there the 
spring of 1798, in company with Mr. 

ond and Mr. Sweetman; saw Mr. 
Grattan that day, who obligingly ac- 
companied us through the Dargle ; 
had no political conversation of the 
slightest importance with Mr. G., ; 
is certain not one word respecting the 
Union ; does not recollect being there 
in company with any other person 
shortly after; cannot recollect; may 
have some time or other spoken to Mr. 
Grattan on the subject of the Union, as 
he has done to any other public man 
who did not belong to the body, but is 


convinced that Mr. Grattan never had 
any the slightest connexion with the 
affairs of the Union; but though Mr. 
Grattan cannot be implicated, he must 
again put a stop to this kind of inter- 
rogatory, for other names may be men- 
tioned, and his refusal to answer them 
would naturally lead to suspicion at 
least. 

“Thinks government have latterly 
obtained some very correct information 
respecting the Union, but, in general, 
their information must have been ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate. He has formed 
this opinion from various facts, but 
particularly from the nature of their 
arrests and prosecutions; thinks no 
more arrests necessary to restore quiet, 
but the system of lenity should be much 
farther extended, and the protections 
made absolute ; thinks, also, that a radi- 
cal change should take place in the 
magistracy. §S. N. was then retiring, 
when Lord Kilwarden rose and said, 
‘Mr. Neilson, one moment—Were you 
to be consulted as to the best means of 
quieting the country, and keeping it 
quiet, how would you advise?’ ‘My 
lord, I am glad you asked that question, 
for it gives me an opportunity of giving 
a last opinion respecting the country I 
so much love. I say, then, (and I speak 
from a knowledge of the people, as well 
as a feeling of their sufferings,) to rule 
this country in quiet, you must complete 
the amnesty : in a word, you must govern 
by public opinion, and not by force.’ 


We would be glad to know what 
important light is thrown, by the 
above, upon any of the transactions 
connected with the then suppressed 
rebellion, for which the parties making 
it were not amply recompensed by the 
sparing of their lives ? 

Emmet expressly declares that the 
information” which they gave was, 
for all purposes of prevention or pre- 
caution, absolutely worthless. The 
following are the words of that accom- 
plished but misguided man :— 


‘** We entered into this agreement the 
more readily, because it appeared to us 
that by it the public cause lost nothing. 
We knew, from the different examina- 
tions of the state prisoners before the 
privy council, and from conversations 
with ministers, that government was 
already in possession of all the impor- 
tant knowledge which they could obtain 
from us. From whence they derived 
their information was not entirely known 
to us ; but itis now manifest that Rey- 
nolds, M‘Ginn, and Hughes, not to speak 
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of the minor informers, had put them in 
possession of every material fact re- 
specting the internal state of the Union ; 
and it was from particular circumstances 
well known to one of us, and entirely 
believed by the rest, that its external 
relations had been betrayed to the Eng- 
lish cabinet through the agency of a 
foreigner with whom we negotiated. 

** This was even so little disguised, 
that on the preceding 12th of March, the 
contents of a memoir, which had been 
yprpsese by one of the undersigned at 

amburgh, and transmitted thence to 
Paris, were minutely detailed to him b 
Mr. Cooke. Nevertheless, those with 
whom we negotiated seemed extremely 
anxious for our communications. Their 
reasons for this anxiety may have been 
many, but two particularly suggested 
themselves to our minds ; they obviously 
wished to give proof to the enemies of 
an Irish republic and of Irish indepen- 
dence of the facts with which they were 
themselves well acquainted, while, at 
the same time, they concealed from the 
world their real sources of intelligence. 
Nor do we believe we are uncharitable 
in attributing to them the hope and wish 
of rendering unpopular and suspected, 
men in whom the United Irishmen had 
been accustomed to place an almost un- 
bounded confidence. Theinjurious conse- 

uences of government succeeding in both 
these objects were merely personal; and 
as they were no more, though they were 
revolting and hateful to the last degree, 
we did not hesitate to devote ourselves 
that we might make terms for our coun- 
try.” 


That men in their position, compro- 
mised as they were, and in the power 
of government, should, at such a time, 
have been permitted to assume such an 
attitude, use such language, and to 
enter, as they state, into a compact for 
the lives of others, all the advantages 
of which were to be on their side, is 
one of the many proofs which might 
be given of the lenity and considera- 
tion with which they were.treated ; a 
lenity, the expediency of which in the 
then state of the country, may be fairly 
doubted ; and which would, assuredly, 
not have been practised towards their 
adversaries had. they obtained the upper 
hand. Alas! how little they under- 
stood or valued the glorious constitu- 
tion which they laboured to overthrow ! 
Let the following, which we extract 
from an auto-biography of the man 
called General Holt, the leader of the 
Wicklow insurgents, speak for itself. 
He surrendered to government in order 


to escape the destruction which he 
apprehended from his own followers ; 
and, having returned from transporta- 
tion, thus, in the very interesting 
account which he gives of the transac- 
tions in which he had been engaged, 
expresses his improved convictions. 
Doubtless, he is no favourite of Mr. 
Madden. He will not be enrolled 
amongst his worthies. But, while the 
struggle was going on, he won respect 
and consideration by his conduct and 
his courage as a man; nor will his 
sagacity be disparaged in the eyes of 
the judicious, because length of years 
and better experience enabled him to 
see the errors of his ways :— 


“As my experience made me ac- 
quainted with the higher functionaries 
of the government, the more just and 
equitable was my treatment ; and I must 
say, that I never made a complaint of ill 
usage to the higher powers, which was 
not treated with respect, properly inves- 
tigated, and immediately remedied. It 
therefore now appears clear to my mind, 
that the government and laws which we 
wished to subvert, would have been suc- 
ceeded, had the United Irishmen been 
victorious, by nothing half so good: the 
individuals who would have been placed 
in power not feeling so just notions of 
right as those already in authority. It 
was the corrupt and bad dispositions of 
the lower officers of government, and 
perhaps the innate depravity incident to 
man, that we ought to have rebelled 
against, and not the British laws and 
general government, which are certainly 
grounded in perfect equity, however 
they may be abused !” 


Immediately upon the ratification of 
the treaty of Amiens, the state prison- 
ers were enlarged. And what was the 
first use which they made of their 
liberty? To enter into a negociation 
with the First Consul of France for the 
invasion of Ireland! The following 
has, we believe, for the first time been 
made public in the memoir before us. 
It is an answer from Buonaparte to an 
application made to him by Thomas 
Addis Emmet, about four months after 
his unfortunate brother’s abortive in- 
surrection :— 


**Copy of the First Consul’s Answer to my 
Memoir of the 13th Nivose, an. 12, 
(Dec. 13, 1803,) delivered to me by Mr. 
Dalton, 27 Nivose, same year. 


“Le Premier Consul a lu avec la plus 
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grande attention, la memoire qui lui a 
été adressé par M. Emmet le 13 Nivose. 

Il desire que les Irlandais Unis soy- 
ent bien convaincus que son intention est 
d’assurer l'independance de I'Irlande, et 
de donner protection entiére et affiance a 
tous ceux d’entre eux qui prendront part 
a lexpedition, ou qui se joindront aux 
armées Frangaises. 

* Le Gouvernement Frangais ne peut 
faire aucune proclamation avant davoir 
touché le territoire Irlandais. Mais le 
général qui commandera I'expedition sera 
muni de lettres scellées, par lesquelles le 
Premier Consul declarera qu'il ne fera 
pas le paix avec l’Angleterre, sans stipu- 
ler pour l'independance de I'Irlande, dans le 
cas, cependant, ot l'armée aurait été jointe 
par un corps considerable d’Irlandais Unis. 

“ L’'Irlande sera en tout traitée comme 
Va été l’Amérique dans la guerre passée. 

“ Tout individu qui s’embarquera avec 
Yarmée Francaise destinée pour |’expedi- 
tion, sera commissioné comme Frangais, 
s'il était arrété, qu'il ne soit pas traité 
comme prisonnier Anglais. 

“Tout corps formé au nom des Ir- 
landais Unis sera consideré comme faisant 
parti de l’armée Frangaise. Enfin, si 
l’expedition ne reussissait pas et que les 
Iriandais fussent obligés de revenir en 
France, la France entretiendra un certain 
nombre de brigades Irlandaises, et fera 
des pensions, 4 tout individu qui aurait fait 
parte du gouvernement ou des autorités du 
pays. 

“Les pensions pourraient été assimi- 
lées A celles qui sont accordées en France 
aux titulaires de grade ou d'emplois cor- 
respondant, qui ne sont pas en activité. 

“Le Premier Consul desire qu'il se 
forme un comité d’Irlandais Unis. Il ne 
voit pas d'inconvenient a ce que les mem- 
bres de ce comité fassent des proclama- 
tions, et instruissent leurs compatriotes 
de l'état de choses. 

“Ces proclamations seront inserées 
dans l’'Argus et dans les differens jour- 
naux de l'Europe, a fin d’eclairer les Ir- 
landais, sur la parti qu'ils ont & suivre, et 
sur les esperances qu'ils doivent conge- 
voir. Sila comité veut faire un relation 
des actes de tyrannie exercées contre 
l'Irlande par la Gouvernement Anglais, 
on l'inserera dans le Moniteur.” 

“ The preceding copy, as well as the 
succeeding note, is in the hand-writing of 
T. A. Emmet. ‘The foregoing is a cor- 
rect copy of the First Consul’s answer to 
my memoir; and in consequence of my 
quitting Europe for America, I leave this 
copy in the hands of John Sweetman. 


(Signed) ‘Tuomas Appis Emmet.’ 
* Paris, Sept. 2, 1804." 
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Such were the men towards whom 
the government were not sufficiently 
indulgent, and against whom they are 
said to have practised the most grinding 
tyranny, because, during the war, they 

etained them in prison, while they 
spared their lives! We ask, is there 
a country under heaven in which such 
indulgence would be extended to such 
offenders ? 

Mr. Madden makes a great com- 
plaint against the employment of spies 
andinformers. Very inconvenient gen- 
try they were, no doubt, to those whose 
misdeeds they might reveal, and who 
would have been far better pleased had 
the conspiracy been suffered to mature 
and ripen, until it produced its proper 
fruit—massacre and revolution. But 
we would be glad to be informed by what 
other means the traitors could have been 
potas = to justice? Has Mr. Madden 
any thing to say against the substantial 
truth of their averments? Miscre- 
ants some of them may have been, and 
very patriotic miscreants they would 
continue to be, if they only kept the 
treasonable counsels of which they 
were cognizant to themselves, But 
the instant they profess a readiness to 
put the government in possession of a 
formidable combination for the over- 
throw of all lawful authority, and for 
erecting an independent republic upon 
the ruins of the British constitution in 
Ireland, no language is too foul to 
mark the reprobation of the high- 
minded individuals whom they compro- 
mise by their disclosures, and nothing 
is left undone to make them the objects 
of popular execration. That many of 
these wretched men fell victims to the 
vengeance of the conspirators, we have 
the most indubitable proof. The vo- 
lumes before us contain an account of 
the disappearance of Newel, “ magnus 
conjuratoribus timor,” whowasinveigled 
from the castle of Dublin, and assassi- 
nated in the North of Ireland, not far, 
we believe, from Carrickfergus. The 
truth is, that, such was the dread in- 
spired by the United Irishmen, very few 
could be found to come forward against 
them; and upto the very eve’ of the 
explosion, government were without 
the legal proofs, by which their guilt 
could be brought home to the traitors. 
Every one knew that a tremendous 
convulsion was at hand; but no loyal 
man could say, of any one of the ring- 
leaders, “thou art the man.” Such 
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were the circumstances under which 
government availed themselves of the 
services of individuals, who could not 
indeed be described as “sans tache et 
sans raproche,” but by whom informa- 
tion was given which enabled them to 
snatch the torch out of the hand of 
the incendiary, at the very moment 
when he was about to fire the train, 
which would have buried society in 
ruins. Nowonder that Oliver Bond and 
others should have been very angry with 
such men as Bird, and Newel, and 
Reynolds! Oh! the naughty informers ! 

Let us not forget, however, that Mr. 
Madden’s anger against them is for 
telling the truth; for stating ‘that, 
then, when it could be available for the 
public safety, which he himself states 
now, when no object can be answered 
by it, but the glorification of the United 
Irishmen, and holding them up as an 
example of incorruptible patriotism to 
all succeeding times. 

Neilson was the son of a Presby- 
terian clergyman, in the north of Ire- 
land. He entered into business in 
Belfast, and was a prospering mer- 
chant, at the time when so many wiser 
men became infected with the epidemic 
republicanism of the day. Politics 
soon became an engrossing occupation, 
to the serious detriment of his affairs. 
He became the proprietor and prin- 
cipal editor of the Union Star, long 
the principal organ of the northern 
united Irishmen, of which body he was 
one of the earliest members. Poor 
fellow, he was, we believe, sincere— 
and his devotion to the cause in which 
he embarked his substance, and for 
which he risked his life, was irrespec- 
tive, we are disposed to think, of any 
personal objects. If all were known, 
it would, we fancy, be found that sub- 
sequent experience made him a sadder 
and a wiser man; but of his real his- 
tory, little can be learned from such a 
biographer as Mr. Madden, whose 
regard for the man is always propor- 
tioned to, and arises out of, his admi- 
ration of the traitor; and who does 
not hesitate to disparage and vilify the 
objects of his tender patriotic solici- 
tude, whenever they give evidence of 
any better spirit or sounder judgment 
than that for which they are bepraised. 
Writing from Fort George to his wife, 
in the year 1799, Neilson thus ex- 
presses himself, with respect to the 
then projected legislative union :— 
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**T see a union is determined on be- 
tween, Great Britain and Ireland. Iam 
glad of it. In a commercial point of 
view, it cannot be injurious; and I can 
see no injury the country will sustain 
from it politically. So decidedly am I 
of this opinion, that 1 would purchase 
or rent land in Ireland at this moment 
in preference to any country on earth, 
had I it inmy power. Many persons, 
however, of great knowledge, differ 
from me on this subject, but time will 
show who is right. You will say this is 
a point with which you have no concern. 
Very true. But as I know it will make 
a bustle with you, I wish you to be in 
possession of my opinion, in order that 
any person may have it, who thinks it 
worth the asking for. If I had possessed 
the means, I would have published my 
sentiments on this subject, in a short, 
nervous pamphlet ; so deeply am I im- 
pressed with its national utility. In 
spite of fate, in spite of persecution, and 
in spite even of ingratitude itself, I find 
Treland will be uppermost inmy thoughts, 
go where I will.” 


Such was Neilson’s opinion of that 
measure which is now cried out against 
as the most ruinous that could be 
devised, and as the crowning injustice 
of England towards Ireland. And 
upon this, what does Mr. Madden 
say? He accuses this poor man of 
deliberate falsehood ; of professing an 
opinion which he did not, in reality, 
entertain! The following is the note 
which he appends to the passage above 
quoted :— 


‘** The opinion expressed in the above 
paragraph, if really entertained by the 
writer, would imply either an extraor- 
dinary degree of inconsistency, or of 
sagacity, that looked to the very distant 
and possible results of that measure for 
the accomplishment of his objects. The 
sincerity of the opinion, however, is 
very problematical. It is difficult to 
reconcile his new-born zeal for a union 
with England with his previous efforts to 
effect a separation, especially when we 
find the same principles on which he 
started in 1791, avowed in one of his 
letters in 1802. Perhaps the solution of 
the mystery will be found in the garrison 
regulation, which submitted the corres- 

ondence of the state prisoners to the 
inspection of the governor and the secre« 
tary of state.—R. R. M.” 


We ask the reader, whether, upon 
any one of the suppositions here put 
forward, Neilson could be considered 
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an honest man? Upon one of them, 
even his sanity might be questioned. 
That he should advocate, or rather 
express himself favourably, of a mea- 
sure which was then in embryo, and 
that, in a confidential letter to his wife, 
because he saw in it the seeds of future 
dismemberment, through which might 
be accomplished the independence of 
Ireland—this may be a notion very 
worthy of Mr. Madden to entertain, 
but which can only provoke the quiet 
smile of every more rational observer, 
And that he should have written 
falsely, for the purpose of mystifying 
the governor, or in the hope that his 
pretended sentiments would be con- 
veyed to the government, by whom 
7 might be favourably regarded, 
and procure for him some additional 
indulgence—this presents the state 
prisoner in a point of view still more 
contemptible and degrading, as telling 
a lie, and yet telling it in such a way, 
that the chances were one hundred to 
one it never could answer its intended 
object ; and that, while nothing was 
easier than to write on the subject 
directly to his old friend, Lord Castle- 
reagh, of whom he had at one time 
been a strenuous supporter at con- 
tested elections, and to whose remem- 
brance of his early services, we can- 
not help, in part, at least, attributing 
the preservation of his life. Such is 
the manner in which Mr. Madden 
deals with the characters of the men 
for whom he professes such ardent 
admiration! As long as they continue 
high-fliers on the road of treason, no 
ae can be too extravagant. They 
are the finest fellows in the world; 
martyrs to a most glorious cause. 
But as soon as ever any symptom of 
hesitancy manifests itself, which might 
give rise to a suspicion that they had 
begun to be distrustful of the views 
which, in the over-sanguine tempera- 
ment of youth, they had been led in- 
cautiously to entertain, all his respect 
for them vanishes, and they become 
capable in his eyes, not only of conduct 
the most idiotic, but of falsehood, at 
the same time, the. most despicable 
and the most revolting. 

That Neilson entertained pogo 
respecting the soundness of his early 
views, appears, we think, in the fol- 
lowing » which we extract from 
a letter to his wife, written in the year 
1802 :— 
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** To my imprisonment I owe the full 
conviction that all human wisdom is folly 
and vanity, and that there is no happi- 
ness but in virtue; no rest, but in the 
grave. 

“* The opinions which I hold, and the 
principles for which I have suffered, are 
at present out of vogue and unfashion- 
able; and many, I know, will despair 
of their success. If they are wrong, 
they should not succeed; and if they 
are right, they must and will succeed ; 
for it is God who rules the world. Re- 
member me in the most affectionate 
manner to my mother and sisters, to 
your father and mother, and in general 
to all my friends and relations. Give 
7 love to my children. May the 
Almighty bless and preserve you all, is 
the bowels prayer of your affectionate, 

75, te 


He was, we believe, wholly guiltless 
of the treachery which Mr. Moore 
more than insinuates against him in 
his life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
That his want of caution may have led 
to the apprehension of that unhappy 
nobleman, may, indeed, be true; but 
on the very evening following his cap- 
ture, he had planned the storming of 
Newgate, for the purpose of effecting 
his enlargement; and his reckless 
boldness in reconnoitering the prison, 
for the better accomplishment of this 
design, led to his own seizure, and 
very nearly cost him his life. He was 
vain, rash, unguarded, indiscreet, but 
not capable of the deliberate treachery, 
under the imputation of which his 
character long suffered in the minds of 
some of the most ardent friends of the 
Union. 

Nor can we part with this poor 
fellow, without giving a touch of his 
domestic character that is very endear- 
ing. He desired, earnestly, the pre- 
sence of his son, a youth of tender 
years, to solace him in his confinement. 
The boy arrived, and the question then 
was, how he was to be supported? 
That difficulty Neilson obviated on 
this wise :— 


** His expense I cover in this ra 
we are allowed somewhat more than 
four glasses (about two-thirds of a pint) 
of wine every day at dinner; this I save, 
and sell privately to some of the pri- 
soners, at 3s. 6d. per bottle, which pays 
for his diet, having agreed for it at the 


cheap rate of £15 per annum. The 
first quarter will be due on the 23d of 
this month, I will by that time have as 
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much due to me a’ will pay forit. I 
don’t feel the slightest inconvenience 
from this privation ; and though it looks 
a little awkward to sit at table while 
others are taking their glass, yet my fel- 
low-prisoners cannot but esteem me the 
more for the motive; indeed I feel a good 
deal pinched about the usual expenses of 
mending, washing, paper, quills, &c. 
&c., not having, at present, a crown in 
the world, But then I do not owe a far- 
thing to any person, and I have learned 
to make a little go very far. If my libe- 
ration were once accomplished, I am not 
at all afraid of being soon out of these 
difficulties, provided my health conti- 
nues. Whenever I turn my eyes to this 
subject, my feelings are all for you, not 
for myself.” 


The arrest of Lord Edward Fitz- 
= was a blow at the heart of the 

nion, which it never recovered. For 
that, traitors of every grade have never 
ceased to execrate the memory of the 
late Major Sirr; as he it was, to whose 
vigilance and intrepidity the govern- 
ment were indebted for that service. 
Mr. Madden, of course, is unsparing 
in his vituperation of him. But, it is 
very remarkable, that by no one of the 
state prisoners, with many of whom he 
was almost constantly in contact, is 
any complaint made, which would lead 
to the supposition that he was the 
monster which he is described. On 
the contrary, they all acknowledge, 
that, as prisoners, they were treated 
with lenity and consideration. Mr. 
Madden takes the speech of counsel in 
the case of “ Hevey versus Sirr,” as 
damning evidence of the major’s de- 
linguency. This is sufficiently absurd ; 
but he does not state, perhaps he did 
not know that Hevey subsequently 
acknowledged the major as his bene- 
factor ; and that he was a pensioner 
upon his bounty at the very time when 
Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Commons, was repeating all Curran’s 
exaggerated statements to his preju- 
dice, in the debate on the sheriff of 
Dublin inquiry. The poor man died, 
we believe, about a week after. 

With respect to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s death, many rumours were 
abroad, to some of which it would be 
very painful for us to allude. One 
thing is certain, viz., that he did not 
die of his wounds. Another thing 
may be considered almost certain, viz., 
that had he not died when he did, he 
must very soon have fallen by“the hand 
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of the public executioner. That his fa- 
mily were spared the ignominy of such 
air end, may, in the painful predica- 
ment to which he was reduced, have 
been felt as the lesser of two evils. 
His aunt, Lady Louisa Conolly, had 
an interview of some hours with him, 
during which she and the unhappy 
nobleman were alone, on the evening 
previous to his death. Of this inter- 
view Mr. Madden thus writes, on the 
authority, he says, of a person of rank 
and consideration :— 


“* When Lady Louisa Conolly received 
the intelligence that her nephew, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald,was dying,she applied 
to Lord Camden for leave to see him; 
Lord Camden displayed the most callous 
indifference to her misery, while, on a 
similar application to ‘Lord Clare, he 
showed great warmth of feeling, and 
delicacy of character. Lord Camden 
was a man with the fibres of feeling as 
insensible as the fibres of intellect, to 
external objects; but truth is truth, and 
Lord Clare behaved like a man of feel- 
ing and generosity on that occasion. 

“Lady Louisa Conolly, having her 
niece, Miss Emily Napier, with her, went 
to Lord Camden, and prayed him long 
and earnestly, in vain, to let her visit 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald in his prison. 
When she came back to her carriage, she 
said, with a violence of feeling the more 
remarkable from its contrast with the 
sedate and tranquil dignity which be- 
longed to her character, ‘I, who never 
before kneeled to aught but my God, 

rovelled at that man’s feet in vain!’ 
‘rom the Castle she drove to Lord 
Clare’s house. He was at dinner; it 
was a sort of a cabinet dinner, but he 
came out instantly to her carriage, hav- 
ing his napkin in his hand. She asked 
him for an order to see Lord Edward. 
He said he ‘could not give her one, it 
had been so settled,’ Bat seeing the 
strong emotion excited by this answer, 
he added abruptly, ‘but I can go with 
you, and let you into the jail;’ then 
jumping into the carriage, having his 
napkin still in his hand, he drove to the 
jail, introduced her, and, after some 
time, came out to Miss Napier, and said 
‘ Lady Louisa will be a long time, it is 
not fitting you should remain here; I 
will stop with her ;’ and then, placing a 
police officer behind the carriage to pro- 
tect it, he sent Miss Napier home, retired 
to the outer room of Lord Edward's 
rison, and remained for three or four 
ours, waiting Lady Louisa’s time of 
departure.” 


‘The language of this document is 
3A 
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quite sufficient to stamp upon it the 
value to which it is entitled. Can any 
gentleman, for one moment, believe 
that Lord Camden could have acted in 
the manner described? If there be 
such a one, he must be one who would 
himself so act under such circum- 
stances. The plain facts were these :— 
The lord lieutenant told Lady Louisa 
tha. the privy council had come to a 
resolution which rendered it impossible 
for him to comply with her request. 
This he conveyed with every feeling of 
sympathy, and in language the gentlest 
and the most respectful ; and he then 
referred her to Lord Clare. We be- 
lieve the writer is perfectly correct in 
his statement of what subsequently oc- 
curred, when the latter nobleman was 
applied to. The afflicted lady did not 
affect to think that her nephew was 
dying ; she desired, she said, chiefly, to 
confer with him respecting his defence. 
What the precise import of the commu- 
nicctions were, which passed between 
them during their long and private inter- 
view, has not transpwed; and it were, 
perhaps, better for all parties that they 
should be buried in a charitable obli- 
vion. 

Of Lord Clare we will not permit 
ourselves to say much at present, as we 
hope, in a subsequent number, to do 
justice to his character, when he comes 
td take his place, as shortly, we trust, 
he will do, in the gallery of illustrious 
Irishmen. But this much it is our 
bounden duty to declare, that to his 
firmness and determination, at this pe- 
riod, the loyal party in this country 
were indebted for the timely and effec- 
tual suppression of the late rebellion. 
By the prompt arrest and the summary 
disposal of the few leaders who were 
capitally convicted, he struck terror into 
the hearts of the disaffected, by which 
the right arm of treason became para- 
lysed. The penetrating vigour of his 
intellect enabled him to see with an 
almost intuitive sagacity into their de- 
signs ; and the manly and intelligible 
course of action upon which he resolv- 
ed, avoiding alike the extremes of a 
maudlin sentimentalism and a ruthless 
severity, was just that which was calcu- 
lated to meet the crisis, and the only one 
by which the machinations of the Uni- 
ted Irishmen could have been defeated 
without shedding an ocean of blood. 
This, we know, is not the opinion of 
Mr. Madden, and of a vast number of 
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unexecuted patrivts who have survived 
these disastrous times ; but they, them- 
selves, are living evidences of the cle- 
mency of that abused executive which 
they attempt to disparage by their ca- 
lumnious misrepresentations. 

When Arthur O'Connor visited 
this country, which he was permitted 
to do in 1834, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging his affairs, he was present 
at some of O'Connell's gatherings. 
Dining with a friend on the day of 
one of these meetings, he admitted 
the great improvement which had 
taken place in the country during his 
absence. “* You have,” he said, “* better 
houses, the people are better clothed 
and fed; in all the material of pros- 
perity you are greatly in advance of 
what you were;—but, my dear sir, 
the mind of the country,—how sadly 
is that deteriorated! Where is now 
the spirit, and the energy, and the in- 
telligence, which marked the public 
proceedings in my day? Where? 
Any where and every where rather 
than in The Repeal Association.” It 
certainly was not to be found there. 
The mind of the country has now 
better employment. If the expatri- 
ated rebel would find it, he should 
have looked for it at the bar, in the 
church, in the medical profession, 
amongst the race of quiet and unob- 
trusive country gentlemen and mer- 
chants, who bless God for the enjoy- 
ment of that equal constitutional li- 
berty, under the protection of which 
they can prosecute their lawful indus- 
try, or enjoy their honourable inde- 
pendence. We would have supposed 
that Arthur O’Connor's common 
sense would have taught him the dif- 
ference between agitators of the pre- 
sent day, and those who flourished 
when he was an active political cha- 
racter in Ireland. Then, men of 
education and intellect were to be 
found struggling for the attainment 
of those visionary objects which expe- 
rience has proved to be impracticable 
and vain. Now all such pursuits are 
abandoned to a few designing knaves 
and the ignoble vulgar. The distem- 
per is now passing off at the extremi- 
ties, which formerly attacked the more 
noble members. O'Connell repre- 
sents, in his own person, a forty-horse 
power of fraud and cunning, out of 
which five hundred village attorneys 
might be’furnished. He is favoured 
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by the co-operation of the Romish 
priests, who have, indeed, entered with 
a degree of heartiness and zeal into 
the designs of the agitator, greater 
than his mercenary purposes require ; 
and by whom he has been frequently 
alarmed lest they should make the cal- 
dron, which he only requires to be 
kept up to the boiling point, boil over. 
There is such a thing as fishing pro- 
fitably in troubled waters; but well 
the old deceiver knows, that when 
they are agitated by hurricane vio- 
lence there can be little pastime, while 
there is much danger. But let us 
present our readers with a brief and 
graphic sketch, by a recent German 
visitor, of the liberal school, of one 
of those assemblies in which poor 
Arthur O'Connor saw nothing but a 
contrast to those with which, in the 
more stirring period preceding 1798, 
he had been acquainted. Thus writes 


M. Kohl :— 


“It was one of the common repeal 
meetings, which O'Connell frequently 
calls together in order to keep up the 
fire of agitation among the, people, and 
took place in a room of fhe Corn Ex- 
change in Dublin, Although I arrived 
at the appointed hour, I found the room 
full to suffocation. The assembly con- 
sisted, to judge by their exterior, al- 
most entirely of Kerry men, and Clare 
and Kildare men, such as I had observed 
in the interior of the country, dressed in 
their peculiar garb of rags. To my 
surprise, I saw but few whole coats, 
and but few such people as we should 
call respectable and substantial citizens. 
They all stood and sat on benches, 
ranged like an amphitheatre, round the 
room. At the table, in the middle, sat 
some writers and reporters. A gal- 
lery, which was raised above the heads 
of the rest, was filled with women, boys, 
and girls. I perceived that there was 
some room at the centre table, and en- 
deavoured to make my way to it. In- 
stantly a number of arms were ready 
with their kind assistance, and at last I 
was lifted and handed over the heads 
of the people, and over the railing which 
surrounded the table, from which I safe- 
ly descended. Rags and tatters hung 
over the railings on every side, for torn 
clothes were almost the universal uni- 
form of the emerald legion. I do not 
wish to say any thing insulting or of- 
fensive, nor would I speak with any 
hard-heartedness or want of compas- 
sion of the poor fellows who could pro- 
cure no better uniform than rags for 
the solemn assembly of the repealers ; 
but I wish only to impress upon my 
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readers the fact, that most of O’Con- 
nell’s repealing friends who appeared 
here in public wore tattered garments. 
The next morning, however, I read in 
the public newspapers, that ‘the repeal 
meeting of yesterday was very re- 
spectably attended.’ ” 


Such is a sample of the canaille 
gatherings by which, with the aid of a 
very powerful press, O’Connell has 
hitherto been able to do so much mis- 
chief. All the rank, all the property, 
all the respectability of the country, 
with exceptions so inconsiderable as 
only to establish the rule, are on the 
other side. In one respect, indeed, 
the present movement differs from 
that of 1798. The Romish priest- 
hood did not, at the latter period, 
make themselves conspicuous as dis- 
turbers. Where they did appear con- 
spicuously, they rather appeared to 
discountenance than to encourage 
those who were labouring to mislead 
the people. Now they are, heart and 
soul, identified with the cause of re- 
peal. They are, of all classes, those 
who have thrown themselves most 
prominently forward; and made it 
clearly manifest that every power, 
every faculty, and every particle of 
influence which they possess, will be 
devoted to the attainment of an ob- 
ject, compared with which all other 
objects are, in their regards, but mean 
and worthless; an object which, if 
once attained, all other objects which 
they could desire must be easily 
brought within their reach. In 1798 
Maynooth had been too short a time 
established to produce its proper 
fruits—a vulgar, bigoted, agitating 
clergy. Thanks to the munificent li- 
berality of the government, that is 
not now the case. Instead of leaving 
the Romish system to crumble away 
under those influences which, in a 
country like ours, must have ensured 
its gradual decay, by means of a state 
endowment it has been buckramed, as 
it were, into an unnatural erectness 
and vigour ; and we see, accordingly, 
a race of demagogue priests, who are 
well qualified to second O'Connell in 
all his designs, and by whom the people 
will be drilled into a subordination to 
his views and purposes, which may en- 
able him to inflict upon his country 
incalculable evils. 

The government have at length 
aroused themselves. By one bold act 
of vigour, the career of the mendicant 
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incendiary has been arrested.* Will 
this be followed up? Have the go- 
vernment, “ screwed their courage to 
the sticking place?” These are the 
questions which are anxiously asked by 
every man of worth and respectability, 
whose indignation was moved, that so 
great a license has been hitherto given 
to the public disturber. “ The go- 
vernment will not persevere; they 
dare not! We are eight millions! 
We defy them! Remember the con- 
eessions in 1829—remember the physi- 
eal-force demonstrations which extorted 
the reform bill from the House of 
Lords!” Such is the answer which 
the question receives from O'Connell's 
partizans, who seem filled with confi- 
dence, that even still the prosecutions 
will be abandoned. We possess far 
too little of the confidence of any of 
the great parties in the state, to ven- 
ture upon the solution of a difficulty, 
respecting which the minds of men are 
so much divided. But while we may not 
say, what will, we venture to suggest, 
what ought, to be the conduct of the 
government, at the present very appal- 
ling crisis. 

We think, then, that they are right 
in trying whether the agitation with 
which they have at length resolved to 
grapple, can be put down by the ordi- 
nary operation of the law. We see 
no reason to doubt that, in the coming 
trials, they will succeed. Their case 
is, or ought to be, a good one; and we 
have no fears that a jury may not be 
found in Dublin, who will return a 
true verdict according to the evidence. 
But, supposing a conviction—what, 
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then? Fine andimprisonment? But 
the fine will be paid out of “ the Rent!” 
and O'Connell has already a certificate 
of health in his pocket, which would 
render it impossible for any legal tri- 
bunal to inflict upon him a long con- 
finement. No matter. A conviction 
will still tell heavily against his cause ; 
and we have no desire to precipitate 
the dissolution of the poor old incen- 
diary himself, if we could once see an 
end to repeal agitation. But, suppose 
there should be no conviction,—every 
thing leads us to suppose that that 
case has been fully provided for ; and 
as surely as the authorities exhibit a 
vigour and a resolution equal to the 
crisis, so surely will the difficulties 
vanish which have hitherto caused them 
to regard, as an almost hopeless task, 
the safe and the constitutional govern- 
ment of Ireland. Coquet with the 
disturbers, and you but provoke ; 
grapple with them, and you put them 
down. Use the honied accents of con- 
ciliation towards them, and they are 
met by a scornful and derisive smile ; 
speak in a voice of thunder, which will 
make itself be heard, and presently 
their empty vapourings are made mani- 
fest, and they Eecome as contemptible 
as they would have been dangerous, if 
neglected. In truth, the whole philo- 
sophy of the policy, which should be 
at present pursued, is contained in the 
following lines, which we commend to 
the attention of our statesmen :— 


* Gently stroke the angry nettle, 
And it stirgs you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And uanhort your hand remains.” 


* The following very forcible writing appeared in the ‘‘ Warder” of the 11th of 
November. It describes the appearance of O'Connell, when called upon to plead 
in the Queen's Bench, to the indictment, charging him and others with a con- 
spiracy, &c, :— 

“« There stood Daniel O'Connell ! 
with his ancient, long evaded foe—THE Law. 
nation of the dark, wild spirit, which has for ages lain in the bosom of Ireland, a 


At last hunted down!—grimly confronted 
There stood the breathing imperso- 


living curse and agony! ‘There stood the representative of four-million power of 
human force! Tremendous prodigy! Snared in the subtile tackle of the law. There 
stood, in visible presence as it were, by necromantic compulsion evoked and revealed, 
the evil genius—the terrible, inexplicable night-mare of England! Was there one 
man in that crowded court, who did not feel, that when O'Connell presented himself 
there, it was a moment full of awe, and pregnant with the most tremendous conse- 
quences ? Was there one man there who did not know, that in the scene before him 
he was beholding history ? We speak not of the lesser fry that followed in the wake 
of the stranded Leviathan ; but, lest the sublime should want its grain of the ridi- 
culous—lest the monkey should be even for a moment altogether lost to the tiger, 
we have poor Tom Steele, without counsel, conducting his own defence, with much 
enthusiasm and courageous craziness. A strange, incongruous burlesque, which 
however, cannot essentially disturb the solemnity of the occasion, (for it is real,) 


and which serves only, by contrast, to deepen and darken the grander and grimmer 
characters of the scene.’ 
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THE FEUILLETONISTS OF FRANCE. 


BALZAC —EUGENB SUB—ALEX. DUMAS—FREDPERIC SOULIE—MADAME BMILE DEB GIRARDIN— 
PHILARETE—CHASLES—JULES JANIN, ETC, 


We say it thankfully, we have as yet 
no feuilleton in England. We do not 
draw a line across our newspaper co- 
lumns; the upper portion devoted to 
the serious news, the grave discussions, 
the important events of Europe—the 
lower yielded up to a hasty criticism 
or scandalous story, making of the 
journal a very mermaid, with a fair 
head and foultermination. The feuil- 
leton has not invaded our literature, 
to inspire dread of its decline ; it does 
not stare us in the face, like a malady 
under its several forms; either as the 
weakness which breaks down a sane 
constitution, or a vile disease, showing 
its blots and stains in the glare of mid- 
day, so that the same page, divided for 
the purpose, may minister to the pa- 
rent’s studies, and darken the mind of 
his young daughter. It is only of late 

ears, that the feuilleton has attained 


its increased vogue, even through its 
defects ; less obtrusive, and more im- 
portant formerly, it was the medium of 
sounder criticism—it did not admit 
nine volumes of a novel to “ drag their 
slow length along,” eked out with bio- 
graphies of thieves and prostitutes, 
Treating this kind of literature as 
what it is, a trade, and looking on its 
sale as on that of ribbons and artificial 
flowers, which are worn a day and 
thrown by, and never expected to be 
valuable or natural, it would require 
no further notice than do these, pro- 
vided it were harmless; we might 
merely say that the supply exceeded 
the demand, (a common inconvenience 
with machines,) as there will always 
exist the keen eye and true ear, which 
distinguish the page amid the heap— 
the low voice amid the noise—which 
should be pondered on and obeyed. 
To do the great majority of these 
writers justice, they are incapable of 
inflicting injury—the thousand small 
tales which float over our breakfast 
tables, will leave no memory for good 
or for evil, when they fall from our 
hands; those who put them forth are 
on the tread-mill of authorship; the 


foot always in motion has not advanced 
when night comes—it is only weary. 
But the clever writer is seldom pas- 
sive: if not useful he is dangerous, and 
the pages, dangerous beneath the cover 
of their octavo volume, are far more so 
consigned to the morning papers in 
choice morsels, which lie within the 
grasp of the uneducated, discontented, 
and very poor. 

It is difficult to believe that the wri- 
ter who takes for his theme the worst 
phases of humanity, can imagine that, 
having accustomed his readers’ minds 
to vice and crime, through a work 
which seems composed to educate a 
malefactor, he administers the anti- 
dote, by noting their punishment in 
the closing chapters. Supposing his 
sincerity, his method resembles that of 
a surgeon, who would urge his pupil 
over a precipice, in order that, when 
he lay at the bottom, with broken 
bones, he might explain, scientifically, 
how the fracture happened. 

This sort of literature has not even 
the merit of originality ; the vain and 
cynical Restif de la Bretonne, who 
died in 1806, having lived and written 
through the old revolution, was per- 
haps the responsible parent of this nu- 
merous progeny. We do not mean to 
say that his productions appeared at 
the foot of a daily paper, though it is 

ossible the “ Dames Nationales” may 

ave been brought out as they were 
dated, day by day, each having its own 
tale, and, for heroine, a female of 
Paris, or the provinces. Every anec- 
dote of vice—every revolting crime 
noted down by Restif de la Bretonne, 
served to swell these volumes. He 
was in the habit of stopping in the 
street any poor girl he met, and pay- 
ing her to tell him her story; and was 
indeed so little scrupulous, that the 
shameless conduct of his wife supplied 
him with a tale, as did his own with a 
drama. Devoid of talent as of edu» 
cation—though he affirmed he had out~ 
done Newton, and called Buffon a 
mole—he compiled, in this manner, 
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two hundred volumes. Like our mo- 
dern feuilletonists, he called them 
“moral medicine,” and affirmed that, 
painting the misery resulting from dis- 
orderly conduct, he hoped to arrive at 
its correction. Like the feuilletonists, 
he rests on the details, con amore. In 
his youth, a compositor in a printing- 
office, he returned to his old trade dur- 
ing the Revolution; and persons who 
knew him, said he often printed whole 
passages of his works without copy, 
finding reflection unnecessary, and that 
his style did not suffer. The Dames 
Nationales bear on their title-page the 
date of 94. It was in this work, as 
well as in the Contemporaines and Pro- 
winciales, that Restif de la Bretonne 
had the effrontery to place beside vile 
and despicable names, those of women 
hitherto respected, in spite of some 
early error, they had hoped was un- 
known or forgotten ; andsome of whom 
died of grief. 

While we say that our newspaper no- 
yelists resemble Restif de la Bretonne, 
for the matter and the manner, we 
would not cast on them blame of this 
pature. We gladly believe that the 
allusions which have had some share in 
their sueeess, were fancied rather than 
found. To giye a list of these writers 
here, would be to fill the space allotted 
to us, with names for the most part un- 
known. We have mentioned but some 
of the leaders—Eugéne Sue, author of 
the “ Mystérés de Paris,” and capable 
of better things; Balzac, four or five 
of whose works will, with their truth 
and nature, more than win pardon for 
the rest; Alexandre Dumas, with his 
journeys, and tales, and dramas; 
Soulie, the writer of the infamous 
“Memoirs du Diable,” of which the 
hero is the least depraved personage ; 
Madame Emile de Girardin, erst Del- 
phine Gay, who figures in the feuilleton 
of the presse, as Vicomte de Launay ; 
Philaréte Chasles, the most competent 
and fairest judge of English literature; 
and the monarch of dramatic criticism, 
Jules Janin, seated on his throne at the 
foot of the Debats, monarch de facto, 
not de jure; and though the first, 
without the fraction of a fortification, 
to guard the ill-won and ephemeral 
royalty which shakes its sceptre every 
Monday over the drama; and having 
first exalted, strives to crush Rachel, 
with the hand which raised the clown 
Deburau. Lf, waving all right of pre- 
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cedency, we name him before others 
mentioned above, it is not because his 
pages of impurity, unmarked by genius, 
and of invective, unsupported by argu- 
ment, stamp him truly critic or novel- 
ist. In unhealthy seasons, the foliage 
is often covered by a small species of 
worm, which takes its colour as if to 
assert its identity with what it preys 
on ; to see and save the Jeaf, we must 
touch the insect, though only to cast it 
aside. For the race of critics, who 
see only themselves in the work be- 
fore them—who, to buy the fee or the 
fame more easily, will look through a 
medium of blame or ridicule—we ex- 
press disgust and indignation. They 
do not want influence; and arriving 
thus, through a popular organ, they 
make the opinions of a large public— 
too idle or incapable to seek them far- 
ther; just so literary as to repeat and 
enjoy a witty injustice. They are the 
hope or fear of the authors who jostle 
each other on the encumbered level 
ground, and the high-placed will stoop 
sometimes to court incense, whose 
fumes must be unwholesomely strong 
to cover what it ascends from. Worse 
than all, they will seize on the consci- 
entious student in his poor chamber— 
increase their sale by his ruin—fill 
their purse with his tears—till he has 
lost faith in himself; and, meant for 
something better, sinks down, till he 
comes, perhaps, even to his tormentor’s 
level, knocking at his splashed door to 
sell him unfelt praise and censure, as a 
cheap and nameless collaborator. That 
Monsieur Janin commenced life in an 
humble station, and in poverty, isa cir- 
cumstance only caleulated to wake in- 
terest in his career. He was born near 
Lyons, and coming to Patis to seek his 
fortune, found employment in the 
Figaro, the most violent of the oppo- 
sition papers of the time; and where 
his exertions were most miserably paid, 
at the rate of about a guinea per 
month. His biographers say, he wrote 
at the same time for the Figaro and 
the ultra-royalist, the Quvtidienne. 
One twentieth of January, the hand 
which should have penned the anni- 
versary article to the memory of Louis 
XVI. being found wanting, Monsieur 
Janin indited that which was accepted 
and successful; for it attracted the 
notice of the Duchess of Anguuleme, 
who summoned to court and to her 
presence, as a trusty ehampion, the 
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deserter from the camp of Figaro. 


Having questioned him as to its au-* 


thorship, she merely added, “* You may 
boast that you have made me weep!” 
and so parted from him, believing her 
words a sufficient mark of royal fa- 
vour. Shortly after this brief glimpse 
of the Tuileries, the Duchess de 
Berry, as well as the contributor to 
the Quotidienne, was present at an 
exhibition of objects of art and 
industry. She noticed his admira- 
tion of a breakfast service in Sevres 
porcelain, and recollecting, or asking 
his name, commanded that it should 
be carried to his lodgings in the morn- 
ing. Thus ended his dream of court 
patronage. But he arrived at the Re- 
vue de Paris, founded about this time, 
and was admitted to the feuilleton of 
the Debats, to which he imparted a 
novel tone and form,which at first he had 
some difficulty in rendering acceptable. 
It proved his path to success ; a suc- 
cess dependent on position rather than 
on talent. Flippant, and ignorant, and 
angry, his criticism is made up of mis- 
takes and contradictions ; his style of 
loud sentences, which hang awkwardly 
on one another, connected, as they are, 
not by ideas, but words, empty and 
noisy, as the drum which beats to arms. 

In the preface to his ouvres com- 
pletes, a preface occupying a volume, 
Mons. Janin has inserted his autobio- 
graphy. He is arrived, he says, at 
that time of life, when the writer, who, 
like André Chenier, recognizes some- 
thing in his brain, turns aside from the 
essays of his youth, to compositions of 
another and higher order. We trace 
no resemblance between André Che- 
nier and Monsieur Janin. This bio- 
graphy of the latter, though inter- 
larded with the vanity and bad taste 
which are his groundwork elsewhere, 
belongs to the best of his productions. 
There is something akin to nature and 
feeling, where he describes his parting 
frum his mother, his arrival at the col- 
lege of Louis Je Grand, and his return 
to his affectionate old aunt; when, the 
years of probation ended, she comes 
to seek and share his pittance with 
him, on a fourth floor of the Rue St. 
Jacques ; a mournful close, he says, to 
his poetic dreams. But in the next 
page he consoles himself by adding, 
‘the Parisian grisette is not a dream,” 
(we never thought she was,) ‘ and that 
he and his comrades, at this time, en- 


veloped every thing in a mantle of 
youth and poetry ; a mantle, above all 
serviceable in winter, when their fe- 
male companions arrived with ‘ frozen 
snout and reddened paw.’” We are 
quoting Mons. Janin, and we rejoice 
with him in his possession of a cloak 
which veiled these accessories. After 
a description of a favourite dog, and of 
a horse he saw reared when he was 
poor, and bought when he was pros- 
perous, in some of his few attractive 
pages, there is a long tirade concern- 
ing another dog, given by Lamartine ; 
as he says, “a charming child of a 
Greek mother, born in the saloon of 
the poet, sung by the poet before his 
departure for the east—noble present 
of the poet.” So tells us the disarmed 
critic. Farther on, we hear that his 
personal adventures will give an idea 
of the literary history of the epoch. 
He took up his trade of journalist be- 
cause, one day, near the doors of the 
opera comique, he met a young man 
with a well-dressed lady on his arm. 
The young man was a writer for some 
newspaper—the Jady was a dancer. 
At this time, all women, while yet 
young and well-looking, seemed to him 
surrounded by a bluish, flaming halo, 
a phosphorus proceeding from the soul, 
the while there sounded through his 
head a poetic hum; in short, viewing 
the lady in this punch-like light, Mon- 
sieur Janin accepted a place in his 
friend’s box, and the next day was 
bound hand and foot to a newspaper, 
which ended, we hear, (after three 
pages descriptive of the power and 
place of a man of letters, and which 
we find to our surprise refer to the 
newspaper critic,) in “ seating him in 
the air, calm and happy, the crowd 
trembling and gazing from below.” 
Monsieur Janin being the very first 
gentleman of the press we ever heard 
of in such a position, we applaud his 
courage. When he touched the jour- 
nal at its inoffensive extremities, criti- 
eism as a trade mingled itself with all 
his sensations. He battled long inthe 
opposition—the high-road under the 
Bourbons. He began, with some other 
men, by publishing a paper which soon 
became popular, filled with very vio- 
lent personal invective directed against 
all in power ;—the newspaper which 
vanquished the obstinacy of Charles X. 
and the crabbed resignation of the 
Duchess of Angouleme ;— Mons. Janin 
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alludes to the Figaro. We end this 
long biography—by the discovery that 
the author has given proof of self- 
abnegation, by thus presenting us with 
these productions of his youth; that 
the novel of the “ Dead Ass and the 
Guillotined Woman” is a burning 
dream of his twentieth year, the age 
of misanthropy! We really want 
space to cite more, even of his regrets, 
sounded over afeuilleton which appears 
among these tales, called, “ The Ren- 
dezvous,” and which is the detail of his 
sensations while he waited the coming 
of a lady-love, before Notre Dame, and 
was consoled for her absence by gazing 
at the cathedral—for the regrets refer 
to the latter. He had, perhaps, he 
says, Hugo’s romance in his brain, 
but the brain turned and it came not 
forth. We cannot be expected to 
treat such as the “Dead Ass and 
the Guil:otined Woman,” “ Barnave,” 
&c. so seriously as to make extracts 
from their contents, or attempt an ana- 
lysis. The first would hardly be ad- 
missable in these pages, and the last 
would be scarcely possible; for the 
beginning, middle, and end of Mon- 
sieur Janin’s productions never form a 
whole. “L' Ane Mort” was, according 
to his first intention, a parody of those 
works of disordered imagination which 
were then overflowing France; but the 
writer, changing his mind at the out- 
set, took up his subject seriously. He 
says, frankly enough, in his preface, 
that there is nothing more difficult 
than to tell the why and wherefore of 
a literary work ; and for his own part, 
he did not, on setting forth, know 
whither he was going, and, now he had 
stopped short, was doubtful of what 
he had done; uncertain whether he 
had written a frivolous romance or a 
literary dissertation, a bloody plead- 
ing in favour of the punishment of 
death, a personal history, or a dream 
made through thunder and _light- 
ning. 

Leaving us to choose among them, 
he sees Criticism enter, wearing the 
shape of an aged lady, indifferently 
disposed towards him. He certainly 
tells her he is no poet, that he has 
written a parody, (for this time he has 
discovered under what head his book 
must be classed,) but that it is a pa- 
rody, by mishap, a parody made 
against his will. Moreover, he says 
he has worked thus to inflict on him- 
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self an indigestion of fatiguing emo- 
tions, so daily abused,—he wished to 
prove nothing so easy as this kind of 
fabrication. We can believe this last 
assurance easily; and he adds that 
these are the exact memoirs of his 
youth. Having, likewise, informed 
his lady-listener, that ‘* chaos is every 
body's property,” described his plan for 
building a gothic castle, proposed a 
better Don Quixotte in the place of 
him we know, exclaimed against egot- 
ism in artists, (a fitting creed for 
those who rob and maim their neigh- 
bours,) we are not surprised to hear 
that Criticism, when he supposes her 
about to kiss his cheek, administers a 
violent bite; and we do not think she 
needs the excuse of those political ha- 
treds, which already, he says, were 
gathering round him. If “ L’Ane 
Mort” really formed an episode of 
Monsieur Janin's history, we know no 
writer, saving, perhaps, Restif de la 
Bretonne, who would be so frank as 
to reveal such adventures to the pub- 
lic; and we pity their hero very sin- 
cerely. We find him first seeking 
emotions at the Barritre du Combat, 
of which he gives a description such 
as might turn a butcher's stomach. 
Having gone thither on a day on which 
there is no performance, it is for his 
own private gratification that an ass 
with a broken forefoot is brought out 
to be baited and devoured by bull- 
dogs ; and when the unhappy beast 
sinks down dying, he discovers in him 
an old acquaintance, whom he apos- 
trophizes sentimentally as old Charlot. 
The hero and heroine of the tale are 
Charlot the ass, and Henrietta the pros- 
titute. He calls himself most wretched 
of the three, though innocent ; an opinion 
in which neither the reader nor the suf- 
ferer are likely to coincide. The next 
chapter, introductory to this memoir 
of pure youth, has some prettiness 
about it, where he describes the arrival 
of Henrietta, yet a fresh country girl, 
on the back of Charlot. It is, of 
course, deformed by the inflated style, 
and ridicule, inseparable from the wri- 
ter, who, for instance, pourtrays the 
ineffable happiness of placing on his 
head the straw bonnet she has let drop 
in her rapid race, and of sitting gravely 
in her place, on the back of the reco- 
vered runaway. Such as it is, it is 
the best of the volume: the rest seems 
a vile and vicious nightmare. On 
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their second meeting, he follows Hen- 


rietta to the Morgue, whither she goes ~ 


with perfect self-possession, to assure 
herself that the corpse there is that of 
her lover, and that she is therefore free; 
thence to the house of the surgeon, 
who galvanises this same corpse in 
Henrietta’s presence—her historian 
falling in love with her, notwith- 
standing, though he makes no attempt 
at her rescue, but merely determines 
to track her steps, and watch her pas- 
sively on her hardened path to per- 
dition. We believe Monsieur Janin 
is the first who has dared trace the 
whole existence of a heroine so chosen, 
till, passing by the hospital and the 
house of infamy, she arrives at mur- 
der, in the commission of which her 
biographer rejoices, exclaiming in the 
most affecting manner, “ She is mine, 
—mine wholly, until 1 yield her to the 
executioner !” 

This story, at no moment inspiring 
another feeling than disgust, is broken 
by chapters, having no reference to it 
whatever, being a succession of feuil- 
Jetons, written to prove a variety of 

sitions, such as that hanging, drown- 
ing, and impalement, are pleasing sen- 
sations ; he being so assured by three 
recovered victims; the hanged having 
found a luxury in swinging, the im- 
paled in contemplating the view of 
Constantinople, the drowned in feeling 
that the Rhone and the Saone, meet- 
ing at the place where he sank, dis- 
puted possession of him, and embraced 
him in turn. 

We should ask our readers’ pardon 
for having paused on it thus long, but 
that the supporters of Monsieur Janin 
dignify it as his best work, and that 
which made his reputation. 

If for this volume we make an ex- 
cuse, by calling it a parody, what pal- 
liation can we find for Barnave, con- 
taining, as it does, pages yet more 
sullied. The preface only calls for 
our notice by reason of its tirade 
against the whole line of Orleans, 
commencing with Philippe Egalité, 
and, passing by the Regent, to Louis 
the Fourteenth’s brother, pointing out 
the long range of infamy, and treason, 
and shame, and corruption :— 


“I know,” he says, addressing the 
public, ‘‘what reasons for silence you 
would give me: among the rest that the 
memory of this prince is henceforth 
shielded by a crown, But your reasons 
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are not mine. This prince, whom I 
setze on, is my revolution of 1830,—the 
timber which, all soiled, has come to me 
from the shipwreck. This so dramatic 
family is my progress, my spoil of the 
day after the victory; the spoil of which 
each has his share, all riving it to rags. 
The Duke of Orieans has the crown of 
France,—I have Philippe Egalité. It 
is my fault if you are constrained to 
deny your ancestors, as a parvenu of 
yesterday disavows his father the tax- 
gatherer. I do not know what J might 
gain in this complicity of lies; but I am 
sure it would be useless to those I 
should flatter so basely. Your inheri- 
tance is embarrassed by none of those 
legacies of glory it is sometimes difficult 
to pay,” &c. &c. 


The novel of Barnave was bought 
up when Monsieur Janin became a 
partizan of the same Orleans he at- 
tacked so violently ; and, looking on a 
little farther, we find, among the 
“Frangais Peints par Auxmémes” the 
number which contains “Le Roi,” 
and we hear, after pages of praise, 
that he is— 


‘* The worthy grandson of the regent 
of Orleans, that loyal depositary of the 
crown, prouder of preserving the throne 
to whom had a right to fill it, than to 
Pe on it a prince of his race. Louis 

hilippe’s royalty was not foreseen, 
though he may have said to himself— 
‘*Heaven protects me also;—to the 
king it has given the crown; to me 
children full of life, and strength, and 
If a man of talent 
is wounded in his ambition, or his fame, 
that man is mine. Nay more; in this 
France, so fearful of religious reaction, 
I have found means to be looked on as 
the last Voltarian who can be confided 
in. The position is a proud one, cer- 
tainly.” 


This sentence, accepted as true, 
may serve to alienate such old legiti- 
matist families as are inclined to rally 
round the king. Another follows, 
little calculated to conciliate the spirits 
who longed for a cheap government, 
surrounded by republican _ institu- 
tions ,— 


“‘ This roi gentilhomme, at the bot- 
tom of his heart, is proudest of being 
the descendant of Henry IV., and in a 
more direct line than was Charles X. 
His greatest joy is to be encircled by a 
brilliant court and the proudest names 
of the monarchy. Even in his most 
charming familiarity, the king reminds 
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you, perbaps unintentionally, of what 
race he comes.” 


Elsewhere, M. Janin says he gives 
loyal explanations of the conduct of 
his father. It is just doubtful whe- 
ther Louis Philip, on reading this en- 
comium, thought “heaven had saved 
him from his friends.” 

That Monsieur Janin should have 
written “A History of the Poetry and 
Literature of the Nations,” is a fact 
known to so few of his countrymen, 
that it is scarce fair to betray him ; 
the small volumes wherein it Jies bu- 
ried, resting in such dusty quiet. It 
is true that in his preface there is just 
so much pleasantry as allows his treat- 
ing as a jest, in case of failure, what 
was accomplished seriously. He also 
says frankly, that “history terrifies 
him,” which is, perhaps, a reason for 
the distaace at which he holds her. 

We spare our readers a detailed 
description of the assembled feuilletons 
which he has baptized “ Contes Nou- 
veaux.” The feuilleton, however, 
suits his talent best: he can almost 
follow an idea through these brief and 
broken essays, and when it escapes, he 
has a good chance of catching it again. 
Light and lively, and often amusing, 
he may continue to please those who 
demand neither thought nor style: if 
reform in matter and manner were 
aoe to Monsieur Janin, he might 

e less successful. More probably 
still, he would wholly disappear in the 
attempted transformation, as the fly 
which buzzes on, where it first came to 
life, in the steam of the dunghill, will 
die if we transport it to the sunshine. 
In one of these feuilletons, or contes, 
Monsieur Janin calls the Pere En- 
fantin, the leader of the St. Simonian 
sect, an “ escroc,” (a swindler,) which 
was rather too harsh a word for a man 
who settled down as a very honest 
postmaster. 

In another, whose subject is Lord 
Byron, and where he speaks of our 
countrymen as “islanders, futile in 
their heavy gravity,” he adds, that 
“Lord Byron mentions somewhere 
the unfortunate Shelley, a young man 
of genius, who killed himself in de- 
spair, atan article which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review.” Monsieur 
Janin is not aware that the fiery par- 
ticle snuffed out by an article, referred 
to the soul of Keats, and that neither 
Keats nor Shelley committed suicide. 
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It remains to us to give a specimen of 
Monsieur Janin’s feuilletonic powers, 
and we are fortunate in finding there 
a page or two more of his biography. 
It is not every one who would carry 
self-abnegation so far as to furnish the 
details of his marriage, and the de- 
scription of his young bride's fair fea- 
tures and good qualities, to the Journal 
des Debats, as did Monsieur Janin on 
the 18th of October, 1841, in a feuil- 
leton entitled “ The Critic’s Marriage.” 
Married he was, according to this 
memoir of his doings, the day before, 
and expected, as he says, to pass over 
that Monday, leaving to their success 
or failure, drama and vaudeville ; but 
he preferred recounting the general 
astonishment caused by his matrimo- 
nial intentions, and how 


“When a poet, a novelist, an histo- 
rian, or, what is the same thing, a critic, 
passes in the street, parents point him 
out to their daughters, and bid them 
turn aside. If you have but a little 
talent, a little fame, you are caressed 
in drawing-rooms, but disdained for son- 
in-law ;—people say you are not fit com- 
pany, you are quarrelsome and arro- 
gant. This was long the critic’s case; 
but be was patient, and strong, and 
courageous. He had been told that if 
he married, he would be Jost to the 
world as a critic; he might as well, 
they would say, have broken the ba- 
lancing-stick which serves to keep him 
in equilibrium on the thread of silk and 
gold, whereon his most difficult feats are 
accomplished.” 


But Monsieur Janin has satisfactorily 
Ee that an unmarried man cannot 
e a fair critic — 


** Alone, he is afraid to admire; he 
requires, to complete him, the active 
and inspired thought, the calm good 
sense, the limpid blue eye; in short, 
emotions produced by the fine arts, are 
sincere and entire only when shared. 
Be two employed on the same work, 
your judgment will be enlarged, your 
heart more equitable, your justice more 
calm, your enthusiasm more real.” 


We go on a little farther :— 


‘‘But when it was a settled thing, 
and our critic needed but to ask the 
consent of his peers and masters, what, 
think you, happened? It happened that 
all had but one voice to say, ‘ You do 
well.’ Monsieur de Chateaubriand, who 
‘is his Gop,’ wrote, ‘1 do not bless you, 
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because all I have blessed have fallen.’ 
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and deference—this fair and white little 


—It seemed like a letter of Bossuet. * hand, all this accomplished grace, the 


Monsieur de Lamartine, who ‘is his 
Kina,’ wrote also, from the centre of 
the paternal forest wherein he has found 
so many inspirations and wandering 
melodies, ‘ Wait, that I may answer for 
you before heaven.’” 


We confess we do not quite under- 
stand this last command: it is only 
quite clear to us, from the temporal 
and spiritual rank here conferred, 
that Monsieur de Lamartine’s dog, 
and Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s bles- 
sing, have been put out to very good 
interest. 


** Such were the men who stood re- 
sponsible for our critic. At the same 
time, the noblest hands were stretched 
forth to him—the most rare and culti- 
vated minds came to his aid; the lead- 
ers of jarring opinions met in the same 
saloon to receive benevolently the young 
bride. She, meanwhile, astonished and 
trembling, and very happy to receive 
these sutfrages arriving from so high, 
looked timidly around her; only from 
time to time her limpid, chaste glances, 
gained more confidence, and seemed to 
say, ‘You see that I was right.’ He 
(our critic) could not believe that all 
these men, the pride of the tribune, the 
power of the institute of France, the 
flower of the magistracy and the bar, 
the honour of the press, the glory of 
the two chambers, the strength of the 
government of to-day and the govern- 
ment of yesterday, had come hither 
purposely for him. Meanwhile, the 
church was ready—the altar orna- 
mented —the crowd thickening; only 
the young bride looked for ; and heaven 
knows how she was lovked for! She 
appeared at last; appeared all that she 
was—young, beautiful, serious, sincere. 
It was impossible to be more interest- 
ing, more modest, calmer. At the sight 
of this fair young girl coming with so 
firm a step to recognise, at her risk and 
peril, in the person of its humblest re- 
presentative, the fifth power of the 
state, called ‘ The Press,’ — at the sight 
of this noble devotion of a child to the 
art which we all exercise in the midst of 
such furibund clamours, evil passions 
became hushed,—the harmony was ge- 
neral in this world of authors, critics, 
artists. To look on her, calm and con- 
vinced, was to admire her courage. 
They said, ‘ A nobler triumph had ne- 
ver Lae achieved by letters and by the 
arts. This child, the glory co the 
honour of such a father and such a mo- 
ther—a daughter so fortunately born, 
so happy, so surrounded with respect 


serene and lovely face, this beautiful 
creature, to whom two important per- 
sonages deigned serve for cortege— 
given to a mere writer, a dreamer, a 
man whose name was not ever inscribed 
in the Royal Almanack. At this mo- 
ment the joy was unanimous. It seemed 
that the whole press clapped its hands 
as it sung the terrible ‘ Hosanna in Ex- 
celsis,’ which casts down thrones, and 
crumbles the most ancient monarchies 
to nothing.” 


Supposing it conceded that Mon- 
sieur Janin’s marriage was, indeed, the 
most signal triumph ever achieved by 
literature, we may be allowed to say, 
that we think him rather grateful than 
delicate, in the descriptive pages, of 
which we extract so small a part, and 
that the blush and the tear of his 
young bride, should not be made such 
marketable commodities as to fill a 
feuilleton. We fear, also, that her 
valuable qualities, enumerated therein 
with auctioneer precision, may have 
failed to have the promised effect of 
softening Monsieur Janin. Perhaps 
the lady showed, after marriage, less 
taste for newspaper criticism than her 
husband had expected. We certainly 
see no trace of her soft hand in the 
dispute between Alexander Dumas 
and Monsieur Janin. Jt took place 
apropos of the former’s last comedy, 
“© The Demviselles de St. Cyr,” acted 
at the Theatre Francais in July, and 
afterwards produced in the feuilleton 
of the Presse, so that it paid a double 
debt. The attack and retort filled 
four long feuilletons in the Presse and 
Debats, considered sufficiently amusing 
to be collected by some speculator, in 
one small pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Critic Janin and the Dramatist Du- 
mas,” and bearing for epigraph Mo- 
liere’s apposite line, “* Ne pretons pas 
a rire aux hommes en nous disant nos 
verités.” There can be no possible 
indiscretion in referring to letters 
which have already so courted pub- 
licity. Making an individual known 
by his “right hand’s cunning,” we 
give the fairest picture possible; pre- 
mising, however, that these portraits, 
resembling individuals, bear no like- 
ness to a class. We, who saw the 
comedy in its early representations, 
have no idea of becoming its cham. 
pion. Monsieur Janin was not sin- 
gular in his disapprobation. Well- 
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acted and gay, and witty sometimes, 
impossible to read as to see twice, we 
do not deny the coarseness and levity 
so unsuited to its title of “ Demoiselles 
de St. Cyr,” or say that the St. Cyr 
and Philip of Spain of the piece, bear 
any analogy with the school of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, or the grandson 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Monsieur 
Janin attacked, with more than com- 
mon malignity, not only the play but 
its author. Monsieur Dumas wrote 
his comment on this attack, repro- 
ducing it, sentence by sentence :— 


“Jules Janin wrote, ‘that if the 
dearth continued, the Theatre Frangais 
must close.’ ‘The Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr’ had been announced, he said, 
noisily. The writer was a singular pro- 
blem of the most untiring fecundity and 
verbose sterility; quick repartee, and 
tiresome declamation ; belonging to the 
inventors from whom people never 
know what to expect ; remembering, as 
they do, the very flimsiest jokes set 
down in pe A copying the best- 
known scenes, contenting themselves 
with the most vulgar characters. This 
time again all this noise was made for 
nothing—to recite, for the hundredth 
time the tale of Boccacio.” 


Accusing him thus of the plunder 
of Gélette de Narbonne, and of mis- 
takes concerning Madame de Mont- 
bazon, Monsieur Janin goes on to call 
Monsieur Dumas “vulgar, trivial, 
caring only to lodge here and there a 
few effects, every one seeing the strings 
which pull them into their places, his 
dialogue dull and valueless ;” he says 
that after the third act, which is in- 
supportable, nothing can be more out 
of nature, more easy to see through, 
or colder, than the fourth act, unless 
it be the fifth; and he quits with 
a parting sarcasm, this “insipid and 
abortive comedy.” But Monsieur 
Dumas was not to be left behind in 
this newly-imagined race. His reply 
appeared in the Presse of the 30th of 
July, 1843, and we extract a part of 
it, to show how far men like these, and 
violence of this nature, may proceed 
innocuously :— 


“Dear Monsieur Janin,—You know, 
for I had the honour of writing it to 
you when ‘ Antony’ was played, I have 
adopted the wholesome custom of never 
reading a newspaper, which gives an 
account of my works ; but, fortunately 
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or unfortunately, I have kind friends, 
who read them for me; who, in virtue 
of the Napoleonic maxim, make sure for 
bad news only, since it will always be 
time to tell me the good, and who would 
hasten, I believe, to rouse me at two 
in the morning, to announce a /feuil- 
leton of yours. Thus, the same evening 
of the ie when your article appeared, 
I was informed of the event, by three or 
four of my friends, who enjoined me to 
read it. You will comprehend their pres- 
sing—you, who comprehend every thing 
so well. It gave them an opportunity 
of speaking ill of you, while saying you 
spoke ill of me. Friends are a charming 
invention, dear Monsieur Janin. At first 
I would not believe them. Thursday, 
not being the day appointed for your 
weekly executions, I even confess that 
bringing out my play on Tuesday, I 
rather reckoned on the long interval, 
which was to intervene between the first 
performance, and the report you are 
charged to make of it. During these 
five days, methought, the success will be 
consolidated. Ah! what a ninny was 
I, to fail to foresee, that, the feuilleton 
wanting, wherein the Mystéres de Paris 
leave you no room, my friend, Armand 
Bertin, would fling wide for you the 
folding doors of the column des Varietiés. 
On the pressing invitation of my friends, 
I determined to read the feuilleton —but 
there arose a difficulty. Ido not sub- 
scribe to the Journal des Débats. I 
abhor all reading-rooms. Not one of the 
— present had about him the num- 

er of the day; I resolved to buy it. 
Luckily, the Journal des Débats is a 
paper which can be bought. I had not 
trod four paces in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, ere I possessed what I 
wanted. I shut myself within the cabinet 
of the Commissaire Royal, and read the 
three columns and-a-half you have done 
me the honour of consecrating to me. 
You understand, dear Monsieur Janin, 
that if I abandoned myself to this occu 
ation, so very contrary to my habits, 
it was neither for my instruction or 
amusement. I have long known you, 
and the marvellous carelessness with 
which you form your judgements. I 
hoped to find in this, one recorded 
against me—some of the historic blun- 
ders—the errors in analysis—the social 
paradoxes, which have made of you the 
funniest critic in Paris! Iwas not mis- 
taken. Happy subscribers to the Jour- 
nal des Debats, who, instead of one feuil- 
leton, which they expected, will find two— 
for I presume that this time you will 
honour me with a reply. Let us begin 
by the beginning. You deplore in the 
premium of your article, (the word is 
your own, I am not learned enough to 
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employ such)—You deplore, I say, the 
sterility of invention, idea, and wit, which 
will lead to the closing the theatres. It 
is a long while since this sterility touched 
first—haunted and tormented you. 
have the proof of it. In 1832, recollect 
how, doubtless agitated by this same 
conviction, of general impotence, and 
ashamed that nothing should arise to 
give grandeur to this, our epoch, you 
resolved to go to work, joining example 
to precept, to show to us dramatic 
authors, how critics, when they chose, 
write dramas and comedies. Ah! you 
know already what I mean. Do you not, 
dear Monsieur Janin, guess my allusion 
to the ‘ Tour de Nesle.” This story of 
the ‘Tour de Nesle,’ has been so told 
and worn, that I would not say a word 
about it, were it not tomake known your 
intention of doing a good action. Good 
actions are rare, and it is of them the 
proverb says, that the will is reckoned 
for the deed. I hope, then, my readers 
will forgive this repetition, were it only 
in favour of goodintentions. You lived 
at that time in the Rue Madame, in a 
pretty little garret, looking on a fine 
garden. You were the friend and host 
of the director of the Odeon. I saw 
you there sometimes between the wittiest 
man in Paris, and one of the most beau- 
tiful women in the world, laughing, 
talking, and chatting, with the * * *, 
which characterises you, free with them 
as in your ownhome. Were not these 
leasant days and bright evenings !— 
ave you not more than once in your 
splendid apartment of the Rue de Tour- 
non, exclaimed, like Sophy Arnoult, 
‘Oh! the happy times, when I was 
miserable!’ It was not you complained 
at the period Ispeak of. It was your host 
—it was he, who demanded one of those 
characteristic works full of force and 
power, which shake a capital—which stir 
a generation—which are the symbols of 
an epoch. The men who produce such 
works are rare, and when we want their 
aid, we must take the trouble of runnin 
after them. Therefore, Monsieur Harel 
took his lantern, and, like a new Dio- 
genes, set forth in quest of him who was 
to save. Heran long through the streets 
of Paris, the lantern in his hand, and 
his efforts were in vain. What, would 
you have, dear Monsieur Janin, our cen- 
tury inclined already to the sterility you 
complain of so bitterly? The poor 
director despaired, when suddenly he 
conceived the luminous idea, that he had 
sought afar, that which was near. He 
ran, where he knew he should find you, 
examined you by the light of his lantern, 
commencing at the feet, and ending at 
the head—and, arrived there, he disco- 
vered on your face a dramatic line, so 
slight, that it required all his perception 


. 
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to discover it; and, full of joy, he ex- 
claimed—‘ Here is my man!’ Do you 
remember, dear Monsieur Janin, the 
story of the amateur, of whom Beriot 
asked, if he could play the violin, and 
who answered, I cannot tell—I never 
tried? Harel addressed the same ques- 
tion to you. I do not know whether, in 
your naiveté, you made the same reply ; 

ut what | do know is, that you worked 
at it two months. I do know, that you 
wrote three hundred pages, and the poor 
director read them, and after these pages 
written, and two months lost, I saw one 
morning our mutual friend arrive, hold- 
ing in his hand his lantern, better lighted 
and more brilliant than ever. Is it not 
true, dear Monsieur Janin, we may con- 
fess it between ourselves, it is an easy 
thing to write a play ? 

** Well, this play which you could not 
write, Iwrote. It was even, if I reckon 
well, represented something like four 
hundred and eighty times. It is true, 
that in this drama, according to Mes- 
sieurs Hugo and Rosier, who collated 
the two manuscripts, there remained of 
yours two hundred and thirty words ; 
thus, I doubt not, dear Monsieur Janin, 
that to these two hundred and thirty 
words, it owed its long and fruitful suc- 
cess. Forgive my pausing so long in 
the vestibule of your proscenium; but 
truly the temptation was too strong, and 
I could not resist it. I am nevertheless 
in a hurry to proceed to analyze—for 
analysis is your forte, and to vanquish 
you where you are weak, is too easy, 
and little meritorious. You know the 
Spanish saying, you must take the bull 
by the horns. Make yourself easy—you 
have to deal with a matador who knows 
his trade, and you will lose nothing by 
waiting. Notwithstanding, however, I 
may ke inclined to hasten, I must make 
two halts yet, thuugh only to take 
breath. Engaged with the Hercules of 
criticism, like poor Anteus, we must 
touch the earth sometimes, though only 
with the toe!” 


Here follows a critique of Monsieur 
Janin's criticism, too long for extrac- 
tion. Monsieur Dumas copies textu- 
ally the accusation of stealing from 
Gillette de Narbonne, and Monsieur 
Janin’s own quotation from Boccacio : 


“ Hebbene due figliuli perche Havutala cara, 
per moglie Ja tiene.” 


‘* Why, dear Monsieur Janin !—You, 
who know already so many things, should 
you try to make your nine thousand sub- 
scribers, and me into the bargain, believe 
that you understand and can read Boc- 
cacio in his native tongue, when you 
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really study him in a bad French tran- 
slation, which, for this solemn occasion, 
you have had re-translated into Italian ? 
But the proof, you will say? The proof, 
dear Monsieur Janin, is—that you have 
made, in this phrase, composed of eleven 
words,. three faults in orthography.— 
Only three! Shall I tell you where? 
For, searching yourself, you would pro- 
bably not find. There is an h too much 
in ‘ havutala,’ and another in ‘ hebbene;’ 
but it is true, there is an o wanting in 
‘figliuli.’ Now, make of your two h's, 
an o, not difficult to you, who can do 
what you will with parts of speech, slip 
the o between the u and /, making 
‘ficliuoli.’ See, as I do now, and there 
will remain but one reproach to address 
to you, which is, that the sentence quoted 
as Boccacio’s, was not written by Boc- 
eacio. Here is his—‘ E lei abraccio e 
baccio, reper la sua moglie riconobbe, e 
guegli per suoi figliuoli.’ Tell us, dear 
Monsieur Janin, did you seriously think 
that Boccacio had grown so old that the 
moment was come to re-translate him in- 
to Italian? There is another thing, I do 
not comprehend. How did you, who 
have already suffered from Italy, touch 
an Italian again ; for you must remember 
this is not your first error. As touching 
Tuscany, you married Cosmo the First 
to Bianca Capello.* You attributed to 
Rembrandt, the vision of Ezechiel by the 
divine Sanzio of Urbino. To conclude, 
to the gentle Leonardo da Vinci, you gave 
the three terrible fates of the terrible 
Michael Angelo. You have perhaps for- 
gotten these mistakes ; but the Floren- 
tines have not. There is one, above all, 
dear Monsieur Janin, which wakens their 
hilarity, and deserves particular mention. 
You say, that travelling from Genoa to 
Lucca, you had the mountains on your 
right, and the sea on your left hand. It 
was so great an innovation in geogra- 
phy—so tremendous a geological over- 
throw—that all the learned ultramon- 
tanes were startled. You will allow it was 
enough to:startle them. Throughout 
the six thousand years or thereabouts, 
which have passed, since God created 
the world, the Italians, from generation 
to generation, had become accustomed, 
travelling tlis same road, to see, on the 
contrary, the mountains on the left and 
the sea on the right hand. But, as you 
are a mighty master, and as you write 
all these fine things in a journal of weight, 
one day or other I doubt not the trans- 
osition will be universally acknew- 
Fedged, and the Italians will admit they 
were wrong: Let us pass to the 
analysis.” 


* Voyage en Italie. 


This, saving a few observations, we 
pass over :— 


“Forgive me, dear Monsieur Janin, 
it appeared to me, who settled the stage 
business, that the actor you notice as 
entering at the window, came in at the 
door; it is true, that at that moment 
you were conversing, in the corridor, 
with your witty associate, Monsieur 
Merle, who asked you whether you would 
not soon publish a second edition of 
Barnave ? an edition the more wanted, 
as, long since, the mere preface which 
preceded this fine historical novel, which 
procured you the cross, exhausted the 
first, to the very last volume. 
beg your pardon again, dear Monsieur 
Janin, but you had, doubtless, not re- 
turned to your box, when the events you 
tell took place on the stage—and the 
result is, that having failed to hear my 
dialogue, you are so generous as to lend 
me yours. But when you are inclined 
to lend, you should, above all, know 
whether people will borrow. Your dia- 
logue is all taste and wit, but I may as 
well keep my own, since it is written. 

.\. . But, what wounds you most, 
you, the man of facts and dates, the his- 
torical writer par excellence, is that which 
concerns Madame de Montbazon. ‘Cer- 
tainly, you say the er | possessed less 
authority when the Cardinal de Richelieu 
took off the head of her brother-in-law, 
the Chevalier de Rohan, in 1764, just 
thirty years before, which says little for 
her youth.’ Glory to you, dear Monsieur 
Janin, you are an unique, unheard-of, 
inappreciable man. Aiter discovering 
that, going from Genoa to Lucca, you 
have the mountains on the right, and 
the sea on the left, which we may con- 
vince ourselves of by casting our 7 on 
the map—a very new geographical com- 
bination ; here do you set forth, an his- 
torical fact, as miraculous, to say the 
least of it. It is that the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, deceased the 4th of December, 
1€42, should have condemned to death, 
the Chevalier de Rohan, decapitated 
before the Bastille the 27th of November, 
1674, that is to say, thirty-two years 
after his interment. What an abomi- 
nable tyrant was this Cardinal of Riche- 
lieu—and how far behind does he leave 
the clement Tiberius, whose executions 
were prolonged only to the second day 
after his death. I understand, dear 
Monsieur Janin, that a man, who, like 
you, has his facts and dates at his fingers’ 
ends, should be difficult regarding his- 
tory, who know much, exact much-—— 
and woe to the ablest pupil of the school 
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of Chartes, if ever he came under your 
hand. He would learn all at once that 
Smyrna is an island—that Napoleon 
landed on the battle-field of Cannes— 
that the passage of the Portes de Fer is 
a suite of triumphal arches raised by the 
Romans—that the Savne runs from 
Lyons to St. Etienne, your birthplace— 
that the Rhine passes through Mar- 
seilles—that hares earth themselves— 
that partridges go to roost—that ‘la 
Chasse & courre’ is written ‘chasse a 
cours;’ all, things which you have printed 
in this same Journal des Debats, so grave, 
learned, and literary a paper, that its 
readers have not yet found out that you, 
the sceptic—you, who mock at the whole 
creation, have gently arrived at making 
fools of your subscribers. 

‘* Nevertheless, 1 confess it, notwith- 
standing the careless air I affect, one 
of your three reproaches moved me, 
that of having allowed myself to be 
outdone by my friend and comrade 
Victor Hugo. Certainly no one more 
than myself feels attachment and admi- 
ration for our great poet, whom, not 
being able to sting publicly in your 
Journal des Debats, (you know it very 
well, the thing is forbidden you by 
higher authority, ) you have so often laid 
wait for, in the obscure feuilleton of 
some little, unknown paper, to inflict on 
him your small bite as he passed, hoping 
that if he did not die of the wound, he 
might of the venom. This reproach, 
I say, annoyed me—because, on the 
contrary, I had thought to find, in the 
Ruy Blas, which you quote, an absence 
of etiquette rather remarkable. It is, 
that the masters of the art, dear Mon- 
sieur Janin, have not noticed that art 
consisted in the bow of an ambassador, 
the surveillance of a duenna, or the 
place occupied by a fautueil. Art is a 

rouder personage than you would make 
fim. He is a noble Roman patrician, 
x proud Castilian Hidalgo, a grand 
French seigneur—and when he finds on 
his path any poor little barrier, planted 
there by a slave, an eunuch, or a lackey, 
he breaks it down, if he has time— 
passes over it, if he is in a hurry. 

** You are so profound, so enlightened 
a critic, that not only nothing which is 
in the piece escapes you, but you see 
besides, what is not there. What a 
thing it is to be short-sighted. But, 
shortness of sight is not all. You are 
rather deaf besides. You heard St. 
Kerem say to Philip the single word, 
* sortons,’ because, at that moment, a 
box-door was opened. For, at that 
moment, dear Monsieur Janin, as I know 
well, who did not lose sight of you the 
whole evening—at this moment, I say, 
you were talking in the corridor to your 
witty comrade, Monsieur Rolle, who 
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asked you if you were not writing, on 
the oceasion of your marriage, a little 
anniversary feuilleton. Now, dear Mon- 
sieur Janin, as you have done with me, 
so will I end with you. Yes; you were 
right—when, in the charming feuilleton 
which you wrote on yourself, you an- 
nounced you were not deceased—when 
~ re-assured the amateurs of Yrick, 
y promising them they would see you 
re-appear on your wire. Yes, Mondays, 
and sometimes Tuesdays, you give them 
the proof of your suppleness and equi- 
librium, But, take care, dear Monsieur 
Janin, in continuing your acrobatic ex- 
ercises, as you call them yourself, take 
care not to touch with your balancing 
stick, those who need only lay a finger 
on your rope, to break your neck for 
you. So, now, farewell till my first 
comedy, dear Monsieur Janin, for I give 
you notice that, as the Theatre Francais 
waits for me, even if you did me the 
honour to reply, I should not find, be- 
tween this time and that of the first per- 
formance, a moment to occupy myself 
with you, with the pen, I mean. re- 
main, dear Monsieur Janin, your very 
obedient, humble servant, 


** ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
30th July, 1843." 


Monsieur Janin answered this letter 
the 7th of August. ‘ Why should I 
not reply to a certain epistle, in three 
columns, price 226 francs, at the rate 
of ten centimes the line,” commences 
the critic, who goes on to quote the 
unfavourable opinions of the news- 
papers, proving his own more benevo- 
lent intentions since he had criticised 
the work seriously, and copying the 
assertion of the Nation, that the de- 
moiselles de St. Cyr, under the name 
of the two Mousquetaires, was first 
offered and refused at the Varietés, 
whence the authors carried it to Mon- 
sieur Alexandre Dumas, who changed 
the title, probably, the scene of action, 
cut, clipped, filed, added, remoulded, 
scattered it all over with epigrams, 
with jokes rather broad, with witti- 
cisms which cost him little, till the 
deux Mousquetaires made their entry 
under a title much too virginal for 
their success. and the manner in which 
it was obtained. 

Farther on, Monsieur Janin speaks 
of Dumas as a madman, who employs 
the slang of the markets, adding 
gravely, that criticism is on the decline 
by reason of its over-indulgence. 
*«* Monsieur Dumas affirms he has the 
wholesome habit of never reading the 
papers, which make their comment on 
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his works—and yet, he is to be found 
at the foot of every newspaper which 
will accept his prose. He hates read- 
ing-rooms, ungrateful man, as if he 
did not live by reading-rooms—as if 
all his books, large and small, were 
not made for the circulating library— 
as if he could hope for other pur- 
chasers.” 

Monsieur Janin likewise observes, 
that the disputed Tour de Nesle was 
written by Monsieur Gaillardet, be- 
tween whom and Dumas there was 
a lawsuit on the subject; that his 
“ Gaule et France” was plundered 
from Messrs. Michelet and Augustin 
Thierry ; that it was not he who pro- 
yee discovery of the Mediterranean 
y subscription ; or to the late Duke 
of Orleans, to write the history of the 
regiments of the French army; but 
he extricates himself ill from his mis- 
takes, he says they prove that he does 
not copy his impressions de voyage in 
Reichard's itinerary—that his having 
called Smyrna an island, does not make 
Monsieur Dumas’ piece a comedy—he 
again terms his reply “a market-wo- 
man’s letter.” And sayinz he will not, 
according to his correspondent'’s choice 
expression, “take the bull by the 
horns,” since he feels more pity than 
indignation—more regret than con- 
tempt—he concludes by a reference to 
a piece to which he had consecrated 
just two lines at the beginning of the 
feuilleton, which reference to the hero 
applies to Monsieur Dumas. “ He is 
amusing and jovial sword in hand— 
but the reader may be tranquil—all 
those he has killed are quite well.” 
So far, the dispute seemed formidable, 
likely to tend to something more than 
a wordy conclusion; but after a fort- 
night's silence, apropos of nothing, on 
the skirts of a critique on Delacroix’s 
Sketches from Hamlet, appeared the 
following, which we give this time 
entire. Let Monsieur Janin colour it 
as he will, it appears very like an 
apology, which he hands up to where 
Monsieur Dumas stands, some three 
or four steps above him on the critical 
and feuilletonic ladder :— 


“* Throughout the fourteen long a 
which have passed since our reply to the 
letter written by Monsieur Alexandre 
Dumas, I know not what strange fer- 


ment agitates the two literary camps. 
We are met, and questioned, ‘ How pro- 
ceeds your grand quarrel?’ We hear 
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whispered, ‘This can only end with 
blood.’ Each makes his small prayer in 
his great soul, ‘ Why am I not delivered 
from this discontented fellow, who never 
praised me without restriction?’ and, 
* Why am I not freed from the indefati- 
gable mind which arranges five acts of 
drama, and five of comedy, before I 
have found a subject for my comedy, a 
title for my drama?’ So do they mur- 
mur, as in Le Lemercier’s tragedy— 


* Qu’'il tarde A‘séxplequer! qu'il est lent A mourir ’ 


In answer to all these reports, so min- 
gled with agreeable hopes, we are forced 
to tell you how this quarrel, wholly 
literary in its principle, has not over- 
stepped literary bounds, Certainly, the 
irritation on both sides was great, vio- 
lent enough to inspire hope in those who 
looked for a bloody result. If I must, 
indeed, tell every thing, (I ask the 
Procureur du Rois pardon)—a day had 
been fixed, a place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed, an hour named to meet there— 
a very pretty spot, I assure you—every- 
thing was settled. There only remained 
that you should secure your places— 
you, the natural audience to this kind 
of struggle—and to win your bravos, 
each of us would have done his best. 
Unhappily, in accidents like these, one 
does not always act as one intended, At 
first, in our anger, we will have blood— 
we see our adversary already dead in 
our mind's eye—dead, to amuse a few 
idlers. Yes; but after the first fury, it 
often happens that, at the first meeting 
of the two enemies, they seek vainly in 
their souls for all this hatred which 
urgedthem on. ‘lhere is no hatred left. 
At sight of each other, we only remem- 
ber past friendship, mutual labours, 
services rendered—we excuse mutu- 
ally the irritation, the cruelty which 
a literary life brings along with it. 
Come to fight—we are ready to for- 
get. Such was my situation, as re- 
garded Monsieur Dumas, when, for the 
first time since his letter, and my reply, 
he and I met. Remembering his useful 
and laborious life, his unnumbered suc- 
cesses, the literary promises he has kept, 
and will keep, still [ understood it was 
impossible not to deplore all this past 
anger. Doubtless, I could have wished 
wiped out the annoyance he had caused 
myself—but far rather, I would have 
cancelled the injury I had done him. 
This kind of violence is not in my nature. 
Iknow, while I maintain entire the rights 
of criticism, that urbanity is one of its 
duties : but who is always master of his 
temper—who so firm, as not to follow 
his adversary on the ground that adver- 
sary has chosen? Monsieur Alexander 


Dumas, when, the other day, he placed 
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his foot on the critic’s fiery domain, was 
he not the first to show how easy it is to 
pass the imperceptible boundary which 
divides legitimate self-defence from the 
harshness and vengeance one repents of 
later.. Thus I thought, and, at the same 
time, I felt return, with my old friend- 
ship, all the good feeling of former days. 
I cannot tell you what was passing in 
Monsieur Dumas’ mind—but certainly, 
like myself, he deplored the useless harm 
which, enemies of an hour, we had done 
each other—and above all, the great joy 
we had caused our enemies always. 
Meanwhile, our seconds, four men of 
honour, in whom our foes and friends 
may alike confide, prepared every thing 
for the next day’s combat—while he and 
I walked by one another's side, with 
step as calm, with hearts as tranquil, 
as though we had been on the way to 
the water side, talking of the arts, and 
of poetry. What more shall I say to 
you ? He and I, satisfied with our 
silent explanation, shook one another 
by the hand, without nevertheless ab- 
juring that which we considered as a 
necessity, of the position we had made 
for ourselves—an armed reparation. 
It was, henceforward, the business of 
our seconds. But our seconds did not 
choose that the satisfaction should exceed 
the anger. Ofa duel, which now, more 
than ever, isa serious thing, they would 
not make a vain parade, They reserved 
to either adversary, the right which was 
his own—to the critic, the right of say- 
ing, in freedom of spirit and conscience, 
‘ this is bad’—to the poet, the right of 
defending his work with courteous arms, 
when attacked with courtesy: above all, 
they reserved to him entire, the right, 
excellent and noble, the poet’s right, to 
compose fine works—so fine, that critics, 
even unjust critics, if such there be, 
must, per force, applaud. Such is this 
story. I tell it, because I am accus- 
tomed to tell you every thing. Here I 
am, forced more than before, to be 
severe on the works of Monsieur Dumas. 
He, if inclined to take his revenge, will 
not lack the opportunity. In some 

ears, no doubt, Monsieur Alexandre 

umas will be member of the French 
Academy. Let him wait till then. Per- 
haps, some fine morning, he will see his 
ferocious adversary arrive, to say, ‘I 
want one vote to make up three or four, 
give me yours’—and the critic, if in 
truth he has done his duty throughout 
courageously, defending against each 
and all—ageinst Monsieur Alexandre 
Dumas himself, historical men and things 
will bear away the vote, not, perhaps, 
of the author of the Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr, but of the author of Henry the 
Third, Charles the Seventh, and Christina 
at Fontainebleau.” 


Vou, XXII.—No. 132, 
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The chosen public of Paris, acute 
as that of Athens, concluded, from the 
nists 
were right, and like the ape of Lafon- 


taine’s fables— 


“ Leur dit je vous connais de longtems, mes 
amis, 
Et tous deux vous pairez l’amende 
Car tui, loup, tu te plains quoiqu’en ne t’ait rien 


pris, 
Et toi Renard, as pris ce que l’on te demande.” 


One word more ere we leave Mon- 
sieur Dumas, whom the panegyric and 
criticism of Monsieur Janin, place 
alike too high and too low. He is 
unquestionably a man of talent, not of 
genius, for he wants the delicacy and 
conscience in the work which show 
that exceptional artist—a man of quick 
wit, and broad jest, and double en- 
tendre, and over lively repartee, placed 
in the mouths of grave or refined 
personages, incongruously or no, so 
that the dialogue run lightly on—a 
man of expedients and resources, found 
any where and any how, so that the 
result be striking—who puts stage 
dresses on paradoxes, makes vice look 
modesty, and sensuality passion—an 
adept in combining situations and find- 
ing effects, having the qualities which 
make a stage-wright, and give scope to 
the success of an actor—unversed in 
the divination of nature, and the know- 
ledge of the world, which make the 
great dramatist. His poetry, prose 
run mad; his prose having symptoms 
of incipient malady ; so accustomed to 
exaggeration, that it has become to 
him a part of speech, a breath of his 
body, he reminds us of the frog, ever 
swelling itself to ape the ox, but his 
skin is so used to distension that no 
ill consequences follow. Even through- 
out his biography, the most interesting 
of his productions, we find this infla- 
tion still. His father was a natural 
son of the Marquis de la Pailleterie 
and a negress—a brave man, who, from 
step to step, rose to be a general offi- 
cer. He died, leaving a widow and 
this boy, totally unprovided for, pos- 
sessing for whole fortune, their debts 
paid, a sum of 253 francs; so at least 
says Alexandre Dumas, yet the widow 
of a general officer must naturally 
have received a pension, He tells us 
of his neglected education, and how, 
when his father died and his mother 
was left in poverty, he could ride the 
most vicious horse, and bring down 
a bird at thirty paces, and walk twelve 
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leagues to dance at a ball, but had 
scarcely acquired asmattering of Latin, 
and had failed to master the four first 
rules of arithmetic. With fifty-three 
francs in his pocket, besides letters for 
his father’s former friends, and among 
them one for General Foy, the youth 
started to seek his fortune in Paris. 
The friends had forgotton their old 
comrade, and looked coldly on his son, 
—the general received him kindly, but 
questioned him invain. To all inqui- 
ries concerning his acquirements in 
mathematics, law, Latin, book-keeping, 
he received the same reply, “ No, ge- 
neral ; and while the youth blushed 
to the brow, the protector was sorely 
puzzled. He said, good-naturedly, 
« Give me your address, and I will re- 
flect on what I can do for you ;” and 
while the youth wrote, he looked over 
his shoulder. “ This will save us,” 
he exclaimed, “ you write a good 
hand.” The next day Alexandre Du- 
mas filled a place of clerk, in the 
bureaux of the Duke of Orleans, at 
1200 francs a year, a fortune to him. 
His days and evenings fully occupied, 
he devoted his nights to studies hi- 
therto undreamed of, with a courage 
and perseverance which were to find 
their reward. After three years so 


nt, the English actors, coming to 
Baris, he saw them play Hamlet ;—it 
placed him, he says, “in the situation 
of a blind man restored to sight—of 
Adam waking after his creation, and 
he exclaimed, ‘ Shakespeare, 1 thank 


thee!’” We do not think this grati- 
tude at all due to Shakespeare, and 
we fail to discover any analogy be- 
tween him and Dumas, who, before 
this Shakspearian light displayed to 
him his sympathising powers, had pro- 
duced various vaudevilles. We adore 
the creations of the one, we applaud 
the other in spite of his. Antony and 
Teresa, and Angele, which are his 
worst performances in a moral light, 
are the best as specimens of his power, 
for they have dramatic situations which 
save them in spite of their absurdity, 
and by the help of good acting, have 
a deep and thrilling interest. From 
his very outset, Alexandre Dumas was 
fortunate. Having devoted but three 
years to study, he produced a play, 
and addressing himself to the kind 
and warm-hearted Nodier, of whom 
he knew nothing, obtained through 
him the needful introductions, and the 
play of Christina was heard and ac. 
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cepted by the reading-committee of 
the Theatre Francais. Seeing that 
its performance was deferred more 
than he had hoped, young Dumas, 
who was impatient and courageous, 
wrote Henry IIT., played as soon as 
presented. The Duke of Orleans 
came to protect it in person, and its 
author, the clerk of 1200 francs a 
year, received 30,000 francs for his 
share of the profits, becoming, at a 
bound, the most brilliant and success- 
ful and amusing of literary traders. 
His facility, and reputation of faci- 
lity, he has abused too much and 
openly ; it is physically impossible that 
he could have composed or dictated 
one half of the nevels, travels, tales, 
histories, dramas, and feuilletons which 
bear his signature. We have heard 
that in the year 1840 he printed fort 

octavo volumes. Even where the week 
is his own, he is far from scrupulous. 
Monsieur Dumas’ success is of those 
which do not become fame. 

Madame Emile de Girardin writes in 
the feuilleton of the Presse, of which 
her husband is editor. We may remem- 
ber her as Delphine Gay, and how, when 
she was very young and beautiful, she 
played the part of a Corinne, we think 
unwisely, reciting beneath Gros’s mag- 
nificent cupola in the Pantheon, her 
own ode in the artist's honour. Why 
she signs her * Courrier de Paris,” 
(the weekly correspondence which 
comprehends politics, literature, and 
fashion,) “‘ Vicomte de Launay,” is to 
us @ mystery, since concerning the 
writer’s identity, there is none, and 
her assumption of the male sex and a 
title, were altogether vain. It led 
her into the mistake of being neither 
Vicomte de Launay, nor Madame Emile 
de Girardin: the first seemed flippant 
and effeminate overmuch, when ex- 
claiming, in the same breath, at the 
breaking out of a revolution in Por- 
tugal, and the appearance of two white 
satin bonnets in the Tuileries—the last 
appeared not always feminine: not 
that we revive that trite and silly re- 
proach which brands a woman as unfe- 
minine, because she has a mind she 
makes use of, or an opinion she sup- 

orts; but we say this of Madame 

mile de Girardin, because her sar- 
casm sometimes points at an individual 
tather than a vice. If we were to 
mention what we feel to be wanting 
in these letters, (just now collected in 
a volume under her own name,) we 
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should say it was simplicity—they have 
a conceited flipparicy which is disagree- 
able, and not always gay; an ever- 
recurring egotism, not existing there 
naturally, and therefore charmingly, 
as in the old memoirs, but forcing it- 
self ostentatiously forward ; and worse 
than all, they have an affectation which 
hever wearies. Besides this, Madame 
Emile dé Girardin is always deter- 
tnined to be very amusing, and though 
she often succeeds, the constant glit- 
ter wants repose, and we yawn when 
we ate ordered to laugh. She is 
writing a light article, and the positive 
will that it shall be such, has now and 
then a saddening effect, like that pro- 
duced by the poor muddy monkey, 
forced to skip piteously, while the rain 
[sei on his unsheltered back, when 

e might be droll if permitted to tread 
his native steps naturally. In the 
affectation we complain of, she even 
affects want of feeling, though here 
the truth might suffice. Thus, ina 
letter written to examine the various 
talents of Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 
when we become interested in the 
analysis, or the reasoning, and she 
herself seems interested in Jocelyn or 
Esmeraldo, we are startled from it by 
exclamations—“ We will tell you in a 
moment that currant-coloured dresses, 
spotted with black bouquets, are worn 
and pretty,” and, “ you shall soon hear 
that Madile. Boudran makes admira- 
ble black velvet turbans ;" and else- 
where, describing a pocket-hagdker- 
chief, she says, ‘those with * entre- 
deux,’ please in all the various hours 
of life, in grief or joy, they are so 
very pretty, that a woman on the point 
of weeping, is comforted by looking at 
them.” Yet, notwithstanding this tri- 
vial trash, and although in her cor- 
respondence every thing is touched, and 
nothing fathomed; though it wants the 
freedom of a letter, and the gravity of 
a criticism, it is but fair to say that it 
is sparkling and amusing, and now and 
then witty, but the smile it rouses, is 
rather that caused by a caricature, than 
the harmony of a fine picture. There 
are even to be found in these letters 
some few traits and touches of feeling, 
but choked by conceit, and very rare, 
80 rare that we think the anecdote 
Madame de Girardin gives, as against 
Gall’s system, offers an argument in 
its favour. “ We compose verses, we 
write feuilletons,” she says, “yet a 
disciple of Gall; consulted by our 
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parents in our childhood, recognized 
«in our skull, strongly developed, the 
bump of mechanism.” In our judg- 
ment these letters are mechanical, and 
so are the verses. Only when her sym- 
pathies with humanity become stronger 
than her pre-occupation with self, when 
her feeling shall so rise as to sw 
away her affectation and vanity; will 
Madame de Girardin become a poet. 
When were rhymes poetry? In the 
feuilleton written on the first perform- 
ance of Monsieur Dumas’ Caligula, 
we find all her defects and most of 
her merits. “ Alexandre Dumas,” shie 
tells us, “ should naturally lave given 
an account of his own work in the 
feuilleton—the double part of critic 
and author, would have inspired him 
with a very piquant and spirituel arti- 
cle; but in a fit of modesty, wholly 
unaccountable, he yielded the office to 
Monsieur Mery;” and she goes on to 
tell us how the whole house was taken 
by Monsieur Dumas; therefore yielded 
to only a choice public the first row 
of boxes, filled with the princesses of 
the theatre, excepting only the royal 
box, which was occupied by the Prin- 
cess of Orleans and her husband, the 
surprise having been known before 
hand, and that the poet’s own mant- 
script ornamented with choice draw- 
ings, @ chef d'euvre of caligraphy, and 
perhaps of style, would be laid therefor 
the Duchess. If Monsieur Dumas has 
— over these pages, he can scarce 
ave found agreeable the excessive 
amusement the writer derives from 
the acting, appearance, fat, and pro- 
nunciation of Mademoiselle Ida, who 
has been about two years his wife. 
The criticism, addressing itself chiefly 
to her size, is rather an unworthy oné. 
Madame de Girardin also describes, 
for Monsieur Dumas’ benefit, a medal 
struck in commemoration of “ Caliga- 
la's” success, and sold that night at the 
doors of the Theatre Frangais. Ma- 
dame de Girardin has likewise written 
some novels, and a play, “ L’Ecole 
des Journalistes,” which has not been 
acted since. Wholly unfitted for the 
stage, it is a bold and bitter attack on 
the vices of journalism, but uninte- 
resting and cold. The same task has 
been performed by M. de Balzac; with 
a power far more terrible, in his 
“ Grandhomme de Provence 4 Paris.” 
Monsieur de Balzac also is a feuillé- 
ton novelist. We regret to ete him 
there. It seemed to us that the ap- 
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pearance of the last tale, thus gave 
or increased its defects, and neutra- 
lized much of its merit. In spite of 
faults and failings undeniable, Mon- 
sieur de Balzac ios shown rare and 
admirable power ; he is of those we 
may pass by as a feuilleton writer, an 
pause before as a novelist. 
Monsieur Eugéne Sue is the most 
prolific of all feuilleton writers. The 
** Hotel Lambert,” the ‘* Mystéres 
de Paris,” we believe ** Theresa Duo 
noyer,” appeared in this form of feuil- 
tetons. In “ Theresa Dunoyer,” Mon- 
sieur Sue chose his personages in 
middle or high life, but they are not 
therefore more elevated or more pure. 
The book obtained notoriety at the 
time, because it was circulated, we know 
not how, that the hideous incidents on 
which it turns, are founded on true 
anecdotes. It would be a calumny on 
French society, in which Monsieur 
Sue, while he lets his pen run too 
rapidly, would not join. The main- 
spring of the story could not be found 
in real life, inasmuch as an article of 
the code provides, that in cases where 
an husband is authorized to protest 
against the birth of a child, he must 
do so (if on the spot) within a month 
after its birth—if absent, within the 
two months following his return; so 
that Monsieur Dunoyer could not dis- 
own his daughter, aged eighteen years. 
Monsieur Sue is fond of demons and 
demigods ; to be grotesque is less 
troublesome than to be true. In each 
of his novels, figure two or three 
angels and half a dozen fiends, and 
very little humanity. We like fairy 
tales well, but not to hear them called 
history. In the “ Hotel Lambert,” 
the male angel is one Leon de Mor- 
ville, who has the head of an Antinous, 
a mind of mighty power, and a heart 
so soft that, says Monsieur Sue, “he 
had that horror of human crime, or 
rather of human hideousness, that he 
turned aside from guilt rather than 
do justice on it, and instead of crush- 
ing an impure reptile, he would have 
searched out some perfumed flower, 
some nest of a white turtle dove, to re- 
pose or recreate his eye. This system 
of infinite commiseration,may expose to 
be a second time stung, even while 
gazing up at the blue sky to avoid the 
reptile’s sight. The best things have 
their drawbacks.” We should, indeed, 
suppose this a dangerous mode of tra- 
velling over serpents, and can imagine 
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that a young man, having suffered 
from an attempt at robbery or assassi- 
nation, would find a gendarme a bet- 
ter auxiliary than the flowers or tur- 
tle doves he might lose some time in 
seeking. The imp of this tale is a 
dark young creole, who sins for the 
pleasure of sinning, the impulse to 
iniquity wanting; since through the 
two volumes we search vainly for 
the master passion, covered but con- 
suming, beneath the extraordinary 
whim which holds the place of one, 
prompting her to isolate her protec- 
tress, that she may be alone in her love, 
and by her side, and pursuing her ob- 
ject through years of crime and se- 
crecy. Notwithstanding this,and other 
blemishes, she stands forth darkly and 
forcibly drawn, through plot and un- 
derplot, which mingle in strange con- 
fusion and exaggeration, and in spite 
of lack of style and defects in compo- 
sition, have interest and energy at 
times. In the ‘“ Mystéres de Paris,” 
the angel is one German prince, Ro- 
dolph, the hero of nine volumes closed 
at last; asort of Don Quixote, who 
goes about redressing grievances, and 
administering justice, after his own 
views. ‘That he may be fitted to mix 
in the society he is to see and judge, 
he has learned to box in England— 
the art of the savate and the thieves’ 
slang,in France. We are led by him 
into most vile company ; among mur- 
derers, who do not condescend to be 
thieves; women of no doubtful vir- 
tue ; Indeed, the personages who figure 
daily in the Gazette des Tribunauz, 
are mild and moral, compared to those 
of Monsieur Sue’s improved copy. 
We should require to be clothed like 
Rodolph himself, in the garments of a 
mason turned house-breaker, to face 
the kennels through which we are led. 
Yet, though the pourtrayal of the 
worst crimes which brand humanity, 
the display of the wounds and foul 
bandages of its moral hospital, be 
revolting, even to the reader, they 
lead from page to page, among those 
scenes of horror where figure the em- 
piric, who sells drugs to the weeping 
mother, and arsenic to the heir—the 
hideous portress, who connives for her 
new-year’s fee—the hag, who tor- 
ments the fair girl’s infancy and sells 
her youth; there are others of a re- 
deeming nature. 

We have so frankly given our opi- 
nion of the dangerous tendency of 
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this Newgate literature, that to quote . 


the best is mere justice. There are 
touches of feeling and purity in its 
pages, though, under the circum- 
stances, feeling would be a wunder, 
and purity an impossibility, which lead 
us the more to regret that choice of 
subject, and carelessness of composi- 
tion, should injure a talent which can 
own such a charm. In Rodolph’s 
nightly visits to dark alleys and suspi- 
cious taverns, he has interfered to 
save from a blow a poor abandoned 
girl, nicknamed the goualeuse, a word 
which, in thief argot, signifies singer ; 
he gives a severe lesson, in boxing, to 
his adversary, the chourineur—this 
last word stands for assassin ; and the 
trio proceed in perfect amity to the 
Lapin blanc :— 

“‘The goualeuse was sixteen years 
and a half old. The purest forehead 
completed her face of a perfect oval; a 
fringe of long lashes, oo bene that they 
turned upward, half shadowed her large 
blue eyes; the down of early youth sof- 
tened her rounded and rosy cheek ; her 
small red mouth, her thin, straight nose, 
her dimpled chin, had an adorable charm 
of contour. On either side her satin tem- 


ples, a ap of pale, beautiful hair de- 


scended in a half circle to the middle of 
the cheek, and was raised again behind 
the ear, whose ivory tip was just 
ceptible beneath the tight folds of a blue- 
checked cotton handkerchief, tied, as is 
said vulgarly, ‘en marmotte;’ a neck- 
lace of red coral was round her throat 
of dazzling whiteness and beauty. Her 
gown, of brown bombazeen, much too 
wide, allowed to guess at rather than 
see a delicate figure, pliant and round as 
a reed; a little worn, orange shawl, 
with green fringe, was crossed on her 
bosom. The charm of voice of the 
goualeuse had struck her unknown cham- 
pion ; in truth, this voice, soft, thrilling, 
and harmonious, had an attraction so ir- 
resistible, that the mob of ruffians and in- 
famous women, among whom she lived, 
often beg ed her to sing, listened to her 
with delight, and called her ‘la goua- 
leuse.’ She had also received another 
name, due no doubt to the virginal pu- 
Be of her features: she was called 
* Fleur de Marie,’ which in argot signi- 

fies virgin.” 
The goualeuse had never known her 
ents. The first care she recollected 
was that of a hideous, one-eyed woman, 
who made her stand on the Pontneuf, 
with her small tray of sugar-barley, to 
excite compassion. She had often a 
glass of cold water for breakfast, and 
p straw to sleep on. She was 
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beaten when she failed to bring home 
money, first in anger, next from mo- 
tives of policy, as the old wretch 
found that the pity of the passers-by, 
for the fair child who cried, increased 
her profits. At last she fled from the 
torture, and hid herself in a wood- 
yard; she was condemned as a vaga- 
bond to remain till the age of sixteen 
in a house of correction; and she 
thanked her judge for his goodness; 
for she had food and no blows, and 
the sun shone in the courtyard; and 
when she had done her task, she sat 
there and sung. Her sixteenth birth- 
day come—the prison doors open— 
she finds outside the mistress of the 
tavern, and her vile companions, who 
offer her lodging and gay clothes, 
if she will go home with them; but 
she has three hundred francs, and she 
sends them away, resolved, as she says, 
to enjoy life; and buys flowers to fill 
her room, and passes the summer days 
in the woods, in company of another 
young girl, discharged from prison at 
the same time. 

While the money lasts, she forgets 
to seek for work; she has given her 
last forty francs and her mattress to a 
poor woman lying-in without assist- 
ance. She is repulsed where she craves 
employment, because, not to deceive, 
she tells whence she issued two months 
before: she walks forth saddened—the 
fine weather las passed away. She is 
hungry, and will soon lack shelter; the 
old women are on her path once more, 
and she becomes their victim. This 
tale she has told to Rodolph on their 
first interview ; and Rodolph, deter- 
mined to rescue her, returns to the 
Lapin blane :— 


“«* You are come for your change, no 
doubt,’ said the ogress, (this being, ac- 
cording to Monsieur Sue’s researches, 
the very appropriate name given the 
hostess of such a tavern.) 

** «Yes, and I will take the goualeuse 
to pass the day in the country. 

** * Oh, as to that, good fellow, it is 
out of the question.’ 

“« «Why so?” 

‘** Because she might never come 
back; her clothes belong to me; with- 
out reckoning that, she owes me still 
two hundred and twenty frances, for 
board and lodging, since I received her 
here; and if she were not honest as she 
is, 1 would not allow her to go further 
than the corner of the street at most.’ 

** «The goualeuse owes you two hun- 
dred and twenty francs ?’ 





Tis 


*** Two hundred and twenty francs, 
ten sous; but how does that concern 
you? Would not a body suppose that 
in intended to pay ?—play the great 
lord, do!’ 

“* There,’ said Rodolph, throwin 
eleven louis on the pewter of the ogress’s 
counter ; ‘and now, what is the worth 
of her clothes ?’ 

** The old hag examined the louis, one 
after the other, with an air of doubt and 
er ch 

** * Do you imagine I have given you 
bad dae ? Send to change the ae 
but let us have done. What is your 
charge for the miserable covering you 
hire to that poor girl ?’ 

“ The ogress, divided between the 
desire of a profitable bargain, astonish- 
ment at seeing a workman possessed of 
$0 much money, fear of being duped, 
and hope to gain yet more, was silent 
oramoment. At last she said— 


‘** Her clothes are worth, at least, a 
hundred francs.’ 

“* * Rags like those? pshaw ; you ma 
aoe the change from yesterday, and 
wil 
To 


ive you another louis, no more. 
iow myself to be fleeced by you, is 
to rob the poor.’ 

** * Very well, friend ; I will keep my 
elothes; the goualeuse shall not stir 
from this; 1 am free to set on my pro- 
perty what price I please.’ 

** * May Lucifer treat you one day ac- 
cording to your merits! there is the 
money, go fetch the goualeuse.’ ” 


The poor girl descends, and they 
leave the tavern together. 


** What is the matter?’ said Ro- 
dolph ; ‘ you seem sad and embarrassed ; 
are you sorry to accompany me ?’ 

** *Oh, no! quite the contrary ; but— 
but—you give me your arm——’ 

oe el ? 

“You are a workman; some one 
may tell your employer that you have 
been seen with me, and it might injure 

ou. Masters do not like misconduct 
their workmen ;’ and the goualeuse 
gr disengaged her arm from that of 
odolph, adding, ‘ go on, alone ; [ will 
follow you to the Barrier; once in the 
fields, I will return to your side.’ 

***Do not be afraid,’ said Rodolph, 
affected by this delicacy, and taking 
Fleur de Marie’s arm within his own 
once more; ‘my employer does not live 
in this quarter; and besides, we shall 
ped a hackney-coach on the Quai aux 

rs. ’ 


= ‘As you pam, Monsieur Rodolph ; 
in this only to save you from vexa- 

; “ey believe, and thank you, Marie ; 
but, frankly, is it indifferent to you 
where Wwe go ?” 
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‘** © Yes, Monsieur Rodolph, quite in- 
different, so long as it is tothe country ; 
it is so fine, to the fresh air; it is go 
pleasant to breathe the fresh air. Do 
you know that it is now five months 
since I went farther than to the flower- 
market; and if the ogress permitted my 
passing the bounds of the city, it was on 
account of her great confidence.’ 

*** And when you came to this mar- 
ket, was it to buy flowers ?’ 

***Ob, no; Lhad no money; it was 
to look at them—to breathe their sweet 
smell, during the half hour the ogress 
allowed me to stay there on market- 
day, I was so happy that I forgot all 
beside.’ 

‘** And when you returned to her— 
to those horrid streets ——’ 

«Then I was sadder than when I 
set forth: I restrained my tears, not to 
be beaten. And in the flower-market, 
what made me envious, oh, very enyious, 
was to see the little, neat workwomen 
going gaily home, with flower-pots in 
their hands.’ 

‘***T am sure that if youhad but some 
flowers on your window-sill, they would 
be company to you.’ 

*« «That is true, indeed, Monsieur Ro- 
dolph. One day the ogress, at her féte, 
knowing my taste, gave me a little rose- 
tree; if you could but guess how happ 
I was—I felt weariness no longer. i 
did nothing but gaze at the rose-tree ; I 
amused myself with counting its leaves 
and blossoms ; but the air of the city is 
so bad, that at the end of two days it 
had commenced to turn yellow, and 
then—but you will laugh at me, Mon- 
sieur Rodo!ph.’ 

‘« «No, no, go on.’ 

** «Well, then, I asked permission of 
the ogress to go out to give my rose- 
tree air, as I would have given it to a 
child. I carried it to the quay ; I thought 
that to be there, with the other flowers, 
in that fresh sweet air would do it good. 
I bathed its poor fading leaves in the 
clear water of the fountain ; and to dry 
them I left it a quarter of an hour in 
the bright sun—dear little rose-tree. In 
the city it never saw the sun, for it 
shines no lower than the roofs in our 
street: at last, then, I carried it home 
again. Well, I assure you, Monsieur 
Rodolph, that thanks to these airings, 
my rose-tree lived, perhaps ten whole 
days longer than it would have done 
otherwise.’ 

**I do not doubt that you felt its 
loss when it died ?’ 

‘“« «It was a real grief; I wept for it ; 
and see, Monsieur Rodolph, since you 
can understand a love for flowers, I may 
tell you I felt something like gratitude 
towards it, because—because—but now, 
Tam sure you will laugh at me.’ 
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*“*No, I will not; I am fond of 
flowers; I comprehend any folly they * 
cause.’ 

‘** * Well, then, I was grateful to this 
pase rose-tree, which blossomed so 

rightly for me, although in short—not- 
withstanding—all that I was——’ 

** And the goualeuse stooped her head, 
and blushed deep-red with shame. 

as eerny child, with this conscious- 
ness of your horrible position, you must 
often——’ 

“* ‘Have wished to put an end to it, 
you mean, Monsieur Rodolph,’ said the 
goualeuse, interrupting her companion ; 
‘oh yes, more than once I have looked 
down from the parapet on the Seine ; but 
afterwards I looked back at the flowers 
and the sun, and I said to myself, the 
river will always flow there; I am not 
yet seventeen, who knows what may 
happen ?’ 

** * And when you said “‘ who knows ?” 
you had some hope ?’ 

Te 

*** And of what?’ 

‘*«*T cannot tell; I hoped, in spite of 
my reason. It seemed to me in these 
moments, that my fate was undeserved ; 
that there was something good in me. 
I said, I have been tormented, but at 
least I never did harmto any one. If I 
had been advised, I should not, perhaps, 
have become what I am; and this drove 
away my sadness a little. But, indeed, 
I should tell you that these thoughts 
visited me most, after the death of my 
rose-tree,’ added the goualeuse, with a 
solemn look, which made Rodolph smile. 

“** This heavy sorrow still.’ 

** * Yes, see, here it is,’ and she drew 
from her pocket a small parcel of twigs, 
carefully cut, and tied with a pink rib- 
band. 

*** And you have preserved it ever 
since ?’ 

** «Certainly, it is all I possess in the 
world!’ 

‘* * How, have you absolutely nothing 
belonging to you?’ 

“* * Nothing !’ 

“* « This coral necklace ? 

‘* * Belongs to the ogress.’ 

** *Ts it possible you do not possess a 
frill, a cap, a handkerchief ?’ 

*« «No, nothing, nothing—but the dry 
boughs of my poor rose-tree ; it is for 
this I cling to it.’ ” 





Of the rest of the tale, or the mil- 
lion tales which make the Mystéres, 
we want space to speak. That the 
gomnlew is discovered to be Rodolph’s 

aughter—and that her delicacy of 
feeling, uninjured by her former habits 
of life, she is shown as one of the pure- 
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minded creatures, rare under the most 

favouring circumstances, till she dies 

at eighteen, an abbess—we do not quar- 

rel with, on the score of probability ; 

for Monsieur Sue can never have aimed 

at this quality. His improvement in 

the penal code, substituting blinding 

for death, he seems, himself, to have 

abandoned. He has not written the 

pamphlet, promised in a note to the 
scene wherein Rodolph exercises this 

same kind of doubtful mercy. In the 
letter which appears in the “ Debats,” 

as epilogue to the tale, he applauds 
himself on the adoption of various 
plans of philanthropy, set forth in the 
course of these volumes. We rejoice 
with him that this should be; while, 
for the sake of the weak and ignorant 
of his own country, whom he may in- 
jure ; and the enlightened of other 
countries, whom he may prejudice un- 
fairly; we believe he would do well to 
curb his invention, and seek his models 
elsewhere ; and present any idea or 
project he may think calculated to 
serve humanity, without the dangerous 
framework which surrounds these, 
thinking, as we do, that the examina- 
tion of the many will stop there. 

We have called the reign of the 
feuilleton novel, a symptom of decline 
in that branch of literature. The fa- 
cilities it affords mediocrity, are an 
added bar to genius. The stomach, 
cloyed with unwholesome food, will 
sicken at delicate viands. It may be 
objected that an author will not change 
his nature with his place ; yet not on 
must he fit the feuilleton, he must suit 
it likewise. There must arise a stir. 
ring interest, exactly at the close of 
such a column; and the tale is exe- 
cuted, like a piece of worsted work, by 
counting stitches ; the meeting, or the 
parting, or the mystery, must not bea 
line too high. 

We have never heard it asserted 
that the feuilleton might make a great 
writer, and it is evident it may mar 
one. As-to its criticism, it too much 
resembles the duel fought in hot blood, 
on the instant of the offence—there- 
fore so likely to be fatal; and though 
the serious pages of Philarete Chasles, 
and the witty ones of the writer who 
signs “ Old Nick,” and others we could 
name, might render lenient, experience 
bas proved the use less certain than the 


abuse. 
M. D. H. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATURE~—IS IT AT THIS TIME DESIRABLE ?* 


We have been earnestly and repeat- 
edly urged, upon various occasions, to 
express an opinion, or to offer some 
remarks, on the expediency of reviving 
ecclesiastical convocations,or of in some 
other form “ restoring to the church 
her synodical powers.” For a length 
of time we resisted the importunities 
to take this task upon us, because we 
were unwilling to afford encourage- 
ment or countenance to a discussion 
which we thought inconvenient and 
unseasonable. Our scruples are now 
removed ; the controversy which we 
dreaded is already opened; and the 
station, qualities, and abilities of the 
parties who have engaged in it, give 
assurance that it will not be closed 
until the subject has had an ample 
discussion. ‘This altered state of 
things demands acorresponding change 
on our parts ; rendering it a duty from 
which we cannot claim exemption, to 
lay before our readers arguments ad- 
vanced with the authority of high 
names, and requiring of us no longer 
to withhold expression from our own 
less authoritative convictions. 

In the last session of parliament his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin 
presented, in the House of Lords, a 

etition from certain members of the 
Church of England and Ireland, the 
eo of which was recommended by 

is grace and by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury ; while it would appear that 
another distinguished prelate, the Lord 
Bishop of Ossory, offered a qualified 
opposition to it. The debate or dis- 
cussion which took place on this occa- 
sion, the Archbishop of Dublin thought 
it advisable to reprint, in an appendix 
to his charge to the Dublin clergy, de- 
livered in last June. And, inasmuch 
as the published report of the Bishop 


of Ossory’s speech was defective, his 
grace undertook to supply the defici- 
ency from his own recollections. 

In making the requisite emendations, 
it would seem as if the archbishop relied 
on his memory, and thought it unne- 
cessary to make any reference to the 
learned prelate whose speech he re- 
ported and replied to. A consequence 
followed which might have been, 
reasonably, anticipated. The Bishop 
of Ossory felt constrained, by the 
publication of a report not sufficiently 
exact, to re-state, in his own nathe, 
the substance of what was really his 
speech in the House of Lords, and to 
add some comments on the reply made 
by the Archbishop of Dublin to his 
supposed argument. 

The prayer of the petition which 
gave occasion to the parliamentary 
discussion, and thus, indirectly, to the 
controversy which has succeeded it, is 
as follows :— 


** Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that your lordships will be pleased 
to consider what measures should be 
adopted for securing the efficiency of 
this church, so as the better to enable 
her, in the existing circumstances of the 
country, to carry forward the great 
objects of her original institution.” 


The main object of the petition is, 
perhaps, best described in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


** Your petitioners are sincerely at- 
tached to the existing constitution of the 
church of which they are members, and 
are not making application for any spe- 
cific changes, but for the establishment 
of an ecclesiastical government, which 
shall have authority to determine what 
is, and what is not, binding on the mem- 


* A Charge to the Clergy of Dublin and Glandelagh, delivered in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, June, 1843. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. To 
which is appended a Petition to the House of Lords, praying for a Church Govern- 
ment, together with the Report of the Debate on its presentation, and some addi- 


tional remarks. 


London: Fellowes, 1843. 


The Expediency of Restoring at this time to the Church her Synodical Powers, 


considered, in Remarks upon The Ap 
Archbishop of Dublin. James 
Leighlin, and Ferns. 


ndix to the late Charge of his Grace the 
‘homas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, 
London: Seeley and Co. 1843. 
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bers of this church, and to pronounce 
respecting any changes which individuals 
may have intbedinent, or may propose to 
have introduced.” 


The ecclesiastical government con- 
templated is to have authority for de- 
termining “ what is and what is not 
binding on the members of the 
church ;” and is also to pronounce 
respecting changes contemplated, as 
well as changes already introduced— 
whether in doctrine, disciplme, or 
worship, or in all three, is not directly 
stated. 

The argument advanced in the pe- 
tition for the erection and establish- 
ment of this high authority, the peti- 
tioners have thus stated :— 


“ That the Church of England and 
Ireland, viewed as an important part of 
the church of Christ, ought, as such, to 
enjoy the privilege permitted to other 
churches and religious bodies, of pos- 
sessing ‘ within herself,’ such a power of 
regulation in her distinctly spiritual 
affairs, as may best promote the due dis- 
charge of the sacred duties required of 
her ministers, and provide for the reli- 
gious discipline of her own members. 

** That, for the attainment of this, 
there is required the establishment of 
some deliberative ecclesiastical body, 
having authority to frame regulations, 
and to decide in questions of doubt and 
difficulty, respecting all such matters. 

“That ‘THe ConvocaTion,’ sup- 
posing it adapted, not only to former 
times, but to all times, is fallen into 
desuetude; and that neither to revive 
that, nor to make any provision for sup- 
plying its place, is clearly at variance 
with the design of our reformers. 

‘** That the two houses of parliament 
were not originally designed, and were 
never considered as adapted, to be the 
sole legislative authority for the church, 
in ‘ spiritual’ matters; and, that if they 
ever had been so adapted, the recent 
changes in the constitution of those 
houses, ry | without distinction, 
to seats in the legislature, those who 
may, or may not be members of this 
church, have given rise to a peculiar 
unfitness, and indeed unwillingness on 
their part, to be called on to exercise 
this authority in behalf of this church.” 


The Church of England and Ire- 
land, as a branch of the church of 
Christ, it is here affirmed, ought to 
possess, within wees such a power 
of regulation in her distinctly spiritual 
affairs, as may best promote the due 
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discharge of her sacred duties; and it 


is assumed, that “for the attainment 
of this, there is required the establish- 
ment of some deliberative ecclesiastical 
body, having authority,” &c. The 
convocation is fallen into desuetude ; 
the houses of parliament, as now con- 
stituted, it is aftirmed, are peculiarly 
unfit to legislate for the church ; and 
in this difficulty, one house of par- 
liament is prayed to consider what 
measures should be adopted for ren- 
dering the agency of the church more 
efficient. In addressing a body pecu- 
liarly unfit to legislate for the church, 
and indeed unwilling to do so, it 
would be, perhaps, desirable that the 
petitioners had been more definite in 
their prayer, and had proposed mea- 
sures which they desired to see 
adopted, rather than tasked an in- 
competent and unwilling body with 
the labour of devising them. The 
petitioners are not of our opinion. 
They declare that “recent changes in 
the constitution of the houses of par- 
liament have given rise to a peculiar 
unfitness, and indeed unwillingness, 
on their part, to be called on to exer- 
cise authority in behalf of the church,” 
and then pray that a parliament thus 
incapacitated and indisposed would be 
pleased to “consider what measures 
should be adopted for securing the 
efficiency of the church.” Could this 
prayer be indulged without an exercise 
of authority? Perhaps,—but, how- 
ever the question be answered, we 
should have thought that the peti- 
tioners, had they waited until they 
knew what they wanted, and thus en- 
abled themselves to propose a scheme 
for adoption by the parliament, would 
have acted with more wisdom and 
consistency than they did when they 
told the House of Lords, that it had 
neither the power nor the will to le- 
gislate in behalf of the church, and 
described themselves as, therefore desi- 
rons that it should construct the sys- 
tem, or devise the measures by which 
ecclesiastical affairs should be thence- 
forth ordered throughout the empire. 
We should have thought that a petition 
concluding with such a prayer would 
have been more appropriately ad- 
dressed to the throne, where the in- 
terests of the church have a sure 
friend and protector,—one who has 
contracted no obligation incompatible 


with the duties of this sacred guar- 
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dianship, rather than to a body, in 
which it is implied that there are some 
who might make an evil use of the 
opportunity afforded them to do harm. 
In a word, we could understand the 
reasonableness of praying the House 
of Lords to adopt a scheme which had 
been previously formed ;—we could 
understand the reasonableness of pe- 
titioning the queen, that her majesty 
would be graciously pleased to devise 
a system of ecclesiastical government ; 
we confess ourselves incapable of dis- 
cerning wisdom in the course which 
the petitioners adopted. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, although 
he p esented the petition to the House 
of Lords, and in a certain sense advo- 
cated its prayer, is by no means to be 
held responsible for its reasoning. 
His grace’s views, as they appear in 
the report of his speech, are perfectly 
intelligible and consistent. He would 
require of the parliament permission, 
only, for another body to legislate for 
the church, and he would, probably, 
propose an address to the crown, with 


a view to effect such arrangements as 


the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered necessary :— 


**He begged their lordships’ indul- 
gence in declaring solemnly that rights 
carried with them duties, and above all 
legislative rights ; and if the parliament, 
which had alone the power of legislating 
for the church, did not consider its in- 
tervention on this subject proper, it was 
the duty of parliament to permit some 
other body, whose province it should 
legitimately be, to interpose with a re- 
gular and pene authority for the 
settling of the disputes and dissensions 
now unfortunately prevailing. He al- 
luded, of course, to spiritual matters 
alone—matters of doctrine or discipline. 

** Were he peer sL in this coun- 
try, and in their lordships’ house, he 
should feel it his duty to submit a sub- 
stantive proposition to their lordships’ 
on this momentous subject; either for 
an address to her majesty, praying that 
acommission might issue for inquiry, 
&e., or some other course. But as it 
was, he commended the matter to his 
brethren of the English bench, conscious 
that if they did not concur with him it 
would be in vain for him to moot the 
question; and that if they did, they 
were, if for no other reason, ae 
for that to which he bad just alluded, 
best fitted to undertake it.” 


The only prelates who took a part 
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in the discussion or conversation, 
which the Archbishop of Dublin on 
this occasion invited, were the Bishop 
of Salisbury, who supported, and the 
Bishop of Ossory, who dissented from, 
the prayer of the petition. Of the 
ape of the latter learned prelate, 
the archbishop has furnished a report 
from his remembrance of it :— 


“The Bishop of Ossory’s speech, 
though inaudible in the gallery, was 
heard by those near him. 

‘*His lordship expressed his hearty 
assent to the principle of the petition; 
but was averse to its being applied at 
the present time, on account of the ex- 
cited state of party feeling now existing 
in the church, and which he feared might 
be aggravated by the assembling of any 
commission, synod, convocation, or other 
body of men for the purpose of either 
acting as a government for the church, 
or framing any such government,” 


Having given this report, as con- 
taining the substance of Dr. O' Brien’s 
reply to his speech, and, apparently, 
considering it as representing the 
strength of the argument against him, 


his grace the archbishop enters upon 
ths task of refuting it :— 


“TI have heard the same language 
from many others; not only from those 
who are merely seeking a pretext for 
getting rid of the measure, by indefinite 
prpeneeen but from persons whom 

cannot doubt to be sincercly convinced 
of the anomaly, the discredit, and the 
danger of leaving the church virtually 
without any legislative government, and 
sincerely desirous of remedying the evil 
on some favourable occasion which they 
expect will actually offer. 

** Such persons cannot, I think, but 
perceive, on more attentive reflection, 
that the very same argument would ap- 
ply equally in civil affairs; and yet it 
would be thought ridiculous for any one 
to say, that though parliaments are a 
very beneficial institution, he deprecates 
the assembling of a parliament just now, 
because there is so much political ex- 
citement in the country, and the hostile 

arties are so violently opposed, that it 

is to be feared there would be a very 
stormy session, and that mutual hosti- 
lity would be aggravated rather than 
allayed; let us therefore have no ses- 
sion of parliament this year. 

** No one in the present day would, 
on such a question, use such arguments. 
But it is not unlikely that they occa- 
sionally had weight with the unbappy 
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Charles I. and some of his advisers. He . 


dreaded the probable violence of a par- 
liamentary session, after having for 
some time endeavoured to carry on the 
government without parliaments. It is 
not unlikely that some of his advisers 
hoped to avoid the evil by waiting till 
men’s minds should be in a somewhat 
calmer state: and if at any time there 
did appear to be a comparative calm— 
a remission of the murmurs, and of the 
agitation of the public mind, this would 
naturally supply a renewed ground for 
hope that the discontents would blow 
over, and the nation submit to the want 
of parliaments. And the result, as we 
all know, was that every remedy was 
deferred till too late, and that the par- 
liament, which ultimately it was neces- 
sary to summon, overthrew the consti- 
tution. 

** Certain it is, that in all cases of this 
kind, we must expect to meet with the 
ery of ‘NoT Now,’ on occasions of the 
most opposite character. When men’s 
minds are in an excited and unsettled 
state, we are told ‘not now ;’ wait for 
a period of greater tranquillity: when 
a lull takes place, and there is as little 
of discontent and party animosity as one 
ean ever hope to find, again the cry is, 
‘not now ;’ why unsettle men’s minds ? 
Why not let well alone? Quieta ne 
movete—it will be time enough to take 
steps when there is a general and ur- 
gent cry for “it. In short, when the 
waters are low, we are told that it is 
useless trouble and expense to build a 
bridge; when they are high, that it 
is difficult and hazardous to build a 
bridge.” 


Before presenting the reader with 
some observations of the Bishop of 
Ossory on these arguments and ana- 
logies, we think it right to apprise 
him, that our abstinence, in this arti- 
cle, from all expressions of praise, is 
intentional and_deliberate. When ad- 
versaries of “‘so high front” contend, 
or rather, we should say, when so 
high parties are at issue, the reviewer 
is most faithful to his duty when he is 
least intrusive of laudatory comments. 
Let us not be supposed, then, insensi- 
ble to the ability displayed on the one 
side or the other, because we express 
no admiration of it. 

The Bishop of Ossory, while deny- 
ing that his speech in the House of 
Lords, has been accurately or ade- 

uately reported, is careful to place 
the discussion between the archbishop 
and himself on higher grounds than 
those of merely personal altercation : 
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“It is hardly necessary, I suppose,” 
says his lordship, “to say, that this is 
a very imperfect account of what I at- 
tempted to urge, in support of my dis- 
sent from the prayer of the petition. 
But that is a matter of very little im- 

ortance. What is of real importance 
is, that it is a very imperfect account of 
the objections which actually lie against 
the measure. And it is only in this 
respect that I shall attempt to correct 
it. I shall make no attempt to give a 
faithful report of what I said on the 
occasion. I should probably not suc- 
ceed in the attempt if I made it. I 
shall merely endeavour to present dis- 
tinctly the reasons which were in some 
shape present to my mind, and which I 
attempted to state, against the expe- 
diency of restoring to the church, at the 
present time, the privilege of self- 
government. As I endeavour to re- 
state them in this more deliberate way, 
Iam sure they will appear in a more 
orderly form than I was then able to 
give them, and probably in more fulness 
too. This is obviously unavoidable; 
and I should make no attempt to avoid 
it if I could. For what I am reaily 
anxious about, is to give something like 
a fair representation of the chief objec. 
tions to the measure, which is so ear- 
nestly pressed for at the present time.” 


The Bishop of Ossory’s main ob- 
jections to the projected experiment 
upon the church are these: he thinks 
it would not prove remedial, that, on 
the contrary, it would aggravate and 
confirm the very evils it was expected 
to remove or cure, and that it would 
interrupt a sanative process, of which 
his lordship imagines he can discern 
unambiguous symptoms, and from 
which, if not rashly interfered with, 
he anticipates a favourable issue :— 


*“*I need not enlarge upon the divi- 
sions which harass, and disgrace, and 
weaken our church at the present day, 
No one, unhappily, can be ignorant of 
them. And in fact I presume that, (as 
appears by the ppesehes of the prelates 
who supported the petition,) one of the 
chief reasons for so earnestly desiring 
the restoration of a self-governing power 
to the church now, is the hope that it 
would be the means of healing them, I 
haye said enough to show that I consi- 
der this as a very delusive hope. My 
opinion on the contrary is, that such a 
measure would be likely to exasperate, 
and prolong, if not perpetuate, these 
unhappy divisions. And that this is 
not a yague or random apprehension, 
but one which rests upon grounds which 
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are very intelligible, whether upon ex- 
amination they will be found sufficient 
to support it or not, will I hope appear 
by what follows. 

** Whatever be the constitution of the 
body to which it is proposed to give 
such powers, it must, so far, I presume, 
partake of the nature of convocation, 
as to be an elective body. Any body 
that did not reyresent the church, would 
be plainly unfit to legislate for it—so 
plainly indeed that I do not think it ne- 
cessary to consider any plan of church- 
government of that nature, if such a 

lan has been conceived. Now, it can 
Pardly be doubted that the elections 
by which this governing body, or a very 
important part of it, was to be formed, 
would materially affect our unhappy 
divisions, and be materially affected by 
them ; that they would widen the divi- 
sions, and the divisions embitter them; 
that they would, in fact, at once carry 
our existing differences into every dio- 
cese, and every archdeaconry, and every 
rural deanery, and every parish in the 
kingdom; and in a form, compared 
with which, the controversial contests 
to which they ut present give occasion, 
are tranquillity and harmony. In fact, 
all the evils which attend upon parlia- 
mentary elections in heated times, short 
of absolute personal violence, might be 
dreaded in such contests. And not the 
less that the opposing parties were not 
contending for any objects of worldly 
honour or emolument, Indeed in the 
party struggles which convuise the coun- 
try at a general election in seasons of 
_— political excitement, every one 

nows how very few comparatively, of 
those who are most deeply and despe- 
rately engaged in them, have any defi- 
nite hope of personal advancement, or 

rsonal advantage of any kind—at least 
a very few there are who have any 
hope of such advancement or advantage 
as could be regarded as at all commen- 
surate with their exertions and their 
sacrifices, in the cause to which they 
devote themselves. It is the success of 
a man’s friends—the elevation of those 
to whom he has attached himself as his 
leaders—the predominance of his party 
—the triumph and the influence of his 
opinions and his principles—which are 
much more the object and the reward 
of the intense interest, and the despe- 
rate exertions which are made on such 
occasions, than gain or ambition. These 
last are the motives of comparatively 
few, the others embrace and sway the 
many. Now, it can hardly be doubted 
that all the former class of motives 
would be called into action by the con- 
tested elections, which must attend upon 
the only mode of restoring church-go- 
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vernment which we need consider; while 
anew and most powerful source of in- 
terest and excitement would be added, 
in the infinite importance of the results 
to be hoped or dreaded from the pre- 
valence of opinions, and the victory of 
parties, in the present case. The con- 
nection of such struggles with religion 
would no doubt chasten and regulate 
the ardour of some, and make them 
watch anxiously and jealously over their 
own temper and conduct. But with 
others, and many others, it would only 
serve to exalt their zeal, and to justify 
every measure which it prompted—so 
that it could not be doubted that such 
contests would be carried on with no 
less energy, and hardly, if at all, less 
bitterness, than secular conflicts—en- 
kindling the same passions, and sowing 
the seeds of the same heart-burnings, 
and jealousies, and animosities. 

‘* This would be a sad state of things 
while it lasted. But it might well be 
borne with if it were to end with the 
elections ; and to end in providing the 
church with a deliberative assembly, 
from which we might reasonably expect a 
calm consideration of the various points 
which divide us, and a fair and impar- 
tial adjudication upon them. This is 
the result hoped for by the petitioners. 
But no such expectation can, in my opi- 
nion, be reasonably entertained. Such 
contests might be expected to terminate, 
not in providing a calm deliberative 
body, from which the church might re- 
ceive the stability and repose which she 
needs, but in engaging upon a new arena 
the representatives of expepesnien ar- 
ties, and the advocates of their conflict- 
ing opinions. These representatives, 
returned, not to deliberate but to con- 
tend, and carrying on their contests on 
a public stage, would keep throughout 
the land their constituents, and the large 
proportion of the laity who would every 
where range themselves under them, in 
the same hostile position with respect 
to each other to which the elections had 
brought them, And how absolutely in- 
compatible such a position of parties is 
with any thing like a calm consideration, 
or a satisfactory settlement of religious 
differences, I need hardly say.” 


So much for the dangers attendant 
on an enterprise such as the archbishop 
wees The hopes cherished by 

r. O’Brien of good to be effected 


through neies even now at work, 
5 age 


are declared in the following pas- 
sage :— 


“ But what are we waiting for ? it is 
asked, Is it until divisions, which have 
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grown up under the present state of 
things, heal themselves? ‘I have seen,’ 
the archbishop says, ‘also in a recent 
publication a forcible representation of 
the discrepancies prevailing in the seve- 
ral dioceses—of the doubts, perplexities, 
and heart-burnings that exist—and of 
the discredit and danger to the church 
thence resulting, while the conclusion 
drawn was that no commission, assem- 
bly, synod, or other church-govern- 
ment should be appointed ; but that the 
bishops should be lott (as now) to decide 
‘ pro re nata,’ each according to his own 
judgment, on matters coming under his 
control. In short, that because the ex- 
isting state of things produced great 
and notorious evils, therefore it should 
left unaltered !'—Appendix, pp. 35, 
6. 
**T have never seen the publication 
to which his grace refers, and therefore, 
though this summary of the argument 
of it wears the air of a caricature much 
more than of a fair representation, I 
cannot of course say that the writer 
no not have given some colour for it 
by his mode of stating his views. But 
of course it can only apply to the form 
into which he has contrived to throw his 
argument ; it does not apply to its sub- 

stance. 
** The archbishop states that the wri- 


’ ter pleads to have the existing state of 


things left unaltered, ‘because it has 
produced great and notorious evils.’ It 
seems tolerably safe to conjecture that 
what he does plead for, at least in sub- 
stance, is, that the existing state of 
things should for the present be left 
unaltered, although it has permitted gross 
and notorious evils. This, at least, is 
my plea. It is the one with which the 
archbishop has actually to deal ; and 
however the unskilfulness of some who 
sustain it may have supplied him with 
it in a form in which it seems too absurd 
to be seriously treated, it is presumed 
that, whether it be well-grounded or 
not, it is in itself neither inconsequent 
nor ridiculous. It may be rash to de- 
cide whether, if the convocation had 
always continued to exercise its powers, 
such evils would have been prevented 
from arising in the church ; but it is very 
plain that that is an entirely different 
question from the practical one with 
which we have now to deal—namely, 
will the evils which have grown up 
during the suspension of the powers of 
this body, be removed or mitigated by 
reviving these powers—whether by con- 


vening the convocation, or an elective ' 


body of the same functions, but differin 
from it in some respects in constitution 
Ihave already said that my apprehen- 
sion is that the result would be greatly 
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to aggravate those evils, and I have 
attempted to give some reasons for this 
opinion, be they sufficient or insufficient. 

“And if it be asked, what hope is 
there that under a state of things which 
has permitted the rise and growth of 
such evils, any relief from them will be 
obtained? I answer that if there were 
no such hope, that would be no reason 
for altering the existing state of things 
in the way proposed, if, as I apprehend, 
and have attempted to show, the change 
is likely to lead to worse evils than any 
that we now endure, or under existing 
circumstances can reasonably appre- 
hend. If it be wholesome, though homely 
philosophy, which 


* ——makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ;’ 


the prudence of patience under existing 
ills, is still more evident, when we have 
good reason to fear that the ills to which 
we are urged to flee, are worse than 
those which we are enduring. 

‘** But I do not think that we are thus 
without hope of some alleviation of the 
evils of our present condition, The pre- 
sent time is one, no doubt, of ardent 
conflict to some; and of course, as in 
all such cases, the passions which in- 
flame the actual combatants, extend to 
many who do not share actively in the 
struggle. But it is a period of calm 
thought to very many—a time of inves- 
tigation and reflection—out of which, if 
it be left uninterrupted, a much greater 
measure of harmony and peace than we 
now enjoy, may be expected to arise. 
The course of the fierce controversy 
which has been, and is still carried on, 
supplies numbers who are not actively 
engaged in it, with such materials as 
their own industry and research could 
hardly have provided, for coming to a 
sound judgment upon the various points 
which are so hotly contested. Among 
those who are thus seriously, and it may 
be hoped prayerfully, reviewing these 
questions, are many who exercise an 
influence upon others—many especially 
who exercise the influence which belongs 
to the ministerial character—the im- 
percsees of whose opinions extends far 

eyond themselves. And without enter- 
ing inconveniently into a consideration 
of existing differences, it may be said, 
that there are not a few reasons for 
hoping that the great mass of the mi- 
nisters and the members of the church 
are at this moment in a fair way of set- 
tling in a sound and moderate view of 
them, if they be suffered to go on furm- 
ing their judgments in the way in which 
this process is at present going on. 

And that we may hope to arrive gradu- 
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ally and quietly, not at a state of perfect 
unanimity and perfect peace, but at a 
much more united and tranquil state 
than we at present enjoy: such a state 
as would make it safe and advanta- 
geous to restore to the church her synod 
(with whatever modifications of its con- 
stitution may appear expedient)—the 
office of which seems to be much more 
to give stability to such a state of har- 
mony, than to bring it about out of 
such a state of division as at present 
unhappily exists. 

** Such harmony can never be brought 
about by debates, and votes, and enact- 
ments. It must be the result of sober 
and sincere convictions, formed by more 
tranquil investigation and thought than 
the contests of rival parties in a public 
assembly allow; by such a process in 
fact as frond to be going on at this 
moment in the minds of honest and 
thinking men throughout the empire. 
My desire is to leave this process for a 
time to its natural course. But with 
the commencement of such contests as 
the restoration of her synodical func- 
tions to the church would at once neces- 
sarily give rise to, all calm inquiry must 
come to an end. Men must in such a 
¢ase support the side with which they 
at the time agree most, if they would 
not see the one to which they are op- 
posed, however moderately, prevail and 
rule. And when they are once engaged 
in such a conflict, how hard—how im- 

ossible indeed, speaking generally—it 
s, to maintain the seriousness, sobriety, 
and moderation which are essential to 
coming to a sound judgment upon the 
points in dispute, needs scarcely be 
said. Indeed, thenceforth the means of 
forming opinions would not be the ob- 
ject for which men would seek, but the 
means of asserting and defending them. 
And I need not repeat what I have be- 
fore said of my apprehensions that such 
warfare could not be carried on in this 
new form without grievously, if not ir- 
reparably, widening and exasperating 
our wide and angry divisions.” 


Such are the hopes of the Bishop 
of Ossory, and such his apprehensions ; 
his observations on the analogies which 
appear as arguments in the peerars 
oF his metropolitan, are conceived and 
expressed in a similar spirit. They 
appear to him incomplete and inappli- 
¢able. On the analogy of which par- 
liament furnishes the subject, the 
bishop observes :— 


* The annoy on which this mixture 


of raillery an 


argument relies, isa 
very tempting one. 


It is & great fa- 
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vourite with his grace, and it is not sur- 
prising that he builds somewhat more 
on it than he is able to sustain. That 
he does so, I think is very certain, and I 
should hope that it cannot be very diffi- 
cult to make it apparent. Looking only 
in a general way at the church and the 
state, and their respective legislatures, 
it might, no doubt, seem that we had 
an analogy sufficiently exact to warrat 
any such inference as the archbishop 
draws ; and that when we find any ge- 
neral principle, established by experi- 
ence with respect to parliament and the 
state, we may without further examina- 
tion assume it of the church and convo- 
cation. But when one considers the case 
a little more narrowly, he will see that 
this is proceeding too rapidly ; and that 
we ought to require in every instance 
some better reason to warrant such a 
transfer. And as I cannot but appre- 
hend, that what I must take the liberty 
of saying has much misled the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, may have the effect of 
misleading many others, I shall endea- 
vour to show, as briefly as I can, where 
the fallacy of his application of this 
analogy lies. 

“If at any time, any one were to de- 
precate the assembling of a parliament 
just now, because there is so much politi- 
cal excitement in the country, &c., there 
is no doubt that, as the Archbishop of 
Dublin says, ‘it would be thought ridi- 
culous.’ And moreover—which is not 
exactly the same thing, and is more im- 
portant—there is little doubt that it 
would really be ridiculous. And I have 
as little doubt that there are many who 
will agree with his grace in thinking, 
that therefore it is ridiculous to depre- 
cate the assembling of convocation just 
now, on the ground of the religious ex- 
citement which prevails in the country. 
But this, as I said, is going on much 
too fast. It is true that parliament 
bears to the state the same relation that 
convocation does to the church, so far as 
this, that parliament is the state-legis- 
lature, and convocation the church-legis- 
lature. But a great deal more is neces- 
sary to warrant such an inference as the 
archbishop proposes to make. Such a 
general agreement is perfectly compati- 
ble with very important differences— 
and differences in the very points in 
which these legislative bodies must be 
assumed to agree, in order to render the 
inference a valid one. And in fact sach 
differences do actually exist. The two 
bodies differ so widely both in their ge- 
neral nature and in their actual circum. 
stances, as to make the inference wholly 
unwarrantable, 

“ And to begin with their circum- 
stances. Iti considering the question, it 
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ought not to be forgotton, that assem- 
bling is the regular course, in the case 
of parliament—the unusual course now, 
in the case of the convocation ; and that 
while suspending the assembling of par- 
liament would be new and violent, it has 
become the regular practice as regards 
the convocation. It would be perfectly 
possible, therefore, even from this cir- 
cumstance only, that the assembling of 
parliament might generally allay politi- 
cal excitement, while religious excite- 
ment might be most materially increased 
by the assembling (which would be the 
revival) of convocation,” 


Having proceeded to exhibit, in de- 
tail, discrepancies between the subjects 
of comparison, by which, he conceives, 
this analogy is vitiated, the bishop 
endeavours to prove that the second 
illustration employed against hin is 
equally defective. Indeed, he seems to 
be of opinion, that on full consideration, 
the Archbishop of Dublin would rather 
approve of the caution which, in his 
analogy, he appears to think censura- 

le :— 


“ The archbishop’s lively illustration, 
in fact, opens a view of the case which 
he did not intend to exhibit. Not, of 
course, that he meant to conceal any 
thing that he saw, but there is a phase 
of such questions which does not offer 
itself to those who look at them from 
the point of view which persons of his 
active temperament generally take.— 
When the river is low, the want ofa 
bridge is not felt, and the lazy adviser 
who seeks to persuade those who would 
have to bear the charge of it, that they 
would be putting themselves to useless 
trouble and expense in building a bridge 
over a stream that any child could step 
across, is likely enough to be listened 
to. When the river is swollen and im- 
peaged’, every one feels the want of a 

ridge ; and one who acknowledges that 
it is absolutely necessary, and that it 
ought to be built; but who seeks to 
dissuade those who are eager to set 
about it at once, from what he regards 
as a fruitless and hazardous enterprise, 
is likely to have an unwilling auditory. 
They will be much more disposed to 
hearken to the bolder adviser who tells 
them, ‘ That they will never build the 
bridge if they listen to objections; that 
they may be sure that objectors will 
never be wanting to dissuade them from 
attempting it.’ 

** Does the Archbishop of Dublin think 
that this would be right? If we were 
to collect the answer. to this question 
from what every body knows of the 
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acuteness and clearness of his mind, one 
would unhesitatingly say, that it is im- 

«possible that he should think so. But, 
on tke other hand, his use of the illus. 
tration seems to prove very clearly that 
he does. For, otherwise, this apologue 
would haye no application to the case 
with which he is dealing. The objectors 
whom he is opposing are in the place of 
the man who gave counsel against set- 
ting about building a bridge when the 
waters were high; and, unless he be as 
foolish and wrong as the man who re- 
sisted the building of it when the waters 
were low, the illustration is useless for 
its purpose. 

‘**It appears, therefore, very evident, 
strange as it is, that his grace means 
to give both of these, as examples of the 
weak and perverse objections by which 
‘enterprises of great pith and moment’ 
—‘lose the name of action.” Whereas, 
while it is very certain that the first 
objector, and those whom he brought 
over to his opinion, were foolish enough, 
it does not at all follow that the second 
objector was of the same stamp. He 
might be, no doubt, a vain alarmist; 
but then, on the other hand, it is abun- 
dantly plain, that he might not; that 
the waters might have so risen that the 
attempt to build was now useless and 
hazardous. This evidently might be 
the case ; and if it were so, it is oo 
evident, that he would not be the wea 
and absurd person that the archbishop’s 
purpore in illustration requires him to 

e. There would be no folly in his ad- 
vising those who were about to waste 
money and risk lives in the undertaking, 
to defer it, till the waters subsided so 
far as to allow of its being attempted 
with safety, and with good hopes of suc- 
cess: nor would this counsel be at all 
the more foolish, because, before, when 
the waters were low, other advisers had 
dissuaded them from the work, and suc- 
ceeded : nor because, when the stream 
again became low, such slothful coun- 
sellors would be sure to repeat their 
advice. The real folly, little as the arch- 
bishop seems to suspect it, would be in 
the clever butrather headlong counsellor, 
who, having seen and heard of many a 
valuable opportunity lost, and many a 
fair enterprise brought to nought by 
listening to ‘ objections,’ was resolved 
never to listen to them; and who, ac. 
cordingly, shut his own ears against 
this warning, and persuaded his neigh- 
bours to disregard it too. Nor would 
his folly be a jot the less, because he 
and they had, in this very case, been 
persuaded to neglect the work when it 
—— have been accomplished with easé 
and safety; nor, because those who had 


so misled them would certainly be ready, 
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under the like circumstances, to attempt 
to do so again. 

“Tam aware that in thus expandin 
the archbishop’s pleasant illustration, 
am sadly marring its point. But that 
is a matter of minor importance, if, as 
I trust, I have been mending its fair- 
ness. And with this slight expansion 
Iam content to accept it as a fair re- 
—— of the state of the question. 

do not desire, on the one hand, that 
those who are called on to build the 
bridge at once, should give up the un- 
dertaking at once, sonncly because some 
objectors have come forward to warn 
them that the waters are too high. But 
then, on the other hand, I trust that 
they, or most of them, will feel, that 
they are not at liberty to dismiss this 
objection at once, as if it were plainly 
unworthy of the consideration of practi- 
cal men; or, to set it aside by saying, 
that nothing will ever be done, if people 
listen to objections against setting about 
their work, when they ought to ‘be half 
way over it; or, by any apophthegm of 
that kind: or, by the more special an. 
swer, that the work comeaien is much 
wanted, and never more than at this 
very moment; that it has been much 
too long delayed; and that, in fact, it 
would have been finished long ago, if 
they had not given too ready an ear to 
iadolent objectors before; or any of the 
answers which the illustration suggests 
as decisive in the case, I trust that 
they will feel that they cannot, in pru- 
dence, set aside this objection on these, 
or any such reasons; but that they 
ought to examine carefully whether it 
is well-grounded or not, before they are 
persuaded to disregard it. They are 
warned, that the waters are too high 
to allow of their setting about the work 
now with safety. If they carefully and 
honestly endeavour to ascertain whether 
this representation is true or not, before 
they begin, I am perfectly satisfied.” 


It will have been seen that in these 
remarks, and indeed throughout his 
pore the Bishop of Ossory con- 

nes himself to that one point of view 
in which he proposed to consider the 
subject on which he has written; 
namely—“ the expediency of restoring, 
at this time, to the church her syno- 
dical powers.” Agreeing with those 
who entertain the belief that a resto- 
ration of these powers is desirable, 
but denying the expediency of engaging 
now in an enterprise which, he admits, 
ought to be undertaken if the times 
were less unfavourable, he considers 
the arguments and illustrations of the 
archbishop in their relation to time 
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alone, and does not concern himself, 
as indeed he is not concerned, with any 
other application of them. We, how- 
ever, are lessrestricted, and feel that 
they may be viewed, not unprofitably, 
under another aspect. 

The allegories of his grace the arch- 
bishop, appear to us to labour under a 
vice which it did not come within the 
scope of the Bishop of Ossory’s de- 
sign to notice, and yet which is fatal 
to the archbishop’s argument. 

To hesitate about engaging in the 
construction of a legislature for the 
church, because of the unfavourable 
circumstances which discourage some 
from the undertaking, his grace re- 
presents as not less unwise than it 
would be to discontinue the meetings 
of parliament, because party feuds run 
high, or to abandon the purpose of 
building a bridge, because the river 
over which it should be erected, was 
swollen. 

In order that these comparisons 
should prove serviceable to the arch- 
bishop's argument, it must be received 
as an admitted truth, that the parlia- 
ment, and the bridge, are,in themselves, 
good things, and things known and 
acknowledged to be good. Is there 
a similar recognition of excellence in 
the legislature or the legislative body 
through which the affairs of the 
church, should the archbishop’s scheme 
succeed, are to be ordered and settled ? 
Have we any knowledge of the con- 
stitution or composition of the assem- 
bly to which synodical powers are to 
be entrusted? We know the consti- 
tution of parliaments—we understand 
the construction, and have experience 
of the uses of bridges ;—we know, as 
yet, absolutely nothing of that ideal 
organ of deliberate wisdom and power 
to which the Archbishop compares 
them. We could understand the con- 
sistency of such comparisons if they 
were instituted between a parliament, 
or even a bridge, and the convocation. 
In such a case one real existence would 
be compared with another,—entities 
would be at each side in the deliberation 
or argument, and their correspondence 
could be readily known and tested,— 
but to place a definite reality in one 
scale, and leave the other void for some 
visionary subsistence, as yet, not only 
unformed but unplanned, is surely not 
the mode of procedure by which se- 
rious matters should be determined, 
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If, after a prolonged discontinuance of 
parliaments, the throne were prayed to 
devise some species of assembly suitable 
to the exigencies of the times, a wise 
man might, without prejudice to his 
reputation, refuse to join in such a 
prayer ; if, when a river were found 
impassible, it was proposed to entrust 
certain parties with power to devise and 
carry into effect some contrivance of 
which they approved, few, except those 
who placed implicit reliance on the 
parties to whom such power was to be 
assigned, would admit the propriety of 
confiding it to them. The sovereign 
might reasonably be petitioned ¢o as- 
semble parliament—a committee might 
well be appointed to take measures fur 
the erection of a bridge ; but, if a pru- 
dent man were requested to sign a 
petition, or assent to a proposal, that 
a king, or a company, would be pleased 
to do what seemed to either to be fit, he 
would be, we imagine, very unlikely to 
yield a ready acquiesence. Withequal 
Justice and prudence he might refuse 
to acquiesce in the prayer of the peti- 
tion presented by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. It was a petition professedly 
addressed to an assembly unfit to legis- 
late for the church, unwilling to legis- 
late fur its benefit, and yet prayed to 
exercise a discretionary power in fabri- 
cating measures by which, for evil or 
for good, the whole ecclesiastical sys- 
tem might be materially and unaltera- 
bly affected. No man should be ac- 
counted timid or supine for refusing to 
subscribe his name to such a petition. 
The Archbishop’s analogy labours 
under another disadvantage. It has no 
provision for a very marked peculiarity 
in the circumstances for which it pro- 
fesses to furnish an illustration. Let 
it be supposed, that parliaments were 
not discontinued, but, being duly sum- 
moned and assembled at stated periods, 
were uniformly prorogued without en- 
tering upon the “dispatch of busi- 
ness ;” let it be supposed that the flooded 
river were not altogether destitute of 
a bridge, but that it was spanned by 
an wah which demanded repair before 
it could be pronounced serviceable and 
safe; might not, in such a case, the 
projector of anew kindof parliament, or 
of a new bridge, be accounted rash, 
rather than the protestor against his 
scheme be derided for timidity? Atleast, 
would it not be a reasonable question 
to demand of the advocate for novel- 
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ties, what he meant to do with the 
sthings he found existing? Would he 
abolish the parliament which he propo- 
sed to supersede—would he destroy the 
bridge for which he proposed to sub- 
stitute one more serviceable? Or, 
would he merely make the existing 
parliament and bridge fit to render the | 
services for which they were originally 
designed ? 

If such a question were asked re- 
specting the projectors in the arch- 
bishop’s analogy, there is nothing in 
the petition presented by his grace, 
nor in the argument recommending it, 
from which an answer could be col- 
lected. Both intimate the desirable- 
ness of having a legislature erected 
within the church, and neither explains 
whether the desired end is to be attained 
by rendering the convocations now held 
efficient, or by suppressing them, and 
substituting in their place assemblies of 
different constitution and character. 

It is, we apprehend, very generally 
known, that convocations are uni- 
formly summoned concurrently with 
parliament, and that, after assembling 
and dispatching some formal business, 
they adjourn. To render them effi- 
cient as a legislature, it is only neces- 
sary that the royal writ, by virtue of 
which they are holden, shall be accom- 
panied or followed by a royal licence to 
enact canons. Thus, it may be said, 
there is an ecclesiastical legislature in 
a state of preparedness to enact laws, 
whenever new laws are wanted, but 
without the power to make loose expe- 
riments in legislation, at the will of 
speculative and enterprising members 
desirous of a change. Is it the pur- 
pose and wish of the Archbishop of 
Dublin to obtain this dangerous power 
for the convocations which are now 
holden? Is it his object to have some 
kind of assembly, whose composition is 
yet to be devised, empowered to act 
and legislate as freely as the high courts 
of parliament ? We confess our ina- 
bility to discover, and are disposed to 
charge our ignorance less on our own 
dulness of apprehension, than on the 
obscurity and indefiniteness of the arch- 
bishop's argument and petition. 

And this, if we are right, is a matter 
of graveremonstrance. A petition for 
an ecclesiastical legislature ought to 
declare whether it contemplates an im- 
provement of the existing legislature, 
or the erection of a new: it ought to 
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declare, whether it desires to have the 
convocation licensed to act—to see its 
constitution altered—or to see it super- 
seded by an assembly of a different 
description. Can it be possible that 
this is an object contemplated with de- 
sire by any prelate in our Church? 
We would hope it is not. It would 
be a very serious evil to see the old le- 
gislature and the new confronted and 
conflicting—to see the assembly, which 
is purely ecclesiastical, complaining 
against the body of parliamentary crea- 
tion ; or to see the civil legislature 
effecting or aiming at the extinction of 
the ecclesiastical, and investing an 
assembly, to which it had given exis- 
tence, with an authority to govern in 
spiritual things, and to make altera- 
tions inthe Church. We know of no 
precedent for an exercise of power like 
this—we know of no argument which 
could justify or excuse it. If the con- 
vocation need reform, we could under- 
stand the propriety of requiring and 
empowering it to effect the neces- 
sary alteration. Equally with one 
of the houses of parliament, a house 
of convocation may require change 
and improvement; but the amendment, 
in the instance of the convocation as 
in that of parliament, should be made 
within. If the civil legislature were 
to effect great changes, purely on its 
own authority, in the governing assem- 
bly of the Church, it might provoke a 
most unseemly contention: there is, 
at all events, nothing disreputable in 
refusing to join in petitioning parlia- 
ment to attempt so hazardous an ex- 
periment. It would be little less un- 
reasonable to pray that the crown or 
the lords would, of their own mere 
motion, carry into effect a reformation 
of the commons’ house of parliament. 
A member of convocation should 
hardly court the exercise of alien, or, 
at least, extern, jurisdiction, which a 
member of parliament would strongly 
deprecate and resist. It is not, there- 
fore, rash to hope, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin, when he prayed that the 
Church might have an efficient legis- 
lature within herself, did not desire 
that her existing legislature should be 
annulled or superseded. May it have 
been his wish that the convocation 
should be licensed to act first upon it- 
self, then upon the Church at large— 
first modifying itself, so as to become 
adapted to the wants and necessities 
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of the age, and then, when thus re. 
formed, to legislate for the correction 
of all errors, and abuses, and deficien- 
cies, in the ecclesiastical system? If 
this were his grace’s desire, we regret 
that he did notexpress it. If his wish 
were of an opposite tendency, it would 
be no less desirable that he should 
avow his purpose of destroying or dis- 
honouring the convocation, by mea- 
sures of change, in the designing of 
which it had no part—in the adoption 
of which it had no voice or will—and 
by which its position or its character 
became essentially and irrecoverably 
altered. 

Let it be set down, then, as our 
leading objection to the movement re- 
commended by the archbishop, (we 
omit for the present the consideration 
whether itis seasonable,) that his grace 
has left us ignorant of the direction in 
which it was to be made, and that, so 
far as we can see, he must be, himself, 
equally uninformed. ‘The moment his 
petition is granted, his control over 
the movement originated by him ceases. 
At his will an engine which is to stamp 
a character—perhaps a new character 
—upon the Church, has been construct- 
ed and put in action, and the construe- 
tion and management of this fatal en- 
gine is confided to an assembly “ unfit 
to legislate for the Church, unwilling 
to legislate for its advantage ;”—nay, 
this very unmeetness and indisposition 
is avowed or proclaimed as the reason 
for confiding to a suspected assembly 
a duty which none but wise and faith- 
ful friends should ever be permitted to 
execute. If parliament has become 
disqualified for legislating in ecclesias- 
tical matters, we should more than 
doubt its competency to adjust the 
composition and constitution of an 
ecclesiastical legislature. We can well 
imagine a generous enemy willing to 
disconnect himself from all control 
over an adversary’s affairs; and can 
understand that Roman Catholics, and 
Dissenters, and Socinians, having seats 
in either house of parliament, may 
consent to dispossess themselves of 
power to harm the Church or Church 
Establishment ; we can imagine that 
they would willingly acquiesce in the 
erection of a new court or legislative 
assembly, to which the task relinquish- 
ed by themselves scould with more 
propriety be committed; but we are 
wholly unable to discern any good rea- 
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son why they,or the body to which they 
belong, should be called upon to frame 
that intermediate legislature by which 
the Church was thenceforth to be 
governed. 

The argument of the Bishop of 
Salisbury is not liable to the objection 
which we feel against the scheme of 
his grace the archbishop. His lord- 
ship, we are inclined to believe, would 
willingly see the convocation re- 
stored to its efficiency :— 


** The convocation might not, theore- 
tically, be the most excellent and perfect 
form of Church legislature; but he 
could not deem it so impracticable or 
useless as it had been represented. The 
upper house, composed of the prelates, 
could not, surely, be open to the charge 
of too great tendency to popular influ- 
ences; and the other house consisted 
only of 144 members, a number which 
certainly, if popularly elected, might be 
susceptible of excited influences, but 
which was made up of, first, the deans, 
dignitaries next in rank to the bishops, 
and probably about the same age, not 
at all likely to consider matters in other 
than a calm and temperate manner; nor 
less likely to deal with Church-matters 
in such a spirit were the archdeacons— 
the very elite of the clergy—to whom, 
assuredly, such subjects might safely be 
entrusted. So that more than half the 
members of the lower house were persons 
not popularly elected, but sitting by vir- 
tue of their stations and offices in the 
Church. The excitement common now- 
a-days in Church-matters might be as- 
eribed in no slight degree to the absence 
of any recognised form of government— 
of any mode by which opinions could be 
brought to the test of calm consideration. 
Something analogous to this evil in the 
Church might be noticed in the excite- 
ment accustomed to pervade the country 
during the temporary cessations of par- 
liamentary deliberations, when public 
questions were discussed at dinners and 
meetings, and exciting language bandied 
to and fro in speeches and papers—an 
excitement dying away in a great degree, 
when matters were brought again before 
regularly authorised assemblies; and 
even the wild excitement—the fierce 
language echoed so loudly on the other 
side of the Irish Channel, was apt to die 
away to something more approaching 
rational discussion and argumentative 
consideration when brought into the 
houses of parliament. Nor was this 
wholly dissimilar to what must occur in 
a Church where there was no authorized 
body to consider conflicting opinions 
calmly ; and, therefore, they were left 
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to the excited and exciting controversies 
of those least able and least willing to 
«treat them in so befitting and beneficial 
a spirit. There would ‘be no safety or 
security to the Church, if she were not 
permitted to accommodate herself in a 
due degree to the altered circumstances 
of the age, and with recognised autho- 
rity to meet the necessities which, in the 
course of time, must inevitably occur.” 


If we rightly collect his lordship’s 
views from this passage, they are, we 
will admit, direct and intelligible. At 
the same time, we doubt their suitable- 
ness to the place in which they were 
expressed. The throne is the tribunal 
before which they could be laid with 
best advantage. A royal license can 
effect all that the Bishop of Salisbury 
seems desirous to have accomplished. 
Parliament cannot grant such a license, 
cannot annul it if granted by the crown. 
If there be a general and earnest desire 
entertained throughout the Church, to 
restore its former powers to the con- 
vocation, it should be signified in a 
dutiful address to the crown—an ad- 
dress recommended by the great num- 
bers and the high reputation of the 
subscribers, as well as by the convine- 
ing arguments in which their wisdom 
was embodied ; and should not be left 
dependent upon the advocacy of any, 
the most exalted, individual, speaking 
in his own name alone, in an assembly 
which had no power to grant the thing 
he prayed for. 

Nor is our objection only to the 
place in which the Bishop of Salisbury 
delivered his argument; we are dis- 
posed to think that, even were it ad- 
dressed to the crown, it ought not to 
prove effectual. It contained no enu- 
meration of topics worthy to engage 
the attention of the convocation, if 
left free to act; and this we hold to 
be a fatal omission. The Sovereign 
of England is ‘Defender of the 
Faith.” However the title was given, 
its propriety has hitherto been highly 
vindicated—vindicated against alien 
intrusion—vindicated by repressing 
the precipitancy of ill-advised mem- 
bers of the national establishment— 
vindicated, we trust, it will continue 
to be, by withstanding rash endea- 
vours to convert the convocation into 
an independent legislature. When- 
ever it is plainly desirable that new 
canons be enacted, the crown, we 
trust, will grant its license to frame 








































































































































































































































































































them; but, we hope, not without 
knowing what it does,—not without 
knowing and approving the acts 
which, it is expected, the convocation 
is to perform; otherwise serious mis- 
chief may be done. If a convo- 
cation be empowered to act as a legis- 
lature, with no other restraints on its 
freedom of discussion than the pru- 
dence or principle of its members may 
supply, although the crown can refuse 
to sanction its enactments, and can 
thus deprive its canons of authority, 
evil may be done in its debates, which 
the sovereign’s interposition would be 
too late to remedy. A convocation 
empowered, at this time, to enact 
canons, would feel that it was ex- 
pected to enact them : that, if it did 
not legislate, public expectation would 
be disappointed. There is much dan- 
ger and strong temptation in such a 
feeling. The persuasion that charac- 
ter will be lost if something be not 
done, often causes the doing of some- 
thing rash and wrong: where interests 
of so deep moment as those of religion 
and the church are at stake, so gravea 
peril ought not to be hazarded. No: 
if it be necessary that the convocation 
obtain the royal license to legislate, 
let the necessity be plainly shown, let 
the freedom and the power which are 
to be exercised, have their due limits 
assigned them—let the sovereign and 
the people know what are the precise 
changes to be effected; and then it 
will be practicable to arrive at a cor- 
rect judgment, whether it is desirable 
that the powers solicited should be 
granted, and it will be also practicable 
to make provision that, if granted, 
they shall not be abused. 

And here, by anticipation, we pro- 
test against any argument which an 
ingenious and enterprising reader may 
extort from an obvious and plausible 
analogy. Parliament is a species of 
civil convocation, as the convocation 
is an ecclesiastical parliament. The 
freedom of the civil assembly has not 
been destructive to the British consti- 
tution ; ergo, to grant freedom of ac- 
tion to the ecclesiastical synod would 
not prove ruinous to the church. 
This is a weak argument. The dif- 
ferences between the assemblies rashly 
compared together, are wider, and 
more real, than the seeming resem- 
blances are obvious. Parliament has 
grown into power, as a man grows 
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from infancy to the fulness of his ma- 
ture strengh, which he has learned to 
use, and to command, during the slow 
process of its acquisition. The con- 
vocation would have to enter upon its 
arduous duties, and to exert its pe- 
rilous powers, without the regulating 
and restraining influences of habit and 
experience ; as a man would have to 
act who came into the world without 
the preparation of childhood and ado- 
lescence, who found himself in society 
with the strength and the passions of 
perfectly developed life, and with the 
fatal inexperience which made these 
gifts his masters. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
in the constitution of parliament there 
are checks and counterpoises, admi- 
rably contrived for the efficiency and 
conservation of the political system. 
There is an element which stimulates 
to action—an element in which, be- 
cause of its representative character, 
the legislature and the people are 
identified—an element which is as an 
organ of the popular mind, which is 
animated by the will, the passions, and 
even the prejudices of a free people— 
an element instinct with influences of 
the present, responding to and reflect- 
ing the public voice and look, show- 
ing— 





“ The very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure.” 


There is another element in the 
British legislature, which mingles 
itself more unreservedly with the past, 
and with the future; which imbibes 
its political inspiration less from the 
spirits of the passing hour, and from 
the passions of an excited people, than 
from hereditary recollections, and 
from the high resolve to guard the 
honours and riches of the past, and 
transmit them, without loss or stain, 
as its rightful heritage, to the future. 
If, in the commons’ house of parlia- 
ment, England can reckon upon agen- 
cies which obey the popular will, and 
are busy as that will is restless and 
commanding; in her higher courts 
she has, to temper the precipitancy of 
this imperious will, an assembly nur- 
tured amid influences grander and 
more enduring. If, in the enforced 
and incessant activity of her commons, 
she has a principle of progression, to 
which, in part, her rapid and general 
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improvement may be ascribed—in her 
peerage she has a principle of per- 
manence, to which, under God, recent 
experience has taught us to ascribe 
the maintenance of her characteristic 
and distinguishing institutions. It is 
idle to say that the convocation, 
equally with parliament, has its upper 
house. The peerage of England is 
hereditary ;—it is formed amidst 
thoughts of what it owes to the me- 
mory of the dead, and it has me- 
mentoes of what it is bound to pre- 
serve, that there may be honourable 
remembrances for the child yet to be 
born. The upper house of convoca- 
tion is not, necessarily, composed, for 
the greater part, of a body like this ; 
and if for no other reason, the ana- 
logy supposed between the civil and 
ecclesiastical legislatures, however 
plausible it may seem, is deficient in 
the fidelity and exactness without 
which argument from it must be in- 
conclusive. 

And now, if the reader think our 
judgment worthy of a regard, we do 
not withhold it. We agree with the 
Bishop of Ossory in thinking, that 
the time for restoring to the church 
her synodical powers has not arrived. 
We are ‘not quite sure that we share 
in the regret with which his lordship 
acquiesces in the necessity of suffering 
these powers to remain still in abey- 
ance. We differ in opinion altogether 
with the petitioners for an ecclesias- 
tical legislature, and with the prelates 
by whom their prayer was supported. 
To us it appears that there is no such 
urgent necessity for holding a convo- 
cation “for dispatch of business” as 
these high parties imagine; and that 
the dangers attendant upon the exer- 
cise of its newly imparted functions, 
would be far more formidable than 
they seem to apprehend. We do not 
think that the convocation could cure 
the evils for which it is prescribed as 
a remedy, but which are much more 
likely, we believe, to become mitigated, 
and perhaps removed, by a regimen 
like that which the Bishop of Ossory 
describes, and under which he has dis- 
cerned symptoms of amendment. Mem- 
bers and ministers of the same church 
contend, it is said, acrimoniously for 
the dogmas or opinions which they re- 
spectively regard as of the most imme- 
diate importance. Where the articles 
of their church, and a common creed, 
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indulge a certain latitude of opinion, 
«they would set narrower limits. Where 
the visible church would acknowledge 
a son, parties within the church would 
proclaim an alien; and this not for 
recklessness of unclean living, for 
carelessness in devotional exercises, or 
manifest coldness of heart towards 
God or man, but simply from unwil- 
lingness to adopt a system, or a point 
of doctrine, which the church has not 
directly propounded, or to receive ar- 
ticles of religion, or words of Scripture, 
in a sense which, in some instances, the 
reason of an individualrefuses to admit, 
and which no authority, whether of the 
divine word, or of human ordinance 
in the Church of England, has enjoined 
as obligatory. Surely Dr. O*Brien 
does not err in imagining that this is 
not the temper which the contentions 
arising out of the erection of an ec- 
clesiastical legislature, would have the 
effect of speedily improving. No: 
the summons to send representatives 
to a house of convocation would have 
an exasperating, and perhaps a fatal, 
influence, on the spirit of parties with- 
in the church. The apprehension 
that one dogma or another must be- 
come permanently set in authority, 
would exalt profession into the sem- 
blance of principle, would give to per- 
sonal contention the importance of a 
purely religious controversy, and in 
the end would convert the “idola 
specus” of some eminent man, (erro- 
neous notions, to which his intellectual 
constitution or the circumstances of 
his education disposed him, from 
which reason had not set him free, 
and in which a tolerant system in- 
dulged him,) into oracles which, when 
their revelations go forth with autho- 
rity, will have a very pernicious influ- 
ence on religion and the church. So 
long as they remain in their proper 
class and rank, doctrines or opinions 
of an individual or a party, inferences 
from Gospel truth, they may be com- 
paratively harmless ; but should they 
be set up and recognised as articles of 
faith, they necessarily compel separa- 
tion from the church which has ex- 
alted them, and essentially change the 
religious system into which they are 
adopted. Such a change would be, 
on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land, a recoil: into Romanism—a set- 
ting up opinions of fallible men, as 
though they were equal in importance 
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and authority with the articles of faith 
revealed in Scripture, and embodied in 
those formularies which have been re- 
ceived in all ages by the catholic church, 
as containing a complete summary of 
saving truth. The errors which con- 
stitute the outer distinctions of Ro. 
manism might not prevail in the pro- 
jected convocation, but if any error, 
or any private opinion, any sectarian 
notion, were proclaimed an essential 
part of doctrine, which must neces- 
sarily be believed, the great principle 
of the catholic church would be set 
aside, and the principle of Romanism 
would be introduced into its place. 
The fear of so calamitous a result is 
not a vain chimera, and its prayer, 
especially when it seeks no more than 
a little delay, is entitled to a respectful 
consideration. Were such a prayer 
refused, substantial reason should be 
shown for its rejection. It asks no 
more than that a change of great 
magnitude, and likely to be attended 
by most serious consequences, shall 
not be hastily made. Nothing less 
than necessity could justify disregard 
of such a prayer, and certainly a clear 
case of necessity has not been made 
out by the advocates of change. 

We have already said, that our good 
wishes are with the petitioners for delay. 
We judge, as it appears to us, justly, 
and as we are conscious, impartially, 
between the parties at issue. Both 
parties agree in their representation of 
the state of things they would reform. 
There is a spirit of disputation in the 
Church, which both would cast out or 
correct, The one would give it scope 
and authority in an ecclesiastical legis- 
lature—the other would withhold from 
it such opportunities of exercise. The 
one maintains that the uncharitable 
temper in which opposing sections now 
wage upon each other a controversial 
war, will be mitigated by raising per- 
sonal altercation to the dignity and 
importance of legislative discussion— 
the other fears that personal conten- 
tion would thus become embittered, 
that the effect upon individual cha- 
racter would be evil, and upon the 
unity of the Church, calamitous in 
the extreme. This other party would 
hope a better result from the amelio- 
rating influences which wait upon the 
unmarked progress of time, and are 
productive of changes which oftimes 
are unobserved until they are com- 
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pleted. They hope, that asperities of 
opinion will be smoothed by discus- 
sions in which no more is aimed at 
than to convince or persuade. They hope 
much from prayer and meditation. 
They know that much has already been 
achieved—that many, who had had 
angry differences and disputes, have 
been brought, through gracious influ- 
ences, * to hold the one faith,” not, it 
is true, in exact conformity of opinion, 
but, “ in unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
They remember instances in which this 
happy result has been attained, and 
discern in them hope of further good. 
What has been realised encourages 
them. Evil, they know, still exists ; 
but they hope its removal—not from 
agencies which they think likely to 
feed the fire of contention—* ignem 
gladio scrutari”—but from influences 
of which they have seen good effects ; 
and which, they believe, will not cease 
their beneficial operations upon vices 
still to be corrected :— 


“ Fortassis et istine, 
Largiter abstulerit longa etas, liber amicus, 
Consilium proprium.” 


There are many topics suggested by 
our subject, on which, were our limits 
not already approached, we would 
willingly enlarge. There is one upon 
which, confined as we are in space, we 
feel constrained to offer a brief obser- 
vation. It is the unfitness of parlia- 
ment to legislate forthe Church. We 
agree in opinion with the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The legislature of Great 
Britain is not so constituted as an 
assembly ought to be to which the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs and 
interests is entrusted. We are, how- 
ever, strongly moved towards this 
conclusion by a reason which his grace 
has not stated. The admission into 
parliament of parties adverse to the 
Church, influences. the Archbishop— 
the exclusion of parties especially de- 
voted to its interests, has no less weight 
with us. The House of Commons has 
legislated upon things spiritual and 
things temporal, by which the Church 
and the clergy were affected—upon 
the suppression of bishoprics—on the 
discontinuance or extinction of paro- 
chial ministrations—on the principle 
and construction of systems of Chris- 
tian education—on the duties and con- 
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ditions of clerical residence—on the 
pecuniary terms upon which incum- 
bents may obtain the services of assis- 
tant curates—on the revenues of the 
clergy, and the due maintenance of 
public worship ; has undertaken to grant 
“ novas tabulas,” where ecclesiastics 
were the creditors—has been generous 
at their cost, bestowing largesses, 
amounting to nearly a fourth of their 
whole income—has distinguished them 
by imposing upon the poor remnant of 
their property a heavy burden, from 
which the laity are exempt—has taxed 
them, to double the amount of the laity, 
for the maintenance of the poor, and 
pronounced them disqualified for hav- 
ing any share in the administration of 
the funds, to which it requires of them 
to contribute so largely ;—and the 
House of Commons which holds itself 
competent to deal thus with the inte- 
rests and concerns of the Established 
Church, and to dispose of the rights, 
privileges, and properties of its minis- 
ters, has provided, by a severe law, 
that no one member of that body shall 
assist in its deliberations. We have 
inquired, and have never been able to 
discover, a valid reason for this sin- 
gular exclusion. We could under- 
stand it if it were based upon a respect 
for clerical duty, we could under- 
stand the exclusion from parliament 
of all clergy, who have care of souls. 
We should not object to see the obli- 


gation of ministerial residence enforced 

sas strictly as the interests of true reli- 
gion demand; but that, because an 
individual has dedicated himself more 
especially to God’s service, by hecom- 
ing a minister of the national church, 
he has disqualified himself for propos- 
ing or promoting in the British House 
of Commons, laws, by which England 
is to be governed—for a prohibition 
having an effect like this, we frankly 
confess our inability to discover—our 
incompetency to understand any suffi- 
cient reason, either in reason or in 
morals, 

Our limits, and some knowledge of 
the difficulties by which it is surs 
rounded, forbid us to pursue the con- 
sideration of this topic further. Our 
sense of its importance has enforced 
from us a passing notice. We cast 
it “ upon the waters.” 

As to the main subject-matter of our 
article, to which we purpose speedily 
to return, we would respectfully offer, 
for the present, a parting recommen- 
dation. Let those who desire the 
restoration to the Church, at this 
time, of its synodical powers, enume- 
rate the reforms or changes, in effect- 
ing which such powers should be ex- 
erted. Let them say what it is their 
desire that an ecclesiastical legislature 
should do: it will then become poési- 
ble to judge whether it be safe and 
adviseable to grant their petitions. , 
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«In the name of fury, you scoundrel,” 
exclaimed Colonel Ashburnham, ad- 
dressing the captain of the cutter, as 
soon as they reached the deck,” what 
made you strike and reef the sails?” 

« Because I couldn't help it,” replied 
the man. “ They are to windward of 
us, and will be alongside of us in no 
time. If you come to that, what made 
that gentleman stay so long—and who 
the devil are you, who come to give 
orders here ?” 

He added a number of oaths, which 
are not necessary to repeat. But, 
Colonel Ashburnham waved his hand, 
saying, “ Silence, sir—I thought I was 
known by every body, who even pre- 
tends to serve the king. 1am Colonel 
Ashburnham, an officer in his ser- 
vice, and I order you, if there be a 
chance of getting away, to make sail 
instantly!” 

** There is no chance,” answered 
the man. 

*« No, sir!—not now!” said a sea- 
man, who stood near; “ for nothing is 
ready. If we had not reefed the sails, 
indeed P 

* Well, well!” said Colonel Ash- 
burnham, “* what must be, must be !— 
Where are the Frenchmen ?” 

** There stands one,” said the cap- 
tain, sullenly, “and the other has gone 
down below.” 

«“ If you have any thing to destroy, 
sir,” said the colonel, addressing 
Barecolt in French, “ you had better 
go and do it at once.” 

“I have nothing on earth, sir,” 
replied Barecolt, “ but a score or two 
of crowns, a grey doublet, and two 
shirts—all of which I would sooner 
destroy on shore than on the water 
at any time. I have a grand objec- 
tien to that element in every shape 
and in every quantity, from ajugfull to 
the Atlantic.” 

« Your nose vouches for your truth,” 
replied Ashburnham, with a low bow; 
for he was a man, who, notwithstanding 
the sterner and more devoted points 
of his character, could understand and 
appreciate a joke, 
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** You say right, colonel,” replied 
Barecolt, laying his hand upon his 
proboscis. * An honest man never 
fears to bear a witness of his actions 
about with him,” 

“* Had you not better,” said Ashburn- 
ham, in a lower tone, “ go down, and 
see if you can help your companion.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered 
Barecolt, “ though I think, what he is 
about, he can do without help; but I 
will go and tell him that the big black 
monster there, is coming up more like 
a swallow than a whale, and that may 
hasten his proceedings.” 

Thus saying, he descended into the 
cabin; but speedily returned, laugh- 
ing and saying, in broken English, 
“He is mortally sea-sick, poor mi- 
serable! 1 thought he would be so, in 
the boat.” 

** Ay! it is the motion of the ship, 
lying to,” replied Ashburnham, aloud ; 
“ but, on my life, this is a bad affair 
for me. You two gentlemen, I dare 
say, they will let go as strangers; but 
I am unfortunately too well known. 
Here they come, however, and we shall 
soon know the worst.” 

A moment after the headmost ship 
of the enemy brought to, and while 
the others sailed on after the Good 
Hope, a boat was immediately dis- 
patched to take possession of the 
cutter, and the deck was crowded in a 
few minutes with seamen from Hull. 

The leader of the party recognized 
Colonel Ashburnham at once, and 
laughed when he saw him, exclaiming, 
** Ha, ha! we have got something for 
our chase, however! Who is there 
on board besides, colonel ?” 

‘1 really cannot tell, sir,” answered 
Colonel Ashburnham, gravely; “ I 
have just got into this unfortunate 
vessel from the other ship, and know 
nothing of any body on board, but that 
fellow, and he pointed to the captain, 
who is evidently one of three things.” 

«* What, sir !” exclaimed the captain, 
looking at him fiercely. 

“ Fool, coward, or traitor!” ex- 
claimed Colonel Ashburnham calmly. 
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The man sprang towards him, but 
the officer of the boat interposed, ex-, 
claiming—“ Peace, peace! No quar- 
relling amongst prisoners ! Run down, 
run down! some of you, and see who 
is below. Bring up all the papers, too, 
and then put about the ship for Hull.” 

The men bustled about for a minute 
or two, executing these orders, till at 
length one of them returned up the lad- 
der, carrying some papers in his hand, 
and another followed, bearing the port- 
manteau of Lord Beverley, and a small 
leathern pouch or wallet, containing 
the worldly goods and chattels of wor- 
thy Captain Barecolt. Colonel Ash- 
burnham’s baggage was upon the deck, 
and with very summary haste the crew 
of the parliamentary ship proceeded to 
examine the contents of the whole, 
while Barecolt poured forth a multi- 
tude of French lamentations, over what, 
he appeared to think, was preliminary 
to the plunder of his property. 

“ There, hold your howling!” cried 
the officer of the boat. ‘ Nobody is 
going to take any thing, unless it be 
the papers.” 

“I have no papers!” cried Barecolt, 
in broken English, “ except that brown 
paper, round about my crowns, give 
me the silver and take the brown paper, 
if you like.” 

“ There, Monsieur! take your 
crowns, paper, and all,” cried the 
officer, handing them to him. ‘* We 
are no robbers in this country. Did 
you find any one below ?” he continued, 
addressing the man who brought the 
portmanteau. 

“ Nobody, but another poor French 
lubber, lying upon the floor, as sick as 
a cat,” answered the sailor. “ I shook 
him by the shoulder, and told him to 
come up, but I believe he would let 
me throw him overboard sooner than 

* budge.” 

“ Ay! let him stay—let him stay !” 
answered the officer. “ I will go down 
and see him in a minute. What’s in 
that leather case ?” 

“‘ Nothing but my clothes, writing 
materials, and a trifle of money,” re- 
plied Colonel Ashburnham ; “ and if 
you wish to examine it, I will beg you 
to use the key, rather than that marl- 
ing spike; for I don’t know whether 
the smiths are good in Hull. Here is 
the key.” 

While all these operations were going 
on, the boat’s crew had been busily en- 
gaged in navigating the ship towards 
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Hull, and the vessel to which she had 


struck, seeing the prize secure, made 
sail to assist in the chase of the Good 
Hope. 

Although the wind was not very 
favourable, it was sufficiently so to 
bring them into the port of Hull, just 
as night was beginning to fall, and in a 
few minutes the deck was crowded 
with officers of the garrison, and a 
party of the train-bands of the city— 
the only force, indeed, which the par- 
liament had prepared for its defence. 
Colonel Ashburnham, whose name was 
soon noised about, became an object of 
general attention, and much less notice 
was taken of good Captain Barecolt, 
than that worthy gentleman imagined 
he deserved. He consoled himself, 
however, with the reflection that the 
rabble of Hull neither knew him, 
nor the many wonderful achievements 
which he had performed, and that it 
was as well, occasionally, to divest 
one’s self of a portion of one’s glory, 
in order to escape from too close 
observation. 

Lord Beverley passed with as little 
attention; and an officer, who was 
sent to state the case to the governor, 
reported first, that the famous Colonel 
Ashburnham was among the pri- 
soners, but that the other two were 
Frenchmen, apparently of no great 
importance, and one of them so sick 
that he could scarcely stand. 

‘¢ Bring Colonel Ashburnham be- 
fore me immediately,” replied the go- 
vernor; “and the Frenchman who 
well. He can give us tidings of himself, 
and his companion, too, most likely. 
Put the other one in the block-house 
we strengthened yesterday, till he is 
well enough to speak for himself. Let 
him have whatever is necessary for 
him, and mind to keep a sure guard 
over him.” 

These orders were immediately 
obeyed; and while Lord Beverley 
pretending to be still very ill from the 
effects of his voyage, was carried, ra- 
ther than led, to a block-house which 
had been fortified, near the water-gate 
of the city, Colonel Ashburnham and 
the magnanimous Captain Barecolt 
were marched up to the residence of 
the governor, and speedily introduced 
to his presence. 

Of Sir John Hotham himself we 
cannot give a better account, and in 
all probability should give a much 
worse one, than that which has been 
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furnished by the celebrated historian 
of the great rebellion :— 

“Hotham,” says Lord Clarendon, 
with those remarkable powers of deli- 
neating human character which pro- 
bably Theophrastus himself possessed 
in a very inferior degree, “ was by his 
nature and education a rough and 
rude man, of great covetousness, of 
great pride, and great ambition, with- 
out any bowels of good nature, or the 
least sense or touch of generosity. 
His parts were not quick and sharp, 
but composed, and he judged well. 
He was a man of craft, and more like 
to deceive than to be cozened.” 

Such was the man, according to 
Lord Clarendon’s account, before 
whom Colonel Ashburnham was now 
brought; and, as he had said to the 
Earl of Beverley, there was some en- 
mity existing between the family of 
Hotham and himself, so that he might 
well expect to be treated with very 
scanty ceremony and kindness. Ne- 
vertheless, to his surprise, he was re- 
ceived with a good-natured air, and a 
shake of the hand, Hotham exclaim- 
ing.:— 

* Welcome, colonel, welcome !— 
Though, to say the ruth, I wish to 
heaven you had not put yourself in 
the way of our ships, or that the peo- 
ple had let you go!” 

* The latter unfortunate case can 
soon be remedied, Sir John,” said Co- 
lonel Ashburnham, “ by your doing 
what they left undone, and letting me 
go yourself.” 

“T fear not, colonel,—lI fear not,” 
replied Hotham. ‘‘ We have got 
some great rogues here,” he added in 
a lower tone, “who look after me 
more sharply than I look after them ; 
otherwise I would let you go at once, 
upon my honour, and will fo it yet if 
Ican.” 

“* Well, I thank you, Sir John, for 
the intention, at all events,” replied 
Ashburnham; “and it is the more 
gratifying to me, as I always hada re- 
gard for you, notwithstanding my 
quarrel with your son, which you took 
up so warmly at one time.’ 

«© Ah, the knave!’’ said Hotham ; 
“T have found him out since that 
time; and now he has come down 
here to act as spy and controller 
against his own father. But who 
have you got there? Is he one of 
your people ?” 

‘Oh no!” answered Ashburnham ; 
some poor devil of a Frenchman, 
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seeking service, I believe. I found 
him and another in that cursed cutter, 
when I was fool enough to go aboard. 
The other has been dead sick all the 
way; but I know nothing of them, 
for we were taken almost immediately 
after I got into her:” and he pro- 
ceeded to explain that he had been re- 
turning to England in the Good Hope, 
but judging from what he heard the 
time not yet quite propitious for his 
re-appearance, he had sought to make 
his way back to France or Holland in 
the vessel in which he was taken. 

“* Well, well,” said Hotham, “I 
will lodge you as well as 1 can, and 
get you out of the scrape as soon as I 
can; but keep out of my son’s way, 
for he is a vast rogue, and very ill 
affected to the king.—Now I'll see 
what this fellow has to say for him- 
self.— Come hither, sir.” 

By a rapid and dexterous change of 
look, Barecolt contrived to make it 
appear that he did not at first under- 
stand the governor’s words, but com- 
prehended the sign to approach, by 
which they were followed, and, ad- 
vancing with a low bow, laid his hand 
upon his heart, and then stood upright 
before Hotham, in what he considered 
a graceful attitude. 

* A tall fellow,’’ said Hotham, turn- 
ing to Colonel Ashburnham. “ Pray, 
who may you be, sir?” 

“I be von Capitaine Jersval,” re- 
plied Barecolt, with a low bow; “von 
French gentleman who seek to distin- 
guish herself by serving any body.” 

**A laudable and elastic ambition,” 
said Ashburnham, turning away. 

«* By serving any body,” said Hotham, 
“pray, Captain Jersval, who would 
you like to serve best?” 

“It be to me von matter of de 
grandest indifference,” replied Bare- 
colt, “so dat de pay and de glory be 
de same on both side.” 

“ That’s as it may be,” answered 
Hotham ; “ but the truth is, I want 
some good serviceable officers to help 
in strengthening the fortifications.” 

** T am de man dat can do it,” was 
Barecolt’s reply. ‘1 have strengthen 
many fortification in my time, amongst 
de rest Rochelle. But I must know, 
monsieur, if dat de pay and de glory 
be equal; for I come here to offer 
service to de king, and not finding her 
majesty where I tought, and my mo- 
ney going very fast in dis sacre dear 
land of England, where de wine and 
de meat is all sold at de weight of 
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gold, and vat you call damn tough, , 


too, I tink to go back again, when 
your great black sheep catch me, and 
bring me here, pardie !” 

Ashburnham could not stand it any 
longer, but turned to a window and 
laughed outright. Hotham, however, 
continued gravely to interrogate Cap- 
tain Barecolt in regard to the plans 
and purposes which brought him to 
England ; and having satisfied himself 
completely that he was one of those 
adventurous soldiers, of whom great 
numbers were at that time wandering 
about Europe, taking service wherever 
they could find it, he determined to 
put his skill to a test before he tried 
his honesty. Sending for pen, ink, 
and paper, together with compasses 
and a ruler, he directed Captain Bare- 
colt to draw him out a plan of any 
little fortification he thought fit; but 
Barecolt, who, to tell the truth, had 
not altogether misused his advantages, 
and might have become almost as 
great a man as he fancied himself, if 
it had not been for his swaggering, 
drinking, drabbing, and lying propen- 
sities, instantly exclaimed :— 

“ Ah, g’a vous verrez—you must 
see in von meenute ;” and taking the 
compasses dexterously in hand, he 
portioned off curtains and bastions, 
and half-moons, and horn-works, and 
redoubts, and glacis, and ditches, and 
salient angles, and every sort of de- 
fence that could be applied to the pro- 
tection of a town, with a rapidity that 
somewhat astounded the slow com- 
prehension of Hotham, who soon be- 
came convinced that he had got one 
of the first engineers in Europe within 
the walls of Hull. His exclamation 
of surprise called Ashburnham to the 
table, who, looking over his shoulder, 
and very willing to do Barecolt a good 
turn, exclaimed :— 

“Upon my soul, the Frenchman 
seems to understand what he’s about!” 

** Monsieur, you do flatter me,” re- 
plied Barecolt, with another low bow. 
«I be one poor insignificant man, who 
have certainly been employed in de 
great enterprise, and have pick up 
some leetle what you call spattering 
of de science, but I cannot be com- 
pared to many man.” 

Hotham, however, was completely 
taken in; and although he puzzled 
his head in vain to recall the name of 
Captain Jersval amongst the great men 
of Europe, yet he thought that at the 
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least it was well worth his while to 
engage him in strengthening the de- 
fences of Hull, and withholding him 
from the service of the king till such 
time as the parliament should deter- 
mine whether they would take him 
regularly into their employment or not. 

It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that I mean to imply that 
Hotham was in any degree sincerely 
attached to the parliamentary party, 
or wished, or even expected that it 
would be ultimately successful against 
the king. But in all troublous times 
there are a multitude of waverers, 
some from weakness, some from am- 
bition, hanging on the outskirts of a 
party, lending it inefficient help, and 
generally falling in the end, as 
he did, by their own indecision. 
Those who are moved by ambition, like 
Hotham, ordinarily hope to wring from 
the party to which they wish success, 
that advancement which they could not 
otherwise obtain, by giving some coun- 
tenance to the enemy, and not unfre- 
quently meet with the just reward of 
such conduct by being neglected or 
punished, when those they have aided 
against their conscience, for their own 
purposes, have obtained a preponde- 
rance, by the support of themselves 
and others like them. Hotham, how- 
ever, wishing to make himself of im- 
portance, and sell his services dear to 
the king, was very well inclined to ga- 
ther round him men that might make 
him formidable; and consequently, 
after some little deliberation, he turn- 
ed to Barecolt, saying :— 

* Well, Captain Jersval, I think I 
can get you good service, if you like ; 
but before I can say any thing positive, 
I must apply to the higher powers. 
In the mean time, however, if you 
like it, I will employ you upon the 
fortifications here, at fifteen shillings 
a day.” 

«And my victual?” said Barecolt. 

« Well,” replied Hotham, “I can’t 
exactly give you a place at my own 
table, but you shall have a billet upon 
any victualler in the town you like, 
and an order for your supply, charge- 
able upon the government.” 

Barecolt again bowed low, saying: 

“Monsieur, I am your most de- 
voted. You will inspect de work 
every day, and vat you say shall not 
bind you, unless you like vat be done. 
Iam quite sure of de great success. 
Den, if de higher power say, ve vill 
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not have Captain Jersval, goot, you 
can pull off your hat and say, mon 
capitaine, goot morning; and I shall 
be free to go where I like—Dat is but 
all fair I tink.” 

 Quite—quite,” answered Hotham, 
“and so we will leave it, captain. I 
will go into the ante-room for a mo- 
ment, to direct the order to be made 
out, and to-morrow morniug, if you 
will be with me by six, we will walk 
round the ramparts.” 

“Sir, you treat me very polished,” 
answered Barecolt, with another pro- 
found bow ; and Hotham retired for 
an instant into the next room. 

Ashburnham immediately advanced 
a step towards Barecolt, fixing his eyes 
keenly upon him :— 

“And pray, sir,” he demanded, 
“do you really intend to go over to 
the parliament, after having, as I un- 
derstand, served his majesty ?” 

“‘[ have taken the king's money, 
colonel,” answered Barecolt, “ but 
every one has a right to get out of a 
scrape as he can.” 

“1 think I understand you,” an- 
swered. Ashburnham; “and if so, 
God speed you: if not, one day you 
will repent it.” 
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* There are laws amongst soldiers, 
colonel,” answered Barecolt, “ which 
are never violated by men of honour. 
But there is no law against cozening 
a captor.—It be quite true,” he conti- 
nued, at once resuming his jargon on 
the re-appearance of Hotham at the 
door, “ I know noting about de par- 
ties here ; it make no difference to me 
which be right and which be wrong ; 
all I know is, dat party dat pay me be 
right, and very right too, as dey will 
find when dey see what I will do.” 

The conference did not last much 
longer: Hotham gave the billet and 
the order to Barecolt, and then placed 
him in the hands of a captain of the 
train-bands, to guide him about the 
town, as he said, and to see that he 
had every thing he needed, but as 
much to keep a certain degree of 
watchfulness over his proceedings as 
any thing else; and this being done, 
he let him go. Colonel Ashburnham 
was placed under stricter guard; but 
yet treated courteously and well, and 
orders were given to let the governor 
know, as soon as the other Frenchman 
should be sufficiently recovered tu be 
brought before him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Carrain Barecocr and his guide now 
issued forth into the streets of Hull, 
and sauntered on for a few steps with- 
out speaking. An English town, -in 
those days, especially after the sun 
was set, presented a very different 
aspect from that which it offers to the 
night wanderer at present. All was 
darkness and gloom, except where, 
from an open door, or unshuttered 
window, the lights which the people 
within were using for their own advan- 
tage, served also for the benefit of the 
assenger ; and, indeed, every one who 
ad occasion to traverse the streets, 
generally furnished himself with a lan- 
tern, or link, to prevent him from run- 
ning his head against a post, or breaking 
his neck down some of the steep flights 
of steps by which the even course of 
progression was not unfrequently in- 
terrupted. 

** Now, master captain,” said Bare- 
colt’s companion, “ what inn do you 
want to go to? for it won't be plea- 
sant roaming about Hull after dark.” 

* Dat is de ting vich I don’t know,” 


answered Barecolt, “1 never have 
been in Hull before.” 

« Then, one inn is as good as ano- 
ther to you, Captain Chairsfall,” re- 
plied the officer of the train-bands. 

“No, no, no,” replied Barecolt, 
‘dat be not just, monsieur, all inn 
be not de same—it depend on what be 
in dem. I must have de good wine, 
de good bed, de good meat.” 

“ Well, you can have all those at 
the Lion, or at the Rose either,” re- 
plied his companion. 

*“ Ah, no; I like to see,” answered 
Barecolt, “ we will just walk through 
de town, take a leetle peep at dis inn, 
and a leetle peep at dat, and perhaps I 
take a glass of vine here, and a glass 
of vine dere, and give you anoder, mon 
ami, just to try which be de best. You 
see my nose, have you not? Well 
it know what good vine be.” 

“It looks it,” answered the other, 
for that nose was one which few men 
could let alone, such were its attrac- 
tions. ‘* However, if we are to have 
this long walk, I must get a lantern at 
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my house,” and on he went, down 
the street before him, till turning to . 
the left, he entered another, in which 
not only was his own house situated, 
but also the identical inn called the 
Swan. The door was open, a light 
was shining within, the swan, in all 
its glory, was swinging from a pole 
over the door, and Barecolt insinuated 
a desire to begin their perquisitions 
there. 

The captain of the train-bands, 
there is every reason to suspect, had a 
friend at the Lion, and another at the 
Rose, for he certainly did not do 
justice to Mistress White, in the ac- 
count he gave of the accommodations 
of her house. But Barecolt, who 
thought that, good or bad, he never 
could have a gill of wine too much— 
and who had not tasted any thing 
stronger than water for a greater 
length of time than was at all conve- 
nient to his stomach, was resolute to 
try what the Swan could produce, and 
consequently led the way up the steps, 
and into the house, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the worthy pre- 
decessor of John Gilpin. 

Advancing with an easy and self- 
satisfied air, to the little room which 
we have spoken of, the window of 
which commanded the passage and the 
staircase, he found the worthy land- 
lady herself, seated with a tall power- 
ful man, considerably above the middle 
age, but still hale and hearty—with 
white hair indeed, but thick eyebrows, 
still jet black, and long dark eyelashes 
shading an eye of that peculiar blue, 
which is seldom found, without a rich 
stream of the Milesian blood flowing 
in the veins of the owner. A jug of 
ale and some cold ham was between 
the two, and Mrs. White seemed to be 
doing the honours of her house to the 
stranger with great courtesy and at- 
tention. 

“ Would you have de bounty, ma- 
dame,” said Barecolt, “ just to let me 
have von leetle gill, as you call it, of 
de very best vine, and anoder of de 
same for my friend here.” 

** Certainly, sir,” said Mrs. White. 
“© Ah, Captain Jenkins, is that you? 
Well, I am very glad to see you in 
the house at last. A dull night, sir— 
Nancy, Nancy, give these gentlemen 
two gills of the best wine. White or 
red, sir?” 


* Oh, vite, vite,” replied Captain 
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Barecolt, “ de red vine in England be 
vert noting.” 

“‘ White, Nancy, white,” cried the 
landlady. “ Won’t you come in, and 
take a seat, Mr. Jenkins? Here’s Mr. 
O'Donnell with me, whom you know, I 
think.” 

Captain Jenkins, however, of the 
train-bands of the city of Hull, grum- 
bled something about not being able 
to stay long ; but the more gallant 
Barecolt, inst: untly accepting the lady's 
invitation, walked in, and the other 
followed. 

The two measures of wine were 
speedily set before them, and Barecolt 
tossing off his in a moment, seemed to 
like it so well, that he called for ano- 
ther. But Captain Jenkins shrugged 
his shoulders, and whispered that there 
was very much better at the Lion. 
“ very much better, indeed!” 

What effect this insinuation would 
have had upon the determinations of 
Barecolt, I cannot take upon myself 
to say; but an event occurred at that 
moment, which at once decided his 
conduct. Just as Nancy was placing 
the second vill before him, a loud noise 
of people speaking, and apparently seuf- 
fling in the street, was heard—it gra- 
dus ally grew louder, and at length 
seemed to reach the steps leading up 
to the house. 

There was something in the tone of 
one of the voices, which, though raised 
into accents such as Barecolt had never 
heard it use, seemed to him familiar 
to his ear, and he instantly started up 
to look out. 

ss Ie s nothing but some drunken men, 
sir,” said Mrs. W hite, “if they don’t 
mind, the watch will get hold of them.” 

But the watch had already done its 
function ; and the moment after, the 
voice of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, was 
distinctly heard exclaiming, “ Get 
hence, ye men of Belial, ye false wit- 
nesses, raised up by Jezebel, whose 
blood the dogs licked, to testify falsely 
of the just Naboth. ‘Drunk! it is you 
are drunk! I never was so sober in 
my life.—Get hence, I say,” he con- 
tinued, with a loud hiccup, “I lodge 
here, I tell you;” and, shaking off the 
hands of two of the watch, who had 
him in custody, he rushed into the 
Swan, and had nearly reached the foot 
of the stairs, when he fell prone upon 
the well-washed floor, and lay there, 
unable to raise himself, 
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Mrs. White instantly rushed out, 
followed close by Nancy, to the rescue 
of her guest—for the watch had by this 
time entered, and were about to lay 


hands once more upon the person of 


Mr. Ezekiel Dry. The good land- 
lady, however, easily satisfied them 
that Mr. Dry would be taken care of, 
and not suffered farther to disturb the 
peace of the town; and as he was by 
no means in a comfortable or conve- 
nient position on the floor—which, 
from the undulatory motion he per- 
ceived in it, he asserted loudly was 
affected by an earthquake—the two 
men who had followed him, were em- 
ployed to raise him, and conveyed him, 
struggling violently, to his bed. 

By no means unaccustomed to the 
treatment of such maladies, Mrs. 
White remained for a few minutes 
with her reverend and respectable 
guest, and then leaving him, as we 
shall do for the present, returned to 
her little parlour. 

** Madame,” said Barecolt, as soon 
as she entered, “ your vine be so very 
good, dat I shall remain here vile I stay 
in de town. Here is von leetle billet 
from the governor, and as I know dat 
it is not pleasant to lodge de soldier, 
or de officer eider, here be one order 
for my provision and maintenance, 
vich will be paid at de good rate—and 
as I like de good vine, it may be some- 
ting in your way.” 

Mrs. White could only courtesy, 
and submit; but captain Jenkins, 
who had hoped to put a good thing in 
the paws of the Lion, or in the bosom 
of the Rose, flung out of the house in 
a fit of disgust, saying, he would 
come for Captain Chairsfall early the 
next morning. Before he went, how- 
ever, he called Mrs. White aside, and 
whispered to her, to keep a sharp eye 
upon her new guest. 

“ If you find him i inquiring his way 
out of the town, or going out late at 
night, or early in the morning,” he 
said, with an important air, “ you 
must send word either to me, or the 

overnor— it’s all the same which ; for 

e is a Frenchman, who has come 
over to serve the king, in rebellion to 
the parliament, and has been taken 
prisoner. He pretends now to be 
willing to go with us, but I have 
doubts, many doubts, Mrs. White, so 
look to him, look to him well, if you 
would merit favour.” 

Mrs. White promised to look to 
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him, and inwardly proposed to have a 
due regard for her own pocket, by 
obtaining speedy payment for every 
thing she supplied; and, as for the 
rest, “to let the man take his chance,” 
as she termed it. I cannot, however, 
aver that Mrs. White was either pre- 
possessed by the appearance of the 
worthy Captain Barecolt, or by the 
account given of him by Captain 
Jenkins—though to say truth, she did 
not put much faith in the assurance of 
the officer of the trained bands. 

That her new lodger had come to serve 
the king, however, and then showed a 
good will to serve his enemies, seemed 
clear—so that, when she returned to 
her parlour, after her conference with 
Jenkins, though she was perfectly civil 
to the apparent Freachman—as indeed 
she was to every one—it was of that 
quick and sharp-set civility which can 
be felt better than described. She 
answered all his questions in as few 
words as possible, interspersing them 
with numerous courtesies, and very 
civil epithets ; but it was very evident 
to Captain Barecolt, that Mrs. White 
wished for as little of his company as 
possible. He was not a man, as may 
be imagined, who would attribute this 
distaste to his society to any want of 
personal attractions, and he settled it 
in his own mind, that it must be his 
assumed quality of Frenchman that 
prejudiced the landlady against him— 
and that evil he determined to remedy 
as soon as he was sure of his ground ; 
for Captain Barecolt, at that moment, 
had as strong a desire for the private 
company of Mrs. White, as she had 
for his absence. Mr. Hugh O’Donnell 
still kept his seat at the table too, and 
he looked at Mrs. White, and Mrs. 
White at Mr. O'Donnell, with very 
significant glances, and no less signi- 
ficant silence, till at length Captain 
Barecolt’s impudence fairly gave way, 
and saying to himself, “ Hang the 
fellow! I must wait till he chooses to 
go,” he rose, inquiring, “ can any 
body show me the room that I am to 
sleep in? for I like very great to see 
de bed where I lie. a 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” cried Mrs, W hite, 
“you shall have as good a bed as any in 
Hull. Here, Nancy, Nancy,” and 
preceded by the girl, the worthy cap- 
tain was led up stairs, and shown into 
a bed-room, just opposite to that of 
Arrah Neil. 
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From the Rhine, October 1, 1843. 
Lieser LorreQuer, 


I have just ascertained from a source 
on which I can rely, that it is the in- 
tention of the Customs’ Union (whose 
Direction is now sitting at Berlin,) to 
raise considerably the duty on linen 
and linen yarns, to commence with the 
Ist January, 1844. Those in connec- 
tion with the trade here, and especially 
at Bielefeld, are in great consternation, 
and are making large orders for the 
purpose of anticipating the new duty. 
It is remarkable that neither England 
nor France have special agents to the 
Customs’ Union at present. Havethey 
given it up in despair ? 

The greatest efforts are being now 
made by Prussia, backed by the entire 
German press, to win over Belgium to 
an alliance with the German Customs’ 
Union. King Leopold’s known par- 
tiality for his German countrymen, is 
worked upon in every possible way for 
this purpose. Germans and Belgians 
are vying in the interchange of com- 
pliments, as may be seen from the music 
selected for the September Feasts in 
Belgium, and the liberal invitation to 
the Rheinlander’s, through the medium 
of the public press. During his late 
visits to Wiesbaden, King Leopold was 
beset on all sides, both with civilities 
and solicitations, special orders for his 
reception were forwarded by telegraph 
from Berlin, and although he hired a 
steamer for himself, in order to be 
quiet, he was obliged, nolens volens, to 
stop at Coblentz, for the purpose of 
receiving the authorities. 

It would probably be for the interest 
of Belgium to join the Customs’ Union, 
and it would certainly be a great ad- 
vantage for the German States to be 
enabled to obtain a free access to the 
sea, through Belgium, which the Dutch 
are Jess likely than ever to concede. 
On the other hand, the long-cherished 
scheme of annexing Belgium to France 
by means of a Gailo-Belgic Customs’ 
Union, if put a stop to for the moment 
by the extravagant demands of the 
French capitalists, is nevertheless by 
no means totally abandoned. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the influence 


of the queen and the father-in-law are 
destined to succumb or not. 

Amongst other reports, one is cur- 
rent that the friends of Don Carlos, 
at the northern courts, are pluck- 
ing up their spirits and hopes once 
again; many of those officers who fr- 
merly served under him in Spain, are 
openly preparing for a new campaign. 
Amongst others, Prince L n, so 
that it is possible we may soon see a 
new party raising its head to increase 
the confusion of that unhappy country. 

Many have been the speculations as 
to the visit to Berlin of the Emperor 
of Russia. Most persons look on it 
as a counter-demonstration to the visit 
to Eu; and although St. Petersburg 
letters of last April announced the 
probability of the Czar's visit, and that 
at a time when it was supposed that 
Queen Victoria would visit Ireland, I 
still am inclined to believe that thereis 
a considerable approximation between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg at present ; 
no doubt there are many questions 
between Prussia and Russia, which 
require an early settlement,—as, for 
instance, the hermetically sealed fron- 
tier of Russia; but these are not of 
sufficient importance to explain the 
great pains which have been taken by 
both the court and press in Prussia, 
to exhibit and publish the great popu- 
larity of the Emperor. The probable 
motives I shall presently endeavour to 
explain. 

A great sensation has been produced 
by the appearance of the Holstein con- 
tingent to the 10th corps d’armée, with 
Danish steindarts and accoutrements. 
The German press is gone wild at this 
encroachment, and loudly demands the 
interference of the Binodes Tag (Diet). 
It has given the German nationalists 
an opportunity of setting off at score 
on their favourite hobby—“A common 
standard and flag for all the states of 
the German Confederation.” This is 
another symptom of the universality 
of the strong feeling in favour of, and 
tendency towards the formation of a 
new German empire, which is so openly 
expressed in the German Michael,— 
amongst other demands of this party 
is one which is by no means unreason- 
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able, —namely, the assimilation of the 
weights, measures, and currency of all 
the states, composing the Customs’ 
Union. Some steps have been already 
taken in this direction, but much re- 
mains to be done. 

The political position and relations 
of central Europe, hinge at present on 
what may be called the “ Battle of the 
Tongues.” The gigantic efforts of the 
Panslarouists, under the Emperor of 
Russia, are well known, while the 
Customs’ Union has placed Prussia at 
the head of the Teutonic or German 
tongue. Austria, whose territory is 
composed of such a variety of different 
nations, of whom a majority are per- 
haps slaves, has been deposed from 
ascendancy in Germany, being now 
only supported by a few of the Roman 
Catholic states, and in especial Ba- 
varia. Hungary has become the battle- 
field between Sclavonismus and Mag- 
yarismus, which latter is in_ itself 
antagonist to Austrian influence. 

Under these circumstances, and well 
remembering the selfish conduct of 
Prussia during the last Polish revo- 
lution, threatened at the same time on 
her eastern frontier by the encroach- 
ment of Russia and Servia, Wallachia 
and Moldavia; Austria, in self-defence, 
has thrown herself on the alliance of 
England and France, as may be evident 
from the whole course of the late events 
in Servia. The scandalous and iniqui- 
tous partition of Poland is now begin- 
ning to bring punishment on the heads 
of those who participated in the spoil. 
Austria and Prussia, whose interest 
it equally is to uphold Germanismus 
against Sclavonismus, and in the case 
of Austria, Magyarismus, are com- 
pelled by their possession of Gallicia 
and Posen, to range themselves on dif- 
ferent sides. In 1830, both were well 
aware of the importance of reconsti- 
tuting the kingdom of Poland; and 
while Austria intrigued for the Arch- 
Duke Charles, Prussia was no less 
eager for Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, 
but neither party would disgorge their 
own portion of the spoil. 

Under this view of the case, it will 
not be surprising that Prussia should 
seek an intimate alliance with Russia, 
and that the Prussians should claim 
and be proud of the friendship of 
the Emperor Nicholas; although they 
always take care to add, “we by no 
means intend to Russify ourselves 
altogether.” 


I alluded above to the indignation 
of the press at the assumption by the 
Holstein contingent to the Bundes 
Hunn (confederated army) of Danish 
standards, &c. This is another ele- 
ment in the strife of tongues. For 
some time past, the inhabitants of Nor- 


‘ way, Sweden, and Denmark, have been 


seized with a strong desire either to 
incorporate themselves into one Cus- 
toms’ Union, or perhaps even into 
a great Scandinavian kingdom ; this 
might perhaps be very desirable for 
Europe, and in especial for Germany ; 
but the total annexation of Schleswirs, 
Holstein, and the other German pos- 
sessions of the king of Denmark, seems 
quite against the taste of the remaining 
German states—hine ille lachryme,— 
now the assumption by the abovemen- 
tioned contingent of Danish colours, 
is, in connection with other steps which 
have been taken by the Danes, looked 
on as an overt act of aggression, for 
which satisfaction is loudly demanded. 
As may be supposed, Prussia is likely to 
take the lead in resisting the progress 
of Scandinavismus, although it is whis- 
pered that Russia and Prussia guaran- 
teed to Denmark the entire sufferance, 
and unmingled authority, over her Ger- 
man provinces, on the occasion of a 
recent marriage. On the other hand, 
however, Prussia is, as we have seen, 
endeavouring to form a bond of union 
with the Flemish branch of the great 
German family, and thus, identity of 
race and language is becoming daily 
more and more the bond of nationality. 

Of late, the rigour of the censorship 
has been very much relaxed in Prussia. 
Governments have at length found out 
that it is much easier to direct than 
endeavour to stop a runaway horse ; 
hitherto the press had been altogether 
abandoned to the movement party; 
but the government has now set up 
some new journals, and got the editor- 
ship of others into the hands of its 
own employés ; this is the only way in 
which our evils, which had assumed an 
alarming aspect, was likely to be got 
under. You will have occasion to 
remark from henceforth that the tone 
of the press will become more decidedly 
conservative than before, without at 
the same time losing its proper inde- 
pendence. A newspaper editor said 
to me some time since—* take away 
the censorship altogether, and a cru- 
sade will be immediately commenced 
against all the small princes who would 
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be immediately driven out of the field, 
for which the time is not as yet come.” 
This is a further illustration of the 
German Michael. 

Since the question of the new peral 
code has been disposed of, the Rhenish 
Landstag has been chiefly occupied 
with the difficult subject of municipal 
reform, which they were anxious to 
carry out on still more dangerous 
principles than even the whigs have 
done in Ireland. Government has, as 
you may suspose, set its face against 
these measures, and a smart polemic 
is being carried on in the newspapers, 
both parties being fully aware what 
an influence such measures must have 
on the development of representative 
government, although they, for obvious 
reasons keep this out of sight. With- 
out entering into the question of the 
relative merits of pure monarchical 
and representative government, I may 
be allowed to say, that the Prussians 
are by no means as yet fit for the latter 
form, and least of all the Rhine pro- 
vinces, although they think themselves 
on the highest pinnacle of civilization, 
which is, by the way, a pretty good 
proof that they are not so. Apropos 
of municipal reform, I perceive that 
the Hungarian Diet has taken up this 
subject ; but in Hungary, the govern- 
ment and liberal party have reversed 
their position on this question, for rea- 
sons which have been already explained 
in the Dusiin University MaGazine. 
The Chambers of Magnates have 
thrown out the most important provi- 
sions of the laws on mixed marriages, 
and other religious matters, which 
had been sent up from the Deputies. 
This has caused an open breach between 
the Chambers, which is likely to have 
serious results. But enough of poli- 
tics for the present. 

The name of Frederick Riickert has 
been made familiar by the translations 
of some of his poems in “ ‘The Stray 
Leaflets of the German oak.” It is 
therefore unnecessary that I should 
introduce him as a poet to the readers 
of the Dustin University Macazine; 
but as a dramatist, he is probably as 
yet unknown to most of them. His 
first attempt at dramatic composition 
seems to have fallen still-born to the 
ground; but a drama which appeared 
from his pen about a year ago, has 
since attracted much attention. Like 
many, indeed most of the modern 
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German poets, he has chosen to em- 
body the element of one of those great 
«questions which at present agitate the 
inmost recesses of society. ‘The views 
of the present king of Prussia on 
church government, and his supposed 
predilection for the English Establish- 
ment, have, as may be supposed, awak- 
ened a lively interest amongst all classes 
of religionists in Prussia. Riickert has 
seized on this, for a dramatic poem, 
apparently unpromising subject ; and it 
must be confessed that not only his 
choice of dramatis persone, but his 
whole method of handling the subject, 
indicate talent of the first order. I by 
no means go the length of asserting 
that this drama is a perfectly classical 
production. Indeed, it is curious to 
observe that a want of adherence to 
the classical writers should, in the case 
of Riickert’s “ Saul and David,” have 
produced the same effect as a strict 
and pedantic observance of them did 
on the dramatic productions of Lord 
Byron’s pen, namely, to have rendered 
both, if not unfit, at least not well 
adapted, to theatrical representation. 
Like some of our own noble poet’s dra- 
matic productions, Riickert’s “Saul 
and David” may be not improperly en- 
titled a mystery. According to an 
able writer in the Augsburg Gazette, 
(to whom I must confess myself much 
indebted,) Goethe has somewhere ob- 
served, ‘‘ that the theme of every one 
of Shakspeare's plays may be com- 
pressed into an aphorism.” This same 
writer truly remarks, that in this same 
way Riickert’s drama may be com- 
pressed into this short expression :— 
The well-being of the community is 
to be sought in the harmonious co-ope- 
ration of the spiritual and secular 
authorities. An undue preponderance 
of either is a fruitful source of evil.” 
This principle is embodied in the 
persons of Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Samuel, the very personification of in- 
dependent spiritual authority, inflexible 
and even harsh, under the conscious- 
ness of his divine mission. Saul, the 
king, who has been raised to the throne 
by Samuel's agency, and who submits 
for a time to be led by him, bué after 
wards, in endeavouring to shake off a 
yoke which had become intolerable, he 
himself perishes miserably, involving 
in his ruin his son Jonathan, and num- 
bers of his subjects ; while David, who 
unites in his own person a certain pro- 
3D 
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portion of spiritual authority with the 
temporal power of his kingly office— 
pious, placing his reliance in Jehovah, 
wise, brave, and independent, is the 

ersonified principle which the poet 
olds up to the admiration of his 
readers. 

This drama is divided into five acts, 
which are preceded by an introductory 
scene,which represents Saul as a youth- 
ful hero, full of dignity and grace, on 
his election to the royal authority. 

Twenty years are supposed to elapse 
between this scene and the commence- 
ment of the first act. The glorious 
halo which surrounded Saul’s youth, 
has waned into a dim and dismal twi- 
light; the freshness and life of his 
character have disappeared, and he is 
represented as a man whose inmost 
soul is sick, and as to whose ultimate 
fall there can be no doubt. He rebels 
against the iron rule of Samuel, but 
only with half measures; devoid of 
energy, and incapable of following the 
advice of those who surround him, he 
is a wavering and intractable tool in 
the hand of the hierarch, who has 
already fixed his eyes on David, in 
whom he hopes to find an abler and 
more obedient agent. In this latter 

oint, however, Samuel is mistaken. 

avid, full of confidence in God, be- 
lieves himself to be in immediate inter- 
course with the Deity, independent of 
any further means of communication 
than those over which he can himself 
dispose ; prudent, calculating, firm, fer- 
tile in expedients, and brave—he adds 
a lustre to those high qualities by that 
remarkable confidence in God, in which 
he seems to live, move, and have his 
being. Samuel dies, and Saul perishes 
at Mount Gilboa. David's political 
foresight places in his hands the su- 
preme and independent power over the 
united people of Israel and Judah, to 
which the priesthood, with David at 
their head, are subservient. 

This is a faint outline of the plot. 
The great interest of the drama is 
contained in a succession of contrasts 
of character, the excellencies of each 
pe | made to centre ultimately in the 
royal priest David. In the introduc- 
tory scene we find the falling family 
of Eli contrasted, in the person of 
Ichabod, with Samuel ; then royal and 
spiritual authority in Saul the king, 
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and Samuel ‘the priest and prophet. 
Amongst Saul’s followers, the clear- 
headed, intelligent, true soldier, Abner, 
who would fain support pure military 
government against the influence of 
the priesthood ; Achiju, the priest, 
who opposes the claims and rights of 
his order, to the exclusive hierarchical 
pretensions of Samuel; Doeg, the 
Edomite, a shrewd, cold, long-headed 
man of the world—a perfect diploma- 
tist, keen, far-sighted, every where 
present, and zealous in the service of 
his master, so long as their interests re- 
main identified, and there appears 
a chance of success, but not a moment 
longer; but devoid of sentiment or 
amiability, and trusting most to the 
strength of his own understanding. 
Again, Jonathan, a pure and unspotted 
character, a dutiful and devoted son, 
a warm-hearted, affectionate friend, 
brave and magnanimous, submitting 
himself modestly to the higher genius 
and happier fortune of his friend; and 
in contrast to the lofty and masculine 
character of his own virtues, deeply 
imbued with an almost feminine love, 
a beautiful, lovely, and loving spirit, 
David’s captains, Joab and Abisha, 
are cold and cruel partisan soldiers, 
ruthless egotists. Michal, the daugh- 
ter of Saul and wife of David, is one 
of those lovely and feminine charac- 
ters which Walter Scott could paint 
so well. The minor characters of 
Kis and Ner are also well conceived— 
but enough has been said to show that 
Riickert has not only entered into this 
important passage of Scripture history, 
with the talent and research of a pro- 

found biblical scholar, but that he has 

also pourtrayed his dramalis persone 

with the genius and skill of a great 

artist. The very circumstance of the 

strength of the poem being made to 

lie in the force of individual characters 

and contrasts, has however had the 

effect of breaking the action into a 

number of episodes, and thereby lower- 

ing its dramatic effect. Notwith- 

standing which defects, it is undoubt- 

edly a splendid effort of genius, well 

worth the translation into English, if 

one of the poets of the Dusiin Unt- 

versity MaGazine could be prevailed 

on to undertake it. 

KLINGENSPORN. 





Idyl from the Greek.—Sonnet. 


IDYL. 
FROM THE GREEK OF BION. 


A youthful sportsman on his quest 
Hied to the forest grove : 

Perched on a box-tree’s bough at rest, 
He saw the God of Love! 


By his small Godship’s gilded wings 
His eager eyes were caught : 
To win the loveliest of things 
His wasted shafts were shot. ° 


Angry, he left his bow, and sought 
His dwelling, to complain 

That all the craft his sire had taught 
Had all been taught in vain. 


Once more into the wood so wild 
The good old man he led, 

Who, when he viewed the matter, smiled, 
And, smiling, shook his head. 


* Avoid such game,” at last said he ; 
“ A luckless bird is this : 

« And blest your future fate shall be 
“ His capture still to miss. 


**‘ For, when thou shalt be man, no more 
«‘ The Imp will care to flee: 

‘¢ Thy mark no longer as before, 
“ He yet shall capture thee.” 


Cork. 


SONNET 
Suggested by the Meeting of the British Association at Cork. 


Erin, my country, sweet is the beholding 
Which these bright days to thy true sons present: 
Brethren in unity together blent, 
And in their joint embrace the stranger holding— 
Stranger no more! for love all hearts is moulding 
To heavenly harmony, and upward eyes 
Together gaze on Science, from the skies 
Her glorious scroll of starry truth unfolding. 
Yet mingles, too, a feeling, sad though sweet: 
Life passes on—and while old hopes decay, 
Old friends grow dear, and dearer every day ; 
Thus, with a deepening tenderness we greet 
Those whom we can, while some are far away, 


And some on earth we never more shall meet. 
W.R. H. 
August, 1843. 
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MODERN CONCILIATION—-MR. HALL’S LETTER TO THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES,* 


Atruovcn this pamphlet can do no 
more mischief than may be effected by 
sixteen pages of not very remarkable 
writing, we notice it for a reason 
which, we trust, the reader, as well as 
ourselves, will consider sufficient. 

In the course of the last summer we 
received, in our private capacity, a 
printed circular, which had been writ- 
ten by a nobleman with whom we 
had no personal acquaintance, dis- 
closing a project, upon which ‘the 
noble lord seemed to have expended 
much thought, and of the success of 
which he, evidently, entertained confi- 
dent expectations. The project wasa 
scheme for influencing the minds of 
the Irish people at large, and turning 
the thoughts of one portion of them 
from “ Repeal,” through the operation 
ofthe press. Newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, pamphlets, were to be engaged 
in this moral campaign. Some writers 
were to be persuaded, some paid, to 
render their services,—and tracts ar- 
gumentative, affectionate, witty, and 
wise, were to be circulated in such 
abundance, andso well directed through 
the atmosphere of public opinion, that 
things of evil tendency were to fade or 
disappear, and wholesome influences 
alone to be exerted upon Irish so- 
ciety. For carrying this project into 
effect, pecuniary contributions were 
required. The nobleman whose signa- 
ture was subscribed to the letter, un- 
dertook to preside over the distribu- 
tion of the funds which his epistolary 
application was designed to raise. He 
would engage writers by whom Re- 
pealers were to be dissuaded from 
their pernicious enterprises : he would 
select orgaus and devise contrivances 
through which argument and persua- 
sion were to reach the minds for which 
they were designed. Upon such agen- 
cies he would expend prudently the 
funds placed at his disposal—and (an- 
ticipating probably that the donations 
in aid of his scheme might not be suffi- 
ciently liberal) should the funds prove 


inadequate, from his own private re- 
sources he would supply the deficiency. 

We did not approve of the scheme, 
and we had not such confidence in the 
noble projector as might reconcile us 
to it. We believed his intentions to be 
good, we knew his reputation to be 
honorable, but we had never seen any 
proof that his knowledge of Ireland 
was extensive or correct. We were 
aware that he had opportunities of 
knowing something of what was worst 
in this country, most disorderly, most 
disaffected, most inveterately hostile to 
British connection: but we were con- 
vinced that he knew little or nothing 
of those parts of Ireland where justice 
and law prevail with least impediment 
—that he did not understand the loyal 
and stalworth portion of the Irish peo- 
ple, upon which in her sorest emer- 
gency England may repose a well- 
placed reliance. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say what was our part in this 
affair. A scheme to set up an editor 
or pamphleteer-general for Irish affairs, 
deposing the recognised directors or 
representatives of public opinion, we 
believed to be impracticable for good, 
and it was not recommended to us by 
the qualities of the highly-respectable 
individual who proposed it, nor by the 
epistle in which he volunteered to as- 
sume to himself the control of elements, 
wayward, perilous, and mighty, almost 
as those of physical nature, in a tone 
which seemed to intimate that his pur- 
pose of controlling and managing the 
press, should be regarded as a conde- 
scension, not an ambition. 

We did not take any public notice 
of the noble lord's letter. Under the 
circumstances in which we received it, 
there was no obligation to secrecy, but 
there was, we imagined, no necessity 
for exposure. We did not promote 
the scheme, and we did not speak of 
it, thinking, indeed, that it would prove 
abortive, and having reason to believe 
that the noble individual by whom it 
was to be directed had found an occu- 


* A Letter to Irish Temperance Societies concerning the present state of Ire- 
land, and its connexion with England, by S. C. Hall, Esq. London, How. 1843. 
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pation more worthy of him, and ta 
which we hoped he would prove more 
competent. Recently, we have been 
shaken in our security. Some suspi- 
cious pamphlets—some articles in the 
— press, have alarmed us; and we 
ave thought it not out of our sphere 
to make the reader aware of our secret, 
in order that, when he reads in the daily 
or periodical press,arguments or sugges- 
tions alien from the well-known prin- 
ciples of the organ which gives them 
publicity, he may not immediately con- 
clude that an enemy has taken per- 
manent possession of a conservative 
post, but rather may hope that in an 
unguarded ora drowsy moment, (bonus 
dormitat Homerus,) when fhe warder 
nodded on his watch, strange lips gave 
breath to his trumpet of alarm, and 
the sounds it uttered were uncertain. 

Whether Mr. S. C. Hall’s * Letter 
to Irish Temperance Societies,” be one 
of those productions for which this 
country is indebted to the enterprising 
nobleman who would suppress Repeal 
agitation through the instrumentality 
of the press, although it appears to us 
to bear evidence of such an origin, 
we cannot confidently affirm or deny. 
If it has been the spontaneous offspring 
of the writer’s own mind, it should 
serve to diminish our repugnance to 
the scheme we have complained of, by 
giving proof that there needs no system 
or combination of forces to produce 
writings, of which the mischief shall be 
co-extensive with the circulation. Mr. 
Hall’s pamphlet, however, is exactly 
the kind of production, (a little exag- 
gerated indeed,) which we should have 
expected to issue from the laboratory 
of the noble projector; and as a fair 
specimen of a very bad class we shall 
expend a few paragraphs on it. 

The “ Letter to the Irish Tempe- 
rance Societies” begins with an asser- 
tion of the writer's title to their confi- 
dence. He has served their country 
by praising them. He removed preju- 
dices against the temperance societies 
and their great founder or promoter. 
He induced England to believe repre- 
sentations in their favour, and to look 
with hope on prophecies of the good 
they were to accomplish. His pro- 
phecies and promises to England, he 
now admits and proclaims, were un- 
true. They had however, been, until time 
had tried them, successful. Under the 
favour they filched from England, 
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and through the triumph they won for 
‘that great and good man who was,” 
he says, “regenerating Ireland,” the 
‘¢ members, of the temperance socie- 
ties have more than doubled.” In the 
judgment of the Mr. Hall of 1840, 
the cause of temperance societies and 
that of British connection in Ireland 
wouldseemtobethe same. Inthe year 
1843 heis a corrected though scarcely an 
improved man. The progress of the 
temperance societies has been found 
concurrent with that of Repeal; and 
many a monster-meeting has given 
warning that the promises to Md 
land three years ago are not likely 
now to be repeated with advantage. 
‘* What does me” Mr. Hall? He 
turns from England to the tempe- 
rance repealers. He tells them, not 
certainly in these words :—*Three 
years since I made false promises re- 
specting you, which England believed, 
and of which you have had the bene- 
fit—now I make statements respecting 
England to you, which you owe me 
the favour to receive as truth. By 
belying my predictions, you have 
abridged my occupation among the 
Saxon—admit me to a sphere of ex- 
ertion which may prove profitable 
among the Celt.” Such is in substance 
Mr. Hall's plea for a favourable hear- 
ing. He has misled England for the 
benefit of the societies he addresses. 
The return he expects is, that the 
societies will consent to be led by him 
for the benefit of England. 

It is true Mr. Hall wishes to impress 
upon his temperance allies that his 
advice will be for their benefit, as well 
as for that of England; but, in as 
much as their hopes and ‘expectations 
from repeal are such as have either 
evaded his observation or, at least, are 
not contemplated in his argument, his 
admonitions, (even if, which is very 
doubtful, they are read,) can have little 
weight withthem. He holds out to them 
assurances of moderate rents and good 
wages. They expect, should the re- 
peal scheme prosper, abolition of rents 
and all other debts—release from ser- 
vile labour. Mr. Hall’s strictures do 
not reach the mystery of the repeal 
agitation, and his advice must therefore 
fall ineffectually on the repealer. 

But our main objection to this 
daring letter is of a wholly different 
description. However little Mr. Hall 
may be aware of the fact, there is a 
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body of loyal men, not less than a 
million and a-half, probably exceeding 
two millions, in Ireland. The scheme 
of conciliation is imperfect, which does 
not embrace this high-souled portion 
of our people: the scheme which, (in 
its incautious eagerness to win another 
portion,) would wrong or insult it, can 
only do harm. 

Mr. Hall addresses the temperance 
societies precisely as if they only, and 
those who were of like politics with 
them, constituted the Irish people. 
He writes to them “of the accursed 

enal laws,” “these abominable laws 
een and execrated as penal laws.” 
He desires them to remember “ their 
altered position, masters where they 
were wont to serve ; giving laws where 
they had been for centuries treated 
with obloquy.” Did Mr. Hall, him- 
self, remember, as he wrote thus, the 
*‘altered position’ of the Irish Protes- 
tants ? Bia he know that those harsh 
laws which he pronounced “ accursed,” 
«* abominable,” “ execrated,”’ were laws 
under which Ireland was long prospe- 
rous and peaceful—laws conceived in 
the spirit of the age in which they 
were passed, justified, or, at least, ex- 
cused, by necessity and by example, 
mitigated by the Protestants of Ire- 
land, through a clement administration 
of them while they were in force, re- 
laxed by them as soon as remission 
seemed safe, and every trace of 
them swept away, on the faith of 
promises no better kept than those 
made by Mr. Hall to England on be- 
half of the temperance societies? 
Does Mr. Hall know that the Protes- 
tants of Ireland are still smarting un- 
der a sense of treachery and wrong? 
and, however little sympathy writers of 
his dashing description may have with 
the betrayed—does he think it would 
be amiss to be a little less rude in his 
language, when offending even against 
the prejudices of a body who, what- 
ever their errors, have proved them- 
selves fast friends of the cause he pro- 
fesses to advocate? We enter into no 
refutation of his arguments—no expo- 
sure of the unsoundness of his politi- 
cal speculations. Language so un- 
measured as his, betrays sufficiently 
the writer’s unacquaintance with his 
subject ; and ignorance, we can assure 
him, is not the mother of conciliation. 
If he hope to ingratiate himself into 
the confidence of Roman Catholics 





by intemperance and exaggeration, he 
will fail—they have had “somewhat 
too much of this” kind of eloquence ; 
and if they do not say, they will look, 
with a roguish leer, the ‘qguere pere- 
grinum’ of the ancient Roman, moder- 
nised into the “ connu” of the Gamins 
of Paris. If Mr. Hall think it alight 
thing, or an expedient, to insult his 
brother-Protestants, we trust that, at 
least, he has not power to irritate 
them. His individual opinion, unfa- 
vourable and unjust as it may be, is 
not insupportable, and if he be one of 
the agents employed in that scheme, 
which we have already made known to 
our readers, we have hope that the 
managers of the system will see that 
“letters” like Mr. Hall’s can serve no 
honest purpose, and that they will either 
admonish him to be more temperate in 
his expressions, less enterprising in his 
statements, or else will change their 
hand altogether. 

A single extract is all we shall offer 
as our justification for far more seve- 
rity than appears in our strictures on 
Mr. Hall’s brochure :— 


‘I was in Cork on the Ist of July 
last. On the evening of that eventful 
day, I walked through its principal 
street. ‘Twenty years had passed since 
I had been there before. Well did I re- 
member its aspect then. At the end of 
that street was an equestrian statue; 
and at one side of it was a large mansion 
of red brick. On the Ist of July—in 
old times—that house was illuminated 
from attic to kitchen; sky-rockets— 
tokens of rejoicing—ascended from its 
roof. It was the club-house of the (so 
called) ‘Friendly Brothers,’ who elected 
the mayor and corporation of Cork— 
and among whom a Roman Catholic 
gentleman would not have stood the re- 
motest chance of admission. The sta- 
tue was—on this “glorious anniversary” 
—decorated with orange flowers and 
orange ribbons. Crowds of men and 
boys assembled round it, firing pistols, 
squibs, and crackers; they were all of 
one mind—and that a most unhappy 
one. On such occasions, it would have 
been absolutely unsafe for any Roman 
Catholic to Lees passed along that 
street. This was in the South! How 
was itin the North? I need not dwell 
upon a picture—with which every man 
and woman in Ireland, above the age of 
twenty, is thoroughly acquainted. The 
statue and house are there still. On 
the Ist of July, 1843, the one looked 
lonely and the other desolate. The 
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mayor and corporation of the city are 
(chiefly) Roman Catholics, the chosen of 
the Roman Catholic people ; and man or 
boy who wore an orange lily in his hat 
would have had his head broken before 
he had walked a dozen steps; and after- 
wards have been consigned to prison to 
take his trial for a misdemeanour.” 


The conclusion of this paragraph, 
we are to suppose, is the truth. It is 
a passage in which Mr. Hall reminds 
the Roman Catholics of their present 
estate, and of the dispositions in which 
they enjoy their freedom and ascen- 
dancy. Inthe city of Cork, governed 
by a Roman Catholic mayor and corpo- 
ration, if a Protestant man, or boy, 
wore an orange lily in his hat, he 
would be, first, abandoned to the 
fury of a rude and cruel populace, and 
then, if he survived their brutality, 
would be imprisoned, and prosecuted 
in a court of law. We should not 
seek to palliate the imprudence or 
wickedness of a Protestant who of- 
fended in the manner supposed by Mr. 
Hall. Weshould not deprecate the 
prosecution and punishment of him by 
due course of law; but we certainly 
do not think it a matter of congratu- 
lation to the good citizens of Cork, 
that the ruffian-violence of which Mr. 
Hall writes with such a gusto, should be 
permitted to run riot in their streets ; 
and we think it most discreditable to 
the Roman Catholics, who have been 
so highly favoured, to merit, even in 
the remotest degree, the representa- 
tion so confidently and jauntily given 
of them by their Brompton friend and 
correspondent. 

Whatever may be said of the passage 
to which we have just adverted, we 
boldly pronounce of the preceding por- 
tion of the paragraph, that it is utterly, 
and, we believe, inexcusably untrue— 
** Absolutely unsafe for any Roman 
Catholic to have passed along the 
streets of Cork in the year 1823 !!"— 
still more unsafe, it is insinuated, in 
the north of Ireland! Unsafe during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Wellesley !— 
while Lord Plunkett was attorney-ge- 
neral, while Pastorini was in rapid 
circulation throughout the land, and 
Prince Hohenlohe was working mira- 
cles, and Doctors Murray and Doyle 
writing their well-remembered Pasto- 
rals, and Mr. O’Connell’s agitation 
unbridled, and the Ribbon conspiracy 
meditating the utter extirpation of 
Protestants! Unsafe at that time for 


Roman Catholics, on July 1, to walk 
the streets of Cork, or of any other 
town in Ireland!—and this affirmed 
not as of an isolated instance of law- 
lessness, but as a fair example of the 
state of the times! What can Mr. 
Hall mean? We will not venture to 
affirm. He must have retained, we 
imagine, some very misty recollections 
of past years, and seen objects ina 
medium corresponding to that state of 
hazy weather in which, by the bodily 
senses, 


“ So often is a bush misjudged a bear.” 


And what is the reason of his sneer 
against the Friendly Brothers Society, 


‘*The club-house of the (so called) 
‘Friendly Brothers,’ who elected the 
mayor and corporation of Cork, and 
among whom a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man would not have stood the remotest 
chance of admission.” 


We shall offer no comment on the 
sneer with which this passage is graced, 
On the statement contained in it—the 
charge of exclusiveness—we shall ob- 
serve merely, that Major Bryan, a 
Roman Catholic, conspicuous, it is well 
known, in the movements of his party, 
was a Friendly Brother. He nevers 
we believe, withdrew from the body, 
and we are convinced that he eeu 
not, were Mr. Hall’s statement true, 
insult his co-religionists and disgrace 
himself, by continuing amongst its 
members. But this is idle, Were 
Mr. Hall’s statement true, neither 
Major Bryan nor any other Roman 
Catholic could have had the opportu- 
nity of withdrawing. The statement 
is not true. 

But the spirit of the whole passage 
we have selected is more censurable for 
the indiscretion, if not malevolence, 
that appears through it, than even for 
its falsehood. To congratulate the 
temperance repealers of Cork on the 
impunity with which they may maltreat 
and maim any unfortunate Protestant 
who should offend their taste—and to 
enhance this felicity by a striking con- 
trast—calling to the remembrance, or 
rather exhibiting to the fancy, of the 
Repeal champions, a time when he tells 
them they could not pass in safety 
through streets whereit is nowtheirwont 
to play the ruffian. Is this what Mr. 
Hall terms“ conciliation?” Does he hold 
it honourable, or just, or wise, thus to 
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** pat on the back,” as it were, wretches 
drunk with power, ready to exercise 
their dastard ferocity upon man or 
child—does he hold it right to say, in 
substance, to savages like these, “ it is 
but twenty years, since, if you walked 
those streets, you would have no pro- 
tection in the law against the men who 
were then your masters, and who are 
now surrendered to your power.” If 
this were truth, would not a merciful 
man conceal it? How can any man 
hope to be pardoned, who utters such 
an incendiary suggestion? If Mr. 
Hall said that there was an occasion 
upon which Protestants who celebra- 
ted the July anniversaries, dishonoured 
them, we could understand him, and 
think it possible that he was not alto- 
gether without evidence to support his 
assertion; but to cite the one dis- 
graceful fact as a characteristic speci- 
men of the times he writes of, is a crime 
for which there is no excuse to be 
found in the circumstances of either 
the present times or the past. 

We are heartily tired of our task, 
and thoroughly disgusted with the 
subject of it. Mr. Hall’s “ Letter to 
Temperance Societies” is a wantonly 
wicked production. It is not calcu- 
lated to effect one possible good, and 
it is conceived and executed in a spirit 
which the loyal men of Ireland must 
feel to be extremely irritating. With 
a most perverse adroitness, Mr. Hall 
has contrived to offend and provoke 
all classes upon whose loyalty the 
crown would be justified in relying, 
and to encourage in their lawless de- 
signs, the masses, whose disaffection is 
to be feared. .He reminds them how 
much they have obtained in recent 
times—how much they were, as he af- 
firms, oppressed and wronged in the 
times of old—he thus prepares them for 
the agitators, who will take advantage 
of his representations, and will, if they 
permit them to be read, argue from 
them that, while Roman Catholics were 
patient and submissive to the laws, 
they were cruelly oppressed and 
wronged—and that the seasons of 
agitation, disorder, and crime, were 
those in which England was persuaded 
to do them justice. The time of their 
tranquillity was the time of those penal 
laws, of which Mr. Hall appears to exe- 
crate and abhor the remembrance— 
the period marked by a series of con- 
cessions, in which their rights were 
gradually, little by little, yielded to 
them, was the period also marked in 


Medern Conciliation. 






[Dee. 


blood by their excesses—the period, 
during which a conspiracy for the se- 
verance of Ireland from Great Britain, 
and for the extermination of Protestants, 
was known ta be in terrific operation. 
Mr. Hall’s pamphlet states the pre- 
mises from which agitators can reason 
to conclusions like these, and, inas- 
much as he instructs the repealers, 
that they have still “wrongs to be 
redressed,” he furnishes grounds for 
applying such conclusions to practical 
uses. The argument, as made out 
between Mr. Hall and the agitators, 
as addressed to the repealers, may be 
thus stated:—You, repealers, belong 
to a people who were oppressed, in- 
sulted, and most grossly wronged, so 
long as they were obedient to the laws 
and dutiful to the sovereign,—who ob- 
tained their rights, or such portion of 
them as they now enjoy, only by vio- 
lence, or in seasons of conspiracy and 
insurrection. Rights are still withheld 
from them—they still “have wrongs 
to be redressed.” Thus far, Mr. Hall 
and the agitator, harnessed in the same 
falsehood, run amicably, side by side. 
How is redress to be attained? Here 
the associates may divide:—the ar- 
gument, however, is all with the 
agitator. 

Upon the want of wisdom, and ge- 
nerosity, and justice, manifested to- 
wards the loval men of Ireland—the 
adoption of the tone employed by agi- 
tators and repealers—“ God grant that 
the fierce spirits of the black north 
may be held in, now, and for ever”— 
“ and the yeomanry, craving to be let 
loose :” on the spirit in which expres- 
sions like these are applied to a gallant 
race, who have no worse desire, than 
to defend themselves, and support the 
laws of their country—(whose for- 
bearance, under circumstances of ex- 
treme difficulty, won the warm eulo- 
gies of Wellington, and Lyndhurst, 
and Brougham, and Peel, and a host 
of statesmen, whose names are honour, 
and whose praise is renown)—we make 
no further observation. If Mr. Hall 
has written on his own account, his 
strictures may be left without a com- 
ment—he was not worthy to know the 
men whom he has calumniated. If he 
has written as one of the agents em- 
ployed to carry out Lord ’s 
scheme, we warn the noble lord, that, 
in the employment of such men, he is 
abusing the trust reposed in him, and 
betraying the cause of which he has, 
too rashly, assumed to be the patron. 
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